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THE ''LAY PREACHER" FOR 1880. 

Among other features which we intend to introduce into this periodical' 
during the ensuing year will be a series of brief outlines on the " golden 
texts " of the International Sunday School Lessons. In preparing these 
we shall aim at serving a three-fold purpose : — i, offering useful sug- 
gestions to teachers for class work ; 2, furnishing hints for Sunday 
School addresses ; and 3, supplying outlines, &c., for use in preparing 
for the pulpit. 

Mr. Crippen's " History of Christian Doctrine '* will be continued ; 
as well as Mr. Lilley's '* Notes on the Lord's Prayer," Mr. Barlow's 
."Outlines on Thessalonians," and the "Notes on Mark," while 
greater attention is intended to be given to the review of books likely 
to interest preachers. 



THE LAY PREACHER. 



A WIDER FIELD OF OPERATION. 



WITH the opening year we extend the basis of our operations. 
Henceforth this periodical will be known as "The Lay 
Preacher: A Magazine tor all Christian Workers." The 
reason for this change was briefly hinted at in our December number. 
Many of our subscribers, as we have said — possibly most of them — 
are not only in the habit of preaching more or less regularly, but they 
are also actively employed in numerous other phases of religious and 
philanthropic work. They are distributors of tracts ; they are visitors 
of the sick ; they are interested in Temperance work among both 
children ^nd adults ; they are teachers in Sunday Schools, or conduc- 
tors of private Bible classes ; or in some other way they are seeking to 
promote the well-being of their fellowmen, and advance the Kingdom 
of God. It is our desire to make the pages of the Lay Preacher 
useful in regard to the private, as well as the public work in which our 
readers are engaged. Hence, we earnestly invite communications, 
not necessarily for publication, from all who have had experience as 
workers for Christ. We doubt not there are many who can forward us 
hints calculated to prove helpful to others, while there will possibly be 
some who have met with difficulties of various kinds, in the solution of 
which they would gladly receive counsel from more experienced 
brethren. Such questions will always be welcome, and we shall be glad 
to submit them to our readers. 

May we not venture to ask for an extended circulation during the 
year ? To those who have done their best to help us in the past our 
warmest thanks are due, esf)ecially to some friends who have been at 
the cost and trouble of putting specimen copies in the hands of those 
likely to find this Magazine of service. The commencement of a new 
volume presents a favourable opportunity for doing this on a more 
extensive scale, and the sight of one number may induce many, now 
strangers to the existence of the Lay Preacher, to order it regularly 
in future. It must be evident to every one that only a very large 
circulation can afford us adequate remuneration for the outlay of 
money and expenditure of energy involved in the production of such a 
Magazine, which, for style and size, is not surpassed by any other 
issued from the press. Our own part in this matter has hitherto been 
little more than " a labour of love." It will not be any the less a 
loving labour if, through the offices of helpful friends, our reward is 
made to assume a somewhat more substantial form. 



THE IMPORTANCE OF PRAYERFUL STUDY. 



The centre of the preacher's operations is the pulpit. The source of 
his strength there is the devotional spirit with which he prepares in 
private for his public ministrations. It has been said that ** when there 
is frost in the pulpit, there will be ice in the pew," and the only way to 
prevent this is to have warmth in the study. Dr. Krummacher speaks 
of a German minister who had preached for years, but without any 
heart religion. At length his conscience was awakened by hearing 
one of liis people repeating a passage from one of his own sermons. 
It went to the preacher's heart, producing saving results. He shut him- 
self up with God for three weeks, and came forth a new man.- If we 
would be true " sorts of thunder," we must seek to have kindled in our 
hearts the fire that burns. If we would be instruments in melting the 
hearts of others, our own souls must be tender. If we would make 
others weep, our own eyes must be familiar with tears. An old divine 
has remarked, " If -you would have the door of blessing opened 
through the ministry, you must unlock it with the key of prayer." 

Philip Henry, father of the famous author of the "Commentary," 
was accustomed to pray much before studying a sermon. He not only 
prayed for his text, but prayed over it. ,0n one occasion he wrote in his 
diary, " Having omitted to ask assistance before I began my sermon, 
the chariot wheels drave heavily." There is no surer proof of our 
spiritual fitness for the work to which we have given ourselves, than a 
disposition to ask God's help. Do we, ere we begin our preparation, 
and continually all through it, look up to Him who is alone able to 
" open to us the Scriptures ? " " When we have studied devotionally 
the whole service will prove a blessing to our own souls, and to the 
souls of others. The hymns, the lessons, the prayers, the preaching, 
all will have a rich and fragrant unction. " He that watereth others, 
shall be watered also himself." Not alone to hearers does that text 
apply, " Seek and ye shall find." To all believers, but emphatically to 
those who preach the word, is the assurance given that " the Holy 
Spirit shall guide you into all truths" 

We are often told that the great want of the ministry in these days 
is a fresh baptism of the Holy Spirit. What is that but another way 
of expressing the same truth, that our want is more of the spirit of 
prayer ? Sometimes we are told that our need is that the preacher's 
life should be brought more perfectly into accord with his message. 
Again, what is that but another way of saying that he who would 
preach successfully should be a man of prayer } He who lives near to 
God will be most fully acquainted with " the mind of the Spirit." He 
who preaches much and prays little, may often contradict his doctrine 



THE IMPORTANCE OF PRAYERFUL STUDY. j! 

\)y his conduct ; but he who prays much — who lives in daily fellowship 
with the Master Himself — will never fail to illustrate his teaching by 
his life. 

" Thus shall wc best proclaim abroad 
The honours of our Saviour God ; 
When the salvation reigns within, 
And grace subdues the power of sin." 



HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 



IV.— OF THE WORKS OF GOD. 

"We have already seen that the Church, from the beginning, accepted 
the Old Testament Scriptures as the Record of a Divine Revelation. 
A necessary consequence of this belief was the recognition of God 
as Creator, Preserver, and Ruler of Heaven and Earth, i.e., of the 
eaiire universe. ' 

The earliest Christian fathers were very decided in their views about 
absolute creation. Hermas (140) says : " First of all thou shalt believe 
that God is One, who created and finished all things, and, out of not- 
being, made all things to be," They were thus at once opposed to 
the Gnostic fancy of a World-maker distinct from the Supreme God, 
8ad to all philosophic speculation about the eternity of matter. This 
htter opinion, however, was maintained by Hermogenes, a painter, at 
Carthage, about the end of the second century ; his chief argument 
being that if God, who is only good, had created the world out of 
nothing, He would have made a perfectly good world. To him 
Tertullian (220) replied, showing very skilfully how much greater 
difficulties attach to the theory of Hermogenes. Clement of 
Alexandria (220) is also said to have taught that matter had no 
banning ; but the statement is not borne out by his extant writings. 
Origen (254) pretty plainly intimates his belief that matter was once 
non-existent ; yet, in another place, being unable to conceive of the 
Creator as unoccupied, he supposes an indefinite number of worlds to^ 
have succeeded each other and passed away before the present world 
came into being. This was understood to involve the co-eternity of 
"ie universe with God, a notion which was energetically combatted by 
Hetbodius (312). 

The Manicheans (3 to 5 century) altogether rejected the idea of 

•creation, supposing the whole universe to proceed from a mixture of 

Two Eternal Principles of Light and Darkness — Good and Evil. 

Such was al^o the notion of the Priscillianists (4 to 6 cent.). Erigena 

{850) advanced a pantheistic theory, according to wViicYi aW V\C\xv%% 

vere not so mucb created as developed out of the Divine 1E.ssq;Tvc^« "^^^ 
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throughout successive ages the orthodox fathers and schoolmen held 
firmly to the idea of creation out of nothing. " God," says Hugh of 
St. Victor (1140), "is not only the Former but the Creator and 
Author of Matter." The later schoolmen thought it needful to define 
this doctrine with great pi*ecision, lest it should be imagined that 
nothing could be a cause of existence. The same doctrine was main- 
tained by the Reformers, and continues generally to prevail both in the 
Protestant and Catholic churches. Many Protestant mystics, how- 
ever, in the age next following the Reformation, endeavoured to 
propagate pantheistic ideas on the subject. Thus Bohme (1624) says : 
" The creation is nothing but a manifestation of the Almighty ; it is 
all that which He is in His eternal generation, but not in His omnipo- 
tence." These ideas are still entertained by a few within the Church : 
while others deem it possible to reconcile the eternity of matter with 
the distinctive articles of the Christian faith. 

As the doctrine of the Trinity assumed a definite shape, it was 
natural to enquire what part in the work of creation belonged to each 
of the Divine Persons. Oh this point the earlier writers were indis- 
tinct ; sometimes the Father, sometimes the Word being spoken of as 
the Creator of the world. Thus Irenaeus (202) in one place says: 
"These are the first principles of the Gospel — that there is One God, 
th^' Maker of this universe ; proclaiming the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and ignoring any other God or Father but Him." While 
in another place he says : " The Creator of the world is truly the Word 
of God ; and this is our Lord, who in the last times was made man." 
Generally, however, creation was regarded as the act of the Father, 
wrought through y i,e,, by means of, the Son. Theophilus (180) says : 
" That in His Word God made heaven and earth and whatsoever is in 
them, it is said ' In the beginning God made,' &c. ; " thus identifying" 
the Beginning with the Word of Rev. iii, 14. Even the Arians acknow-^ 
ledged that God effected creation by His Son. The Nicene Creed 
(325) calls the Father " Maker of all things visible and invisible,*' but 
says, in reference to the Son, " by means of whom all things were^ 
made, both those in heaven and those on earth." The Creed of Con- 
stantinople (381) assigns a part of creation to the Holy Ghost, calling 
Him " The Life-giver.'* Gregory of Nazianzum (390) speaks of the 
creative work as "an idea, accomplished by the Word, and completed 
by the Spirit." Augustine (430), and several western theologians of 
the same period, referred the work of creation to the whole Trinity* 
In later times the doctrine of the Nicene and Constantinopolitan 
Creeds has found universal acceptance; except amongst Unitarians. 

As to the ;nethod of creation, speculation has been rife in every 
age. Some of the early heretics asserted that angels only were created 
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^hj God, and that by them the material universe was made. This 
opinion found no acceptance within the Church. It being evident 
that no knowledge on the subject was attainable apart from revelation 
the Mosaic^ narrative of creation has, from the beginning, received 
special attention, opinions being much divided whether it should be 
understood literally or otherwise. Origen thought it impossible that 
the narrative should be taken literally by " any person having reason," 
and treated the whole as allegory. But as the allegorical system of 
interpretation fell into disrepute, the tendency was to regard the whole 
account as historical; so Athanasius (373) and Augustine (430), the 
_great champions of orthodoxy. Yet . Augustine endeavoured to 
spiritualize the literal as far as might be. He frankly admitted the 
difficulties of a purely historic interpretation, saying of the six creative 
days, " of what sort they could be it is difficult, or rather impossible, for 
us to think, much more to tell." He endeavoured to dissociate the 
notion of time from that of God, and still to retain the truth that 
creation had a beginning, by representing God as the Author of time. 
In the middle ages the opinion gained ground that the narrative 
should be taken as a literal statement of facts, though these facts 
might be capable of a spiritual or allegorical application, much as 
Paul allegorizes the history of Sarah and Hagar. This view obtained 
throughout the period of the Reformation, and sustained some curious 
developments in the Reformed (Calvinist) Church. It was gravely 
debated whether there had been time before the world was created ; 
and, if so, at what period of time the creation had taken place. Some 
German divines of the 17th century actually determined that it was in 
spring, others in autumn. Calovius (1686) more reasonably affirmed 
that God created " not properly in time, but at the first instant and 
beginning of time." 

The growth of natural science, and especially of geology, re-awakened 
doubts as to the possibility of accepting, in its literal sense, the Mosaic 
story of creation. So early as 1655, Isaac de la Peyrbre suggested 
that there might have been human beings before Adam. And during 
the present century the numerous unsuccessful attempts to reconcile 
the Bible narrative with the provisional hypotheses of scientists have 
induced many to follow the opinion of Herder (1803), who regarded 
the whole story as a myth, of which the internal truth is clothed in a 
•poetic dress. Very few educated persons are now satisfied with the 
literal interpretation, and those who reject every form of the mythical 
theory, generally adopt the opinion roughly sketched out by Hugh 
Miller, in 1859, and since more fully elaborated by D. Macausland and 
others, viz., that the Mosaic narrative describes a series of visions, in 
which successive stages of God's creative work were exhibited to some 
ancient seer. Others suppose a mere local creation to be iwl<e;wd&d. 



\ 
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Very diverse opinions have been held as to the ultimate purpose of 
(jod in creation. The Primitive Christians seemed generally to have 
deemed it a voluntary act of Divine beneficence, designed to secure the 
happiness of intelligent creatures. Justin (145) writes : '* He in the 
beginning did, of His goodness, for man's sake, create all things out 
of unformed matter." TertuUian (220): "God has made nothing 
unworthy of Himself, although it was for man, and not for Himself 
that He made the world.*' "to the same effect Athenagoras, Irenaeus, 
and Or i gen. Similar views were held by the later fathers, both in the 
west and east, as Augustine, Chrysostom, John Damascene, and by the 
great majority of the schoolmen. Aquinas (1274) says that God 
" intended only to communicate His own perfection, which is His good- 
ness. So that the Divine goodness is the end of all things.'' But 
after the Reformation these opinions were thought inconsistent with 
the humility proper to finite and sinful beings ; and it was commonly 
held, at least in the Reformed Churches, that the happiness of the 
creature was quite a subordinate purpose in creation. Calovius thus 
defines the ultimate purpose: "That the goodness, wisdom, and power 
of God should be celebrated by rational creatures, knd made known in 
all creatures.*' The Shorter Catechism of the Westminster Assembly 
(1643-9) ^s still more absolute, asserting that God, has " for His own 
glory, unchangeably foreordained whatever comes to pass," both in 
creation and providence. 

Otdbury, T. G. Crippen. 

. {To he continued?^ 



A Soldier's Estimate of Military Glory. — Sir Charles Napier, 
so distinguished for his military services in India, on receiving des- 
patches from the English Government, making him Governor of Scinde, 
with additional pay, and ordering a triumphal column to be cast from 
the guns he had captured, wrote — " I wish the Government would let 
me go back to my wife and girls ; it would be to me more than pay, 
glory, and honour. This is glory, is it? Yes. Nine princes have 
surrendered their swords to me on the field of battle, and their king- 
doms have been conquered by me, and attached to my own country. 
Well, all the glory that can be desired is mine, and I care so little for it, 
that the moment I can, all shall be resigned to live quietly with my wife 
and girls ; no honour or riches repays me, is agreeable only as it may 
enable me to do good to these poor people. O, if I can do any good 
to serve them, where so much blood has been shed in accursed war, I 
fihall be happy. May I never see another shot fired ! " 



OUR COUNCIL CHAMBER. 



[We shall be willing at all times to correspond privately with 
any young preacher who may require whatever help it is in our power 
to give, subject only to the condition that all letters to which a private 
reply is desired, shall contains stamped directed envelope for the answer. 
Any communication of this kind, addressed Rev. F. Wagstaff, Great 
Barr, Birmingham, shall receive our best and earliest attention.] 

John B. — Why trouble yourself about such subjects as " the un- 
pardonable sin ? " Far better choose simple topics more edifying to 
your hearers. It is true that many wise and good men have perplexed 
themselves for ages about Matt, xii, 32, but we think you are far more 
likely to puzzle the minds of a simple congregation, than to do them 
good, by taking that text, even if we complied with your request and 
published " a good taking outline " upon it. We are not prepared to 
do this, and frankly confess our inability ; but for your own private 
satisfaction, and that of any other readers who may be interested in 
the subject, we give, a brief extract from Professor Plumptre on the 
subject. He suggests " the blasphemy against the spirit," as a better 
translation, and points out that the word Holy, printed in our English 
version in italic, is not in the original. He then says : — ** To con- 
demn the Christ as a gluttonous man and a wine-bibber was to speak 
a word against the Son of Man. These offences might be sins ot 
ignorance, not implying more than narrowness and prejudice. But to 
see a man delivered from the power of Satan unto God, to watch the 
work of the Spirit of God, and then to ascribe that work to the power 
of evil, this was to be out of sympathy with goodness and mercy 
altogether. In such a character there was no opening for repentance, 
aind, therefore, none for forgiveness. This is the ultimate stage of 
antagonism to God and to His truth, when the clearest proofs of 
Divine'power and goodness are distorted into evidence that the power 
is evil. The human nature in that extremest debasement has identified 
itself with the devil nature, and must share its doom." 



Companionship. — An Eastern tale informs us that a man in a bath 
had a piece of scented clay put into his hand, to which he spake thus : 
" Art thou musk, or ambergris.? for I am charmed with thy perfume." 
It answered : " I. was only an unfragrant piece of clay ; but was left 
some time in the company of the rose, and the quality of my sweet 
companion was communicated to me." So the Scripture says, " Ha 
that walketh with wise men shaJJ be wise '' 
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BE PATIENT. 

" Be patient, therefore, brethren. # # * * Behold the husbandman waiteth 
for the precious fruit of the earth, and hath long patience. for it, until he receive the 
early and latter rain." — ^James v. 7. 

Tiller ! when the spring-time breaketh, 

That her increase earth may yield, 
When the lark-song thee awaketh. 
Drive thee then thy team afield . 
Though the ground thy treasure hideth, 

Broad-cast sow the precious grain ; 
Long time if it there abideth, 
Yet shall not thy hope be vain. 
Rise thee early, bide thee late. 
Patient then the fruitage wait : 
Sure the garnering time will come, — 
Thou shalt shout the harvest-home. 

Mother ! on thy bbsom sleepeth 

One, though born of yesterday. 
Who, if well thy charge thou keepeth, 

Shares an angel's destiny. 
In the morn thy seed be sowing, 

Nor at eve thy hand withhold ; 
Prayerful, nurse the germ that's growing, 
Watchful, mark the bud unfold. 
Rise thee early, bide thee late : 
Patient if thou watch and wait. 
Blooms thy flower for angel-eyes 
On the fields of Paradise. 

Christian ! see the fields before thee, 
Whitening for the reaper's hand ; 
Nodding harvests mute implore thee, — 

Wilt thou in the market stand ? 
Enter ; earnest, faithful, cheerful. 

Let thine arm the sickle ply ; 
Slothful now, thy guilt were fearful, — 
Resting-time will soon be nigh. 
Rise thee early, toil thee late. 
Patient thy reward await : 
Long when thou hast pass'd to rest, 
By that toil shall souls be blest. 



A DEFINITE PURPOSE NECESSARY TO SUCCESS. 

Success is never an accident. In whatever department of effort it 
is achieved, it is of necessity the result of a definite purpose of persever- 
ing action. This is true of Christian work as of every other enter- 
prise. They who would secure the approving *' Well done I " must 
do something more than dream of great things. It is not the possession 
of talents, but the use of them that will ensure the Master's commenda- 
tion at the last. What if you are not highly educated, like one whom 
j^ou know, or naturally clever like a secoud, or possessed of great gift 
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-of eloquence, like a third ; you have, it may be, what is better than 
either of them. Some one has said that " genius is capacity for taking 
pains." But who can persevere, who has not some clearly-defined 
course before him ? Plan out your work : then do it. 

A definite, earnest purpose, embodied prof)erly in action, can do 
anything in the practical world ; it can almost work miracles. ** Where 
there is a will, there is a way." A great purpose is always the ante- 
cedent of a great action. Demosthenes had never made his fame as 
an orator immortal and world-wide, had not an all-conquering purpose 
made him eqi^al to a triumph over almost insuperable natural 
•defects in speaking. Sir Isaac Newton had never risen to the proud 
•eminence to which as a philosopher he reached had he not nerved 
himself from childhood to habits of patient inquiry. And, to come 
down to later days, Wesley had never left behind him such results, had 
not the great purpose of glorifying God in his day and generation sus- 
tained him in his labours. And thus we might continue to cite names 
to show that an earnest purpose is a necessary condition of success. 
Living examples of thig truth are all around us. The men of our day 
who have won the prizes in their varied spheres of life, have done so 
by embodying a well-defined purpose in earnest, living action. Again 
we say, — Plan out your work : then no it ! 

Intelligently-directed energy succeeds everywhere by an absolute law 
in the very constitution of things ; it cannot, by possibility, fail of 
5ucc^s, since the means only are necessary to the end, as the cause is 
to the effect. But the reason why many fail in the several objects in 
which they engage is easily accounted for ; they have no definite plan of 
action before them. What they do, sustains no specific relation to the 
result wished for. Their energy (and many who fail in their different 
pursuits have energy) tends to the wrong point ; it is zeal in a good 
cause, but not according to knowledge. They work hard for nothing, 
because there is no actual result possible to their mode of action. So 
once* more we say to every Christian worker — Plan out your work ; 
ihen DO IT ! 



Give Thyself Wholly to Them. — Passing through the chambers 
of a factory at Sevres, we observed an artist drawing a picture upon a 
vase. We watched him for several minutes, but he appeared to be 
quite unconscious of our observation. Parties of visitors passed through 
the room, glanced at his work more or less hurriedly, and ' made re- 
marks, but he as a deaf man heard not, and as a dead man regarded 
.not. Why should he ? Had he not royal work on hand ? What mat- 
tered to him the approbation of the criticism of passers by ? They did 
not get between him and the light, and therefore they were no hin- 
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drance, though they certainly were no help. " Well," thought we 
" after this fashion should we devote our heart and soul to the ministry 
which we have received. This one thing I do." Bowing over our 
work, scanning earnestly our copy, and laying on each line and tint 
with careful, prayerful hand, we would finish the work which the Lord 
has given us to do without regard to friend or foe. The Sevres vase 
retained no impress of the onlooker's gaze ; the result of the worker's 
skill would have been the same if he had been altogether unseen ; 
human criticism can help us but little, and human approbation may 
damage our work most seriously. Let us forget that we are judged of 
men, and henceforth live only as in the Great Master's eye, absorbed 
in doing his will. — Spurgeon, • 

Activities. — Dr. Adam Clarke said that " the old proverb about 
having too many irons in the fire, was an abominable old lie. Have 
all in it ; shovel, tongs, and poker.*' Wesley said, " I am always in 
haste, but never in a hurry ; leisure and I have long taken leave of each 
other." He travelled about five thousand miles in a year ; preached 
about three times a day, commencing at five o'clock in the morning ; 
and his published works amounted to about two hundred volumes. 
Ashbury travelled six thousand miles a year, and preached incessantly. 
Coke crossed the Atlantic eighteen times, preached, wrote, travelled, 
established missions, begged from door to door for them, and laboured 
in all respects as if, like the apostles, he would " turn the world upside 
down." At nearly seventy years of age he started to Christianise 
India. 

Be Courteous. — ^Tract distributors and others will do well to re- 
member the importance of a courteous behaviour when about their 
work. " Sir, do you want to know how I was converted — I, an old 
grey-headed sinner ? " said a good old man to his minister. " Tell 
me," answered the minister. " I was walking along one day, and met 
a little boy. The little boy stopped at my side. ' Please, sir,' he said, 
* will you take a tract ? And please, sir, will you read it ? ' Tracts ! I 
alway hated tracts and such things ; but that, * Please, sir,' overcame 
me. I could not swear at that kind spoken ' Please, sir.' No, no : I 
took the tract, and I thanked the little boy, and I said Td read it ; and 
I did read it, and the reading of it saved my soul. I saw I was a sinner, 
and I saw that Jesus Christ could save me from my sins. That 
' Please, sir,* was the entering wedge of my old hard heart." 



Mutual Charity. — The strong in grace are apt to offend the weak, 
and the weak are apt to condemn the strong : mutual charity would 
produce mutual agreemenf. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 
Herod and John (vi, 14-29). 

We here enter upon Part iii. 0/ the Gospel. See divisions as given 
in the Lay Preacher for Jan., 1878, page 11. This section, which 
extends to the end of chap, ix, will include our Lord's second voyage ; 
His first and second journeys beyond Galilee ; and will close with His 
return to Galilee and conversations in Capernaum. We shall now find 
Him speaking of His death as of Divine appointment, and His ministry 
includes Gentiles as well as Jews. 

, 14. — Both Herod and John heard of Jesus (see Matt, xi, 3 ; Luke 
vii, 18). Neither prison walls nor palace guards can keep out the 
truth. *'The mention of Herod's conjecture shows the impression 
produced by the miracles of Jesus, and leads to the following narrative 
respecting John. It does not appear that Herod was ever hostile to 
Jesus. The account given of his opinion concerning the miracles of 
Jesus, and of the motive which led to the execution of John, teach 
that he had no unfriendly purpose. The Pharisees are described as 
the enemies of Christ, and the Herodians (iii, 6), but not the king 
himself" {Godwin), 

1 5. — " These men represent the speculators of society. They repre- 
sent, too, the persons who can talk about religious subjects without 
having any religious y^(f//«^" {Dr, Patker), 

16. — ** The unwelcome censor was thrown into the depths of a 
gloomy dungeon in the city of Machaerus. But Herod's feeble and 
vacillating soul could not thus be freed from his influence : he felt in 
his deeper self that the Baptist was right ; he listened sometimes to his 
. passion, sometimes to his conscience, and sometimes he even took 
counsel of his prisoner. But the smiles of Herodias were more per- 
suasive than the words of the austere preacher. In the mad elation of 
a feast, celebrated at the very castle of Machaerus, on the occasion of 
Herod's birthday, the king made a rash vow to the daughter of Herodias 
to recompense her for having charmed the assembly by a dance. He 
pledged himself to give her whatsoever she should ask. Counselled by 
her mother, she asked the head of John the Baptist. Thus, it seemed 
to her, that stern voice might be stifled, which made itself heard even. 
in the tumult of the feast. Though absent, he was there, a silent and 
terrible guest. But it was in vain the noble head was struck off ; from 
the bipod of the prophet arose a yet more terrible cry. Herod could 
never cease to hear it, for as soon as the fame of Jesus began to be 
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spread abroad, he exclaimed, with blanched ctieek : * This is John ! ' 
Men may kill the body, but truth and conscience they cannot kill" 
(Pressensk), But Herod, who belonged to the Saducees, did not 
believe in the doctrine of the resurrection. As Dr. Parker forcibly 
says : '* Here is the reply of conscience to the suggestion of fancy." 

1 7. — " Herod himself ^ That is, he had taken into his own hands 
the quarrel of Herodias. Yet he feared John, and also the people (see 
Matt, xiv, 5I. He was more afraid of the people than of God. 

18. — A remarkable instance of moral courage. Many lecture the 
poor : but few tell the rich of their faults. 

19. — Herodias set herself against him" (Godwin), "Herodias 
hung upon him." This seems to me the import of the phrase, fVEi^€v 
avTO), which is with peculiar propriety applied to a dog fastening his 
teeth into his prey and holding it down" (Doddridge), "There is 
nothing out of hell so virulent as the hatred of woman" (Parker), See 
Eccles. vii, 26, 

20. — For " feared," Doddridge reads " reverenced," and Godwin 
** revered." Wicked men always have some respect for those who are 
truly good. *' The different accounts given of Herod are quite con- 
sistent. Men are influenced by various motives, and the assertion of 
one is not a denial of others " (Godwin), In this confinement the 
prophet was not forgotten ; but as if Herod had studied to increase his 
own torment, he must be sent for again and again to discourse before 
him " (Doddridge), 

21. — '* Galilee was only part of the territory over which Herod 
ruled ; but being the principal, it is often put for the whole. If the 
guests were not merely from the one province, there is no reason for 
supposing that the banquet was in Tiberias. The description of the 
day as a suitable one must refer to the purpose of Herodias ; but the 
mention here of her design would be improper, and that the dancing 
was planned with the expectation of a promise is improbable. The 
same expression, a good time, would be naturally used either for a 
festive or ayf^ season" (Godwin), As to the locality, Josephiis states 
that John was put to death in Machaerus, and that Herod had a magni- 
ficent palace there (see Ant. xviii, 5, 2 ; Wars, vii, 6, 2). Those 
who can find a convenient day for sin, often find no day for repent- 
ance. 

22-25. — ^The oath seems to have been called forth by some sign of 
surprise on the part of the girl at the greatness of the promise. That 
the daughter was not a party to the mother's design beforehand is clear 
from the fact that she retired to ask for instructions as to the form her 
request to the king should take. " There is much more reason to 
wonder that she was induced to make such a request at all, than that 
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she made some difficulty, for a while, of presenting it, considering 
how savage it seemed, and how many pleasing views must be sacri- 
ficed to it '* (Doddridge). The head would be required as a proof that 
execution had been actually performed. 

26. — Sorrow that was not repentance. ** Conscience founded on 
vanity is a false monitor ; conscience founded on reason is a light from 
Heaven. Men often blunder when talking of consc ience. Some men 
confound the subtle interplay of honour and courtesy with moral in- 
stincts, and serve the published conventional creed rather than the 
directions of unsophisticated nature. Herod sacrificed conscience to 
courtesy ; he immolated right on the altar of pride '* (Dr Patker), 
27. — " An executioner ; " lit., one of his guards, or an attendant. 
28. — " Damsel ; " /.^., " Maiden.'* " Forgetting the tenderness of 
her sex ; this may, perhaps, be intimated in the repetition of the word 
maiden " (Doddridge), Jerome says that Herodias treated the Bap- 
tist's head in a [very disdainful manner, pulling out the tongue which 
she imagined had injured her, and pierced it with a needle.'* 

29. — Loving hands buried what loving hearts mourned over. 
Matthew (xiv, 1 2) tells us where the mourners went for comfort. 

HoMiLETic Hints. — This narrative is prolific of hints for sermons. 
" The incident is fruitful of suggestion as to life generally : i. Bad 
men may have great power. 2. The season of intoxication the season 
of temptation. 3. Reason extinguished by voluptuousness. 4. Oppor- 
tunities to wreak their vengeance will always occur to those who are 
watching for them. 5. Great faith has great trials. 6. The most 
honoured men put to the greatest extremities. 7. The man who 
preached the baptism of water, sealing his testimony with the baptism 
of blood. 8. This closing of a dispensation with the blood of a martyr , 
a very fitting introduction to a dispensation which was to be closed 
with the blood of a Saviour" (Dr, Parker), From verses 14-16 take 
these lessons : i. Conscience will not always sleep (Prov. i, 27). 2, 
The punishment of sin begins in this world (Gen. iv, 13 ; Lev. xxvi 
36-39.) 3. Wicked men do not live half their days. How miserable. 
Herod was, though a King ! Or from verses 23-29 : i. It is wrong to 
use God's name on slight occasions. 2. It is unlawful to promise to 
do anything before we know what it is. 3. An oath or promise to 
commit wickedness is not binding. 4. The fear of man is a false guide 
to our conduct ; Herod " feared the multitude — this kept him right ; 
but he also feared those that *' sat at meat," and this led him astray. 5. 
The fear of God is the only true guiding principle (Prov. viii, 13, xiv, 
26, 27, xix, 23 ; Isa. viii, 13 ; i Peter i, 17). 6. Hatred leads to 
murder (i John iii, 15). 
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Plain Preaching. — Let your preaching be plain. Painted glass is 
most curious ; plain glass is most perspicuous. Preach a crucified 
Saviour in a crucified style. Paul taught so plainly that the 
Corinthians esteemed him a fool. Let your matter be substantial 
wholesome food. God and Christ, and the gospel, faith, repentance, 
regeneration. Aim purely at God's glory and the salvation of souls. 
Study as if there were no help promised in preaching ; preach as if 
there had been no study. Preach plainly, yet with novelty ; preach 
powerfully, as Micah, as Paul, in intention of spirit, not extension of 
voice. To this end, get your sermon into your own souls. It is best 
from the heart to the heart. Preach prudentially, as stewards to give 
each their portion. Get your sermons into your own memory. How 
can you expect your people should remember and repeat, if you read ? 
Yet use cau.tion. Our memories are not of brass ; they are bruised by 
the fall. Beware of giving occasion to say, " I may stay at home in 
the afternoon ; I shall 'hear only the same strain." 

Faithful Preaching. — A preacher should be faithful to three 
things ; faithful to the Word of God, as Samuel to Eli — faithful to his 
own conscience, as Peter and John before the rulers of the Jews — and 
faithful to the case of his hearers, as Nathan to David. His aim 
should- be to hear it said to him with truth at last, by the faithful and 
TRUE WITNESS, " Well doufe, good and faithful servant ; because thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things ; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord." This plaudit will be a 
full reward for all those services which exposed him to the scofis of the 
profane, and the censures of the lukewarm. 

Misuse of Scripture Texts. — In reviewing a " Handbook of 
Bible Readings," the New York Independent recently made the 
following timely remarks : — " The arranging of platoons of Scripture 
texts is not of itself the bringing forth of the deep meaning and true 
force of God's Word. That a minister may give out a good text, and 
then preach a sermon destitute of spiritual Hfe — this is known to all. 
And he may have his Bible crowded with book-marks, and turn 
rapidly from part to part, garnishing each sentence with a Scripture 
quotation, specifying chapter and verse, and yet the whole discourse be 
without spiritual profit. We know that one may abound in Greek and 
Latin quotations, and still be far from scholarly. So preaching is not 
necessarily * biblical ' because it is crowded with Scripture quotations. 
Indeed, the highest biblical learning, like the most extensive classical 
Bttainment, may not show itself in crude masses, Hke undissolved lumps 
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•of sugar in a cup of coffee. The highest knowledge pervades a dis- 
course unnoticed ; it exists in perfect solution. So the most thoroughly 
biblical discourse is not a mere mosaic of the utterances of Paul, 
Moses, Isaiah, and Jude ; but an exhibition of the mind of the Spirit 
Jying Jbeneath their words. What parses under the name of Bible 
Readings is by no means the true method of biblical exposition. It is 
(exceptions allowed, of course) superficial and disjointed ; an array 
merely of the husks of truth," 



SCRIPTURE TEXTS ILLUSTRATED. 



THE GOLDEN CALF REDUCED TO POWDER. 

" And he took the calf which they had made, and burnt it in the fire, and ground 
it to powder, and strawed it upon the water, and made the children of Israel drink 
of it.*' — Exod. xxxii, 20. 

Many persons, and amongst them some learned men, have supposed 
that the calf which is here spoken of could not have been of gold, 
because this metal, being extremely malleable, spreads itself under the 
hammer, and does not break. M. Rieu, a lawyer, in Lausanne, gives 
-the following narrative in the Chretien Evangelique, which removes all 
doubt upon the subject : — 

** Many years ago, being in a neighbouring city, where the working 
up of gold constitutes the chief employment, I asked permission of 
one of the principal masters to visit his workshop. One of the clerks 
At once very politely placed himself at my disposal. We could hear 
from the ofl&ce the anvil resounding with the blows of the hammer ; 
but, on entering the workshop, there was nothing to be seen of metal 
dazzling from the furnace, nor the bright showers of splinters which 
would be thrown ofE in working — all the metal in process was cold. On 
expressing my surprise to my guide, he said — * Gold is always worked 
-cold, because it crumbles when hot. Show this gentleman,' said he, 
calling a workman, who immediately took a bar of gold, and placing the 
end of it in the fire, stirred the coal, and. used a powerful pair of 
bellows. In a few minutes he drew it out quite hot ; the part thus 
prepared was placed on the anvil, and the first blow, although 
moderate, broke it oiF instantly from the bar. A few more blows 
sufficed to break it into innumerable pieces, the splinters of which 
spread all round. Thus, while iron, silver, platina, become more 
malleable when hot, gold, is an exception, and becomes brittle as 
glass. 

" The text which I have quoted, and all the disputes of which it has 
been the subject, came then to my mind. There was the means em- 
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ployed by Moses under my eyes ; and, more than this, it had been* 
three thousand three hundred years in the revelation, which, always 
exact, says expressly that Moses put the golden calf ' in the fire, and 
ground it to powder/ " 

Gold is one of the most precious substances ; nevertheless, Moses 
hesitates not to reduce to powder that which had served for the idolatry 
of the Israelites. God never hesitates to break the idols that His 
chlidren make for themselves, however precious they maybe in their 
eyes, or in themselves ; because an idol not destroyed destroys him who 
serves it. 
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RECEIVING THE ATONEMENT. 

" We also joy in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now 
received the atonement.** — Rom. v, ii. - % 

^ 

I. — ^The Atonement. — i, Divine in its appointment ; 2, efficacious^ 
in its effect ; 3, universal in its extent. 

II. — Its reception. — i, Doctrinally ; 2, experimentally ; 3, practi- 
cally, as implanting the principle of obedience to the Divine commands. 

III. — The resultant happiness. — We " joy in God:" i, in our 
relationship to Him ; 2, in His attributes, as (a) His wisdom to 
instruct, (d) His power to support, and (c} His love as our strength ; 
3, in anticipation of the future ; and 4, in Heaven to all eternity. 

R. Cheesewright. 



THE CITIES OF REFUGE. 

•*The Lord also spake unto Joshua, saying, * Speak to the children of Israel,'*^ 
etc. — Josh. XX, 1-6, 

This was but the carrying out of what had been determined on before 
(Num. XXXV, 1 1- 14). These cities were typical of Christ. 

I.. T/ie authorities were forbidden to give up the fugitive to the avenger 
of blood, if he was not guilty of murder (v. 5). None will be rejected 
who come to Christ (Matt, xi, 28 ; John vi, 37). 

" The avenger of blood."—" It was, and even still is, a common 
practice, among nations of patriarchal habits, that the nearest of kin 
should, as a matter of duty, avenge the death of a murdered relative. 
Compensation for murder is allowed by the Koran, and he who kills 
the murderer after this is to suffer grievous punishment. Among the 
Bedouins, and other Arab tribes, should the offer of blood-money be 
refused, the * Thar,' or law of blood, comes into operation, and any 
person within the fifth degree of blood from the homicide may ber 
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legally killed by any one within the same degree of consanguinity to 
the victim. Frequently the homicide will wander from tent to tent 
over the desert, or even rove through the towns and villages on its 
borders, with a chain about his neck and in rags, begging contributions 
from the charitable to pay the apportioned blood-money. Three days 
and four hours are allowed to the persons within the * Thar ' for escape. 
The right to blood-revenge is never lost, except as annulled by com- 
pensation : It descends to the latest generation. Similar customs, with 
local distinctions, are found in Persia, Abyssinia, among the Druses, 
said Circassians." — Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 

2. So sacred was human life amo7ig the Jews ^ that, if the slayer had 

unintentionally slain his fellow , he must remain in the city until the 

death of the high priest (v, 6). The death of Christ, the true High 

Priest, is the salvation of sinners (Heb. ix, 14-17; 1 Peter, i, 

18, 19). 

3. The cities of refuge were distributed through the land, at proper 
-distances from each other, that they might be convenient to all ; and 
every impediment was to be removed, so that they might be easy of 
access. Christ is accessible to all. Salvation is near, and Jesus is a 
present Help in every time of trouble (Matt, xi, 28 ; Rom, x, 11-13 ; 
Heb. vii; 25 ; Rev. xxii, 17). 

4. These cities were for strangers, as well as the people of Israel 
•(y, 9). Christ's salvation is for Jews and Gentiles (Rom. iii, 22-24, 

^9» 30)- 

I. — All are in danger. — All are sinners, and must be punished, if 

not pardoned (Rom. ii, 8, 9 ; 2 Thess. i, 8, 9). 

II. — All may be saved. — The atonement is for all ; and they who 
are not saved have themselves to blame (John v, 40 ; i John ii, i, 2). 

III. — All MUST flee. — (See Psalm xlvi, i; Isai. xxvi, i, 2 ; Zech. 
ix, 12 ; Matt, iii, 7). All these passages show that the curse of God 
is in pursuit of every sinner. All may take refuge in Christ, and all 
who refuse to do so must eternally perish. A. 



THE DEFEATED PERSECUTOR. 

" By the grace of God lam what I am." — i Cor. xv., 10. 

Contrast Saul the persecutor with Paul the Apostle ! Whence the 
change ? (See Acts xxvi, 12-20.) 
I. — The Persecutor's errand. 

1. Its nature, — Persecution. In regard to Stephen, he was " con- 
senting unto his death." " Many of the saints did I shut up in prison ; 
and when they were put to death, I gave my voice against them." 

2. Its motives. For want of knowledge, he deemed QaiV^V ^T^vnv- 
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poster. " I verily thought with myself that I ought to do many things^ 
contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth." Saul was a bigot ; sincere, 
but deluded. 

3. Its results. Threatening others, Saul was himself arrested. 
The mission that was to have carried death to other men brought life 
to his own soul. 

II. — The persecutor's arrest. 

1. // was sudden. (See Acts ix, 3.) Conviction of sin, and con- 
version often a gradual work. God's Spirit works in various ways. 
The experience of other men is not always a guide for us. Means are 
adapted to circumstances. 

2. // was public. Witnessed by his companions. Those wha 
travelled with him were amazed ; they heard the voice, but understood 
not the words. (Compare Acts ix, 7, with xxii, 9). The world sees 
the change in the converted man when they cannot comprehend its^ 
cause. 

3. // was irresistible. God's hand stopped him ; God's voice spoke 
to him ; God's spirit convicted him. " Why persecutest thou Me ? '^ 
Small need to ask, *' Who art Thou, Lord ? " 

III. — The persecutor's surrender. 

1. // was prompt. In the same hour came the conviction and the 
question, " What wilt Thou have me to do ? " He was near Damascus 
when the Lord stopped him. Already, perhaps, the city was visible Sxt 
the distance ; but he who designed to enter it a persecutor went in as 
"the prisoner of the Lord." 

2. // was complete. " I was not disobedient to the heavenly vision.'* 
He who started from Jerusalem mad with rage against the followers of 
Jesus, reached the gates of Damascus in the character of an anxious 
inquirier. 

IV. — The persecutor's destiny. 

1. He became an inquirer. " What wilt Thou have me to do ? " 

2. He became a learner. He had before sat at the feet of Gamaliel ; 
he must now learn of Ananias. 

3. He became a 'preacher. Zealous for the cause he once hated ; 
valiant for the truth he once despised. 

4. He became an apost.e. Called from great sin, he became a great 
witness for Christ ; not to the Jews only, but also to the Gentiles. 

5. He became a martyr. His life was hard and laborious (2 Cor. 
xi, 23-27). " Ready to be offered." 

Application. — Paul, who felt the guilt of sin so much that he styled 
himself *' the chief of sinners," attributed his conversion to the grace of 
God. It is by such work that God glorifies Himself. Hegjer, what 
are you ? Where are you ? Are you willing to be saved ? W. 
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THE APOSTLE'S LIFE IN CHRIST. 

" And the life which I now lire in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God 
-who loved me, and g^ave Himself for me." — Gal. ii, 20. 

The life of man can only be an example for good as that life is bent in 
a Godward direction. As a man turning his face toward the sun is 
clothed and circled with its golden glory, and reflects its radiance, so 
-that man, whose heart is toward God in the remembrance of His name, 
and, in the exercise of His worship, receives in himself the light of the 
Divine glory, and shows forth the God-like character. The life of 
. such a man is an example for good ; it is as an illuminated circle emit- 
ting rays in every direction — " a light shining in a dark place." Such 
an example is presented in the life of the Apostle, described in these 
words. 

Observe — 

I. — The religious life of the apostle. 

1. Characterised from the beginning by promptitude of action, 
A moment came in the history of the Apostle, as it comes in the life 
<ii most men, when he had to form a bold, important decision. He 
had to choose between the waning cause of Judaism he had so zealously 
-defended, and the rising power of Christianity. It was a moment of 
profound and solemn interest ! He saw and felt what he ought to do, 
and did it ; he knew what he had to lose, and he risked it all ; and the 
lowly, acquiescent cry — "Lord, what would'st thou have me to do ? " — 
indicated into which scale he had thrown his whole self. And so, at 
the beginning, and often during the course of our Christian life, a 
period comes to us, surrounded with peril and demanding prompt and 
vigorous action. If the right step be not taken, and not taken at the 
right moment, the result will be irreparable disaster. 

2. Characterised by a constant solicitude fot his personal salva- 
tion. Great as the Apostle was, though his endowments were high 
and his privileges many, he was conscious of the danger that the 
requirements of his public life might have an injurious effect upon his 
private religious experience. This is a danger that perpetually 
threatens every advocate of the truth, and every earnest worker for 
Christ. It is a mournful possibility that in our diligence to promote 
the salvation of others, we may neglect our own. The reservoir that 
pours out its waters to refresh and invigorate the thirsty thousands in 
the populous valley is ever imbibing every rill that drains from the 
neighbouring mountains. So if we are to bless others with our labours 
and keep alive within us the motive power that propels to action, we 
must continually drink in the streams of blessing that flow from the 
everlasting hills. 
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3. Characterised by a spirit of devotion. He was a man of 
prayer. The Pauline epistles abound with expressions (hat plainly 
indicate the habitual devoutness of the Apostle's mind (i Cor. xiv, 15 ; 
2 Cor. xiii, 7; Phil, i, 9 ; i Thess. v, 23; 2 Thess. i, 11). Pray for 

yourself y that the life of faith may grow and expand, that you may 
exert a mightier influence for good, that your efforts may be crowned 
with success. Pray for the unconverted. You will find them every- 
where, in the same pew, round the same table, in the same office. 
Pray for your minister^ and you will find more unction in the sermon*^ 
more receptivity in your heart. 

4. Characterised by a habit of lofty communion. It was a life 
in the flesh : but it was also something more than that — ii was a life in 
the spirit. He was like a tall, gigantic mountain whose broad base is 
fixed in the rocks far down beneath our feet, but whose top, springing 
into the lofty expanse above, reposes under the pure covering of 
radiant snow and sunlight. Communion with Christ lifts the soul 
above trials and sorrows of life, and affords comfort in the darkest day 
of adversity. The holy Rutherford, when imprisoned for the truth's 
sake, said — " I thought of Jesus until every stone in the walls of my 
cell shone like a ruby." 

n. — The source and power of this life. ** I live by the faitk 
of the Son of God who loved me, and gave Himself for me." 

Faith in Christ is the source and power of this life. Faith in Christ 
as a sacrificial offering for sin — " and gave Himself for me." Faith 
in Christ as a being of infinite and irrepressible love — love flowing 
out towards the whole race, and yet in a mysterious and wonderful 
way, specially manifested to me — "Who loved me." There was 
no calling upon God to interfere in arresting the consequences of 
human sin, but His own love. He " so loved the world that He gave His 
Only Begotten Son." Love set eveiy attribute of the Divine Nature m 
motion towards devising and effecting the rescue of sinning humanity .- 
It is easier to believe in one who loves us and manifests His love, than 
in the most upright person who lacks the softening influence of 
• revealed affection. Faith in Jesus produces vital union with Him : the 
soul participates in the Divine Nature, and pulses with the throbbings 
of Divine Life. Thus our love is evoked, our energies stimulated, and 
our example becomes a bright, cheering and inviting testimony for 
good. 

Great Grimsby, Geo. Barlow. 



Thoroughness. — Do nothing by halves. If it be right, do it boldly ;• 
if wrong leave it undone. 



THE PLATFORM. 



KIND WORDS. 

Here are four good reasons why we should use kind words when we 
speak to others : — 

1. Because they always cheer him to whom they are addressed. 
They soothe him if he is wretched ; they comfort him if he is sad. 
They keep him out of the slough of despond, or help him out if he 
happens to be in. 

2. There are words enough of the opposite kind flying in all 
directions — sour words, cross words, fretful words, insulting words, 
overbearing words, irritating words. Now, let kind words have a 
chance to get abroad, since so many and so different are on the 
wing. 

3. Kind words bless him that uses the?n, A sweet sound on the 
tongue tends to making the heart mellow. Kind words react upon 
the kind feelings which prompted them, and make them more 
kind. They add fresh fuel to the fire of benevolent emotion in the 
soul. 

4. Kind words beget kind feelings. People love to see the face and 
hear the voice of such a man. 

Kind words are, therefore, of great value. As good old George. 
Herbert sa}s : " Good words are worth much and cost little.' 



t» 



HOW TO " ORDER THE CHILD." 
An Outline Address to Parents. 

** How shall wc order the child, and how shall we do unto him ? " — ^Judges 
ziii, 12. 

When a child is born into the world, the parents should — 

1. Regard the child as having entered upon an immortal exist- 
ence. 

2. Heartily dedicate him to God, as Hannah did Samuel. 

3. Pray for him, and teach him to pray. 

4. Store his mind with the truth of God's Word. 

5. Set him a Christian example. 

6. Train him to habits of obedience, order, generosity, industry 
and economy. 

7. Check the first buddings of evil, and cherish the first indica- 
tions of right feeling. 

8. Rest not until his heart is given to Christ. 



THE DESK. 



THREE LOAVES AND THREE LESSONS. 

Read Luke xi, 1-13. — ** One of His disciples." Perhaps a new con- 
vert, who had not heard the Sermon on the Mount. — Note that we are 
taught, before asking anything for ourselves, to pray for the sanctifica- 
tion of God's name, the coming of His kingdom and the doing of His 
utlL This familiar instance, taken from ordinary life, illustrates the 
importance of importunity in prayer. Each family in that land ground 
their own corn and baked their own flour. There were no public 
bakers; and hospitality was a binding duty. The heat of Eastern 
climates makes the night preferable to the dayfor travelling ; but mid- 
night is everywhere an unseasonable hour of call. This Qh\xr\ish friend 
thinks it a vexatious thing that his whole family should be disturbed at 
midnight for the sake of somebody of whom he knows nothing ; but, 
because he fears his neighbour will keep him awake all night, he grants 
what he desires. His conduct applies to God no farther than this : 
He sometimes answers prayer long after He seems to have refused. 
He who will not persevere in prayer, under some discouragement, is 
not properly impressed with the necessity of his case. Earthly fathers, 
eiil as they by nature are, love their children, and are commonly dis- 
posed to grant them all their reasonable desires. 

Lessons to be enforced. — 

L — It IS THE DUTY OF MEN TO PRAY. We are more dependent upon 
God even than children upon their parents. 

H. — It is our duty to pray for others. The Lord's prayer 
teaches this — **we," ** our,'* ** us." The " three loaves" were wanted 
for another (and see Gen. xviii, 23-32; Exod xxxii, 10, 11; Deut. 
ix, 18-25). 

III. — We should be importunate in prayer. If the churlish 
and self-indulgent, deaf alike to friendship and necessity, can, after a 
positive refusal, be won over by sheer persistency, how much more 
may the same determined perseverance in prayer be expected to pre- 
vail whh Him who is ** rich unto all that call upon Him !" (Rom, 

X, 12.) 



Life and its Failures. — If life be a battle, how mad must he be 
who fails to arm himself for the contest. If life be a storm, how in- 
fatuated is he who sleeps while his bark is driven amid unknown 
waters. If life be a pilgrimage, how unwise is he who strays from the 
right road, nor seeks to return until the twilight shadows gather round 
his pathway. 



ILLUSTRATIONS. 



The Wicket Gate. — Dean Howson, in the preface to Rimmer's 
^* Ancient Streets and Homesteads of England," remarks: "The 
' wicket gate ' of the ' Pilgrim's Progress * is commonly represented as 
a garden-gate or a turnpike-gate ; but really the term denotes a small 
-doorway cut out of a large door ; and, concealed behind a tree at the 
Tfest end of Elstow church, is just such a small doorway in the broad 
wooden surface of the great door. Through this lowly opening 
Bunyan must often have passed when a boy ; and if it were simply 
drawn and engraved, I believe we should have a correct picture of that 
which was before his imagination when he described the early steps of 
Christian's pilgrimage." 

Growing as Lilies. — How do Christians grow like Hlies? (i) For 
beauty and glory. (2) The lily hath a sweet and fragrant smell. So 
have Christians a sweetness and shining expressed in their conversa- 
tion. (3) In regard of purity and whiteness. (4) In regard of 
sudden growth ; when God gives a blessing there is a strange growth 
on a sudden. As it is observed of this plant that it grows very much 
in the night ; so God's children, when His blessing is upon them they 
thrive marvellously in a short space. — Dr, Sibs, 

Christ gives what Sinners want. — A man on the Malabar coast 
was directed by the heathen priest, in order to make atonement for his 
sins, to drive iron spikes through his sandals, and to walk on these 
about four hundred and eighty miles. He undertook the journey ; 
but, while halting for rest under a large, shady tree, where the Gospel 
was sometimes preached, one of the Missionaries came and preached in 
his hearing, from these words : "The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
from all sin.*' While he was preaching the man rose up, threw away 
his torturing sandals, and cried aloud, *' This is what 1 want ! " and he 
became a living witness of the truth of the text. 

Diligence Rewarded. — Long ago, a Httle boy was entered at 
Harrow school. He was put into a class beyond his years, and where 
all the scholars had the advantage of previous instruction denied to him. 
His master chided him for his dullness, and all his own efforts could 
not raise him from the lowest place on the form. But, nothing 
•daunted, he procured the grammars and other elementary books which 
his class-fellows had gone through in previous terms. He devoted the 
hours of play and not a few of the hours of sleep to the mastering of 
these ; till, in a few weeks, he gradually began to rise, and it was not 
long till he shot far ahead of all his companions and became not only 
dux of that division, but the pride of Harrow. That boy, whose career 
began with this fit of energetic application, you may see his statue in 
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St. Paul's Cathedral to-morrow ; for he lived to be the greatest Oriental 
scholar of modem Europe, and most of you have heard the name of 
Sir William Jones. — Life in Earnest, 
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The compiler of " Biblical Things not Generally Known" (i) would 
not, in our estimation, have detracted from the value of his book if he- 
had arranged its contents with some little regard to system. Thus, 
while the first paragraph relates to the Crucifixion, the second refers to 
the Star of Bethlehem, the third to our Lord's pillow in the ship, the 
fourth to the sweet spices prepared for the Saviour's burial, and the 
fifth to the flood. True, we have a very complete index of subjects 
and of texts illustrated ; but the volume would have been more useful 
if the contents had been arranged either in alphabetical order of 
subjects, or according to the books and chapters to which they refer.. 
Apart from this drawback, the work is an exceedingly valuable one; 
and many a preacher will refer to it again and again for materials 
needful to elucidate his texts, or for aid in expounding his lesson.. 
Much of the information given is curious, and all is serviceable and 
interesting. 

To what section of the Church ** John Simpson " may belong, we- 
do not know, but he has given us some very sound ** Thoughts " about 
the ministry. "Pulpit Freshness" (2) would have been all the better 
if carefully edited by some one accustomed to the press, and the useful 
hints would have been still more useful if the printer had done more 
justice to the author. 

Ought an editor to review his own books? A baker was once 
blamed for praising his pies, but answered that no one had a better 
right to commend them than he who had made them, and, therefore,, 
knew what they contained. We are not prepared to go quite so far as 
this worthy man in his logic ; but we may, perhaps, be excused if we say- 
that there are two volumes recently issued from the press which contain 
many things that may possibly be of interest to many of the readers of 
these lines. The " Temperance Worker** (3) has now completed its 
sixth year, and the Rev. Charles Garrett declared it to be " the best 
book in existence for Temperance workers." The " Guide " (4) 
makes its fourteenth annual appearance, and is really the only publica- 
tion of its class. Those of our friends who are interested in the greatest 
social reformation of the age may " taste and try " these volumes for 
themselves. 

In the '* National Temperance Hymnal " (5) we have so truly a 
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" new edition of an old book, that it fully deserves the credit of being a 
new one altogether." Mr. Compston has more than maintained his 
reputation as a compiler, and both editor and publisher merit our 
warmest thanks. 

The Lay Preacher does not profess to deal with controversial 
theology, but those who are interested in the topics of the day, and 
not afraid to read lest they meet with something opposed to their old 
ideas y will be glad to read Dr. Huntingdon's sermons (6). We are 
not sorry to meet with this quotation from Isaac Taylor on the fly-leaf : 
** When once this weighty question of the after-life has been opened, a 
controversy will ensue, in the progress of which it will be discovered 
that, with unobservant eyes, we and our predecessors have been so 
walking up and down, and running hither and thither, among dim 
notices and indications of the future destinies of the human family, as 
to have failed to gather up or to regard much that has lain upon the 
pages of the Bible, open and free to our use." 

Mr. Longley is providing some exceedingly good matter in his 
" Illustrated Series," of which " Will Hayman's Christmas " (7) is one. 
The story is from the pen of thepublisher, and fully proves his capacity 
for authorship. Well illustrated and nicely printed, these little books 
will not fail to be popular. 

The Book Society having already given us " Foxe's Book of 
Martyrs," and several of Bunyan's works for twopence each, is 
determined 10 outdo itself by printing a very full abridgment of 
** Fleetwood's Life of Christ " (8) for a penny. There are 180 pages, 
and several pictures. 

Those who wish to keep a record of their pulpit work will find Mr. 
Fox's ** Preacher's Register" (9) both simple and handy. Date, place, 
and text may be entered for something like a thousand sermons, while 
a number of blank pages are available for any other purpose needed. 

From the Religious Tract Society we have five new volumes, not one 
of which can fail to be of service to our readers in preparing for their 
work. Dr. Stoughton's ability to tell the story of our English Bible 
(10) is well known to all who have seen his many previous contribu- 
tions to historical religious literature. In a substantial volume we have 
an account of the earliest manuscript versions of the Scriptures in this 
coimtry, followed by a minute statement of the labours of each 
subsequent translator, down to the appearance of the authorised version 
in 161 1. Then follows an interesting chapter on a subject seldom 
included in works of this kind, namely the story of the Bible during the 
seventeeth and eighteenth centuries, and a statement relative to the 
origin and progress of the present English and American revision of 
the Scriptures. Several of the engravings add considerably to the 
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value of the book. Birrell's "Life of Richard Knill" (ii), in a new 
and revised edition, could scarcely appear at a more appropriate time 
than when the public attention is so largely occupied with Russia, the 
country m which Knill so long laboured as a missionary. The book is 
a perfect storehouse of incidents appropriate for quotation in the pulpit 
and on the platform. Dr. Edersheim, long known as a scholar, is 
writing a complete history of the events mentioned in Scripture. 
Three volumes have already appeared, and the fourth includes the 
story of Israel under the government of Samuel, Saul and David (12). 
While each volume is complete in itself, the whole will form, when 
finished, a most complete and useful series. Young preachers would 
do well to procure this work. If studied carefully it will afford them 
very much help in preparing sermons from the Old Testament 
narratives, a field of homiletics too much neglected. Mr. Stuart has 
given us yet another popular exposition of the Twenty-third Psalm 
(13). Where so many have done well, it is no slight thing to have 
discovered numerous fresh things to say, and to have said them in a 
style so fresh and pleasing. The Book of Esther will be like a new 
revelation to any young student who reads carefully what Mr. 
Symington has written (14). Conductors of Bible classes would do well 
to make the little volume the text-book of a series of lessons — in the 
case of classes composed of young men making the character of 
Mordecai the central object of study, and for young women that of 
Esther. 

Former volumes of Mr. Comper Gray's work (15) have been so 
frequently commended in these pages that it is now sufficient to inform 
our readers that the present issue is the fourth volume of the Old 
Testament section, and that it includes the Books of Kings and 
Chronicles. In our opinion the work increases in value and interest 
as the compiler proceeds with it. 

It is not everything from America that suits our taste. Much of 
the theology which finds great favour in certain circles in this country- 
is, to our mind, coarse and sensational, unredeemed by even the 
slightest trace of genius. In Dr. Cuyler's " Pointed Papers," however, 
we discover nothing of this kind (16). The tone is devout and tender, 
the thoughts stimulating, and the style such as will suit the simplest, 
while charming to the scholarly. Of the intensely spiritual character 
of the work, no one, who is at all familiar with the Doctor's former 
productions, will require us to speak. Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton 
deserve our heartiest thanks for placing so admirable a work in the 
English book market. Lay Preachers will find every chapter full of 
suggestive material for pulpit use. 

This last remark applies also, though in a different way, to the book 
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which next comes to hand (17). Mr. Champness has chosen a 
quaint title ; but though the gold is old enough, the workmanship is 
characterised by freshness and originality of style. Here is a 
sermon outline gleaned by us as we scanned hastily some half-dozen 
pages about the middle of the book — Text : Gen. xxviii, 12. I. Jesus, 
the ladder, connects heaven and earth. II. The ladder comes to 
sinners. III. God is at the top, speaking kind words down the- 
ladder. Application : Advice to climbers, i, Be sure to get the right 
ladder; 2, take firm hold; 3, don't look down, or you will be giddy ; 
4, don't come down to fetch any one else up. That last thought 
contains in itself the germ of a sermon. We shall return to Mr.. 
Champness's book again in search for material. 

" The Minister's Pocket Diary ''(18) is certainly of more service to the 
pastors than to lay preachers, but even the latter may use the volume 
to profit. There are several new features this year, and they are all 
improvements. The publishers tell us that to make room for these 
they have to devote less space than before to cash accounts. This is 
not inappropriate, for, as a rule, ministers have little enough of cash to 
spend, and their accounts require little room. 

(i) " Biblical Things not Generally Known." Price 4s. 6d. London : Stock. 

(2) " Pulpit Freshness : How Secured.** By John Simpson. Price 6d. London v 
Stock. 

(3) "Temperance Worker,'* Edited by Rev. F. Wagstaff. Volume for 1878. 
Price 2s. 6d. London ; Tweedie. 

(4) "Graham's Temperance Guide for 1878.*' Price 6d. London: Tweedie. 

(5) " The National Temperance Hymnal.** Edited by the Rev. J. Compston. In 
cloth, 3s. London : Tweedie. 

(6) "Conditional Immortality.*' By W. R. Huntingdon, D.D. Price 6d. 
London : Stock. 

(7) " Will Hayman's Christmas." By F. E. Longley. Price 6d. London t: 
Longley. 

(8) " The Life of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.*' Price id. London : 
Book Socieiy. 

(9) "The Preacher's Register.'* By John D. Fox. Price is 6d. Bingley : 
I^arrison. 

(10) "Our English Bible: its Translations and Translators.** By John 
Stoughton, D.D. Price 6s. London : Religious Tract Society. 

(11) " Life of the Rev. Richard Knill.*' By the Rev. E. M. Birrell. Price 3s 6d.. 
London : R. T. S. 

(12) " Israel under Samuel, Saul, and David.** By Dr. Edersheim. Price 2s 6d. 
London : R. T. S. 

(13) "The Lord is my Shepherd." By the Rev. James Stuart. Price 2 s. 6d, 
London : R. T. S. 

(14) "The Story of Esther the Gtueen.** By A. M. Symington, B.A. Price 2S. 6d.- 
London: R. T. S. 

(15) "The Biblical Museum.** By Rev. J. Com per Gray. Kings and Chronicles. 
Price 4s 6d. London : Stock. 

(16) "Pointed Papers for the Christian Life.** By Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 
Price 3s. 6d. London : Hodder and Stoughton. 

(17) "New Coins from Old Gold: or, Homely Hints from Holy Writ.'* By 
Thomas Champness. Price 3s. 6d. London : Hodder and Stoughton. 

(18) "The Minister's Pocket Diary and Visiting Book,** for 1879. Price 2s.. 
Lcmdon : Hodder and Stoughton. 
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The following is an extract from a letter just received : — " Dear Mr. 
Wagstaff, — I do hope the old subscribers to the Lay Preacher will 
make a resolute effort to aid you in securing many new ones. I shall 
do my best round here, and in addition beg to send you 5s., for which 
you will please forward the Magazine by post to two young beginners, 
if you know any such, to whom it may be useful. I think there are 
many who might subscribe to a fund for gratuitously circulating your 
periodical." I shall be very happy to receive further contributions for 
this purpose, and will send the Magazine regularly to young preachers 
whose names and addresses may be supplied for the purpose, together 
with 2s. 6d. in stamps for the cost of the year's numbers. 

Will readers favour me with the name and address of the secretary 
of any Lay Preacher's Associations with which they may be 
acquainted ? 

It will afford me much pleasure to correspond personally with any 
reader who is willing to assist in promoting an increased circulation, 
or forward handbills for distribution. 

Great Barr, Birmingham. Frederic Wagstaff. 



Contributions in the shape of terse, suggestive outlines are solicited, 
but correspondents will please to study brevity, and to write on one side 
of the paper only. 

All Literary Communications should be addressed to the Editor — 
Rev. F. Wagstaff, Great Barr, Birmingham. 

Books for Review may be sent to the Editor, or may be left at the 
Office of the Publisher, 39, Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 



The Lay Preacher Volume for 1879, containing the numbers for 
1878, printed on thicker paper, and handsomely bound, may be had 
post free from the Pubhsher for 3s. 6d. 

The Theological Quarterly says : " This is . one of the cheapest 
homiletical publications we know of, and must be invaluable to the 
class for whom it is intended;*' and the Fountain says : "It is well 
worthy the attention not only of lay preachers, but of preachers of 
alljkinds," 

The Monthly Numbers will be sent post free for twelve months on 
receipt of P.O.O. for 2S. 6d. 

F. E. Longley. 

jp^ Warwick Lane, London. 
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«« TO THE POINT/' 



■^^ OHORT and to the Point!'' Such is the form in which a 
v3 piece of wise counsel to preachers and exhorters is usually 
expressed. We think the first two words are unnecessary ; since if 
an address is really " to the point " it can scarcely be too long. 
Length is, after all, a matter of comparative indifference. A sermon 
that has nothing in it is too long, even if it only occupies five minutes, 
some of us have occasionally listened for an hour, and felt the dis- 
course to be all too short even then. 

Two things seem to be necessary if a preacher would act on the 
principle indicated by the heading of this article. In the first place, 
he must have a point to go to. It is here where so many excellent and 
wor4:hy men fail, in spite of the purest motives and the best intentions. 
They start without any clear conception of a special purpose in the 
particular sermon before them ; and unless they are fortunate enough 
to fall upon some happy and telling idea as they proceed, the chances 
are very much in favour of their wandering about for forty minutes 
without saying anything after all. There are .many causes for this, 
one of which — and a very common one — is the method of taking a 
,lext and then proceeding to draw up a " sermon plan," with its orthodox 
number of heads and sub-divisions, instead of first ascertaining what 
the great lesson of the text really is, and then considering how best to 
illustrate and enforce that lesson. In his able " Lectures on Preaching,'* 
Mr. Dale aptly compares this method to the course taken by an 
indifferent architect who designs the outside of- his building first, pre- 
pares his ground plan and elevation, and then does the best he can for 
the interior, whereas a good architect begins with the inside, asking 
first of all what accommodation the house is intended to afford, and 
letting this determine everything else. The reasonable method, as he 
well remarks, is "to. arrange the materials, when you have got them 
to arrange — not before." 

The second thing essential to pointed preaching is to have a definite 
track to travel on. Some preachers remind their hearers forcibly of 
Hagar and Ishmael, of whom we are told that '* they wandered in the 
wilderness." It is a pitiable spectacle to watch the struggles of one 
who, when he has lifted his foot to take the next step, has no very 
clear notion where he shall set it do.vn. Such a state of things is 
conducive neither to elegance of walking, nor to rapid pto^x^^^. T\\<^ 
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man who has an object before him, and who has been at the necessary 
pains beforehand to study his course on a map, is the man who can 
best " go-a-head." The preacher who has been at the trouble to make 
clear to his own mind what his text means, and has then mapped out 
for himself the directest method of enforcing that lesson, is the man 
whose sermons will always be " to the point." 

If our younger readers will keep these two silggestions before them, 
they will find the advice we have given them to be practical and sound. 
If, sometimes, as a consequence of adopting the course we recommend, 
they find their sermons ended ten minutes or more before the customary 
hour of closing the service, the result will .be no detriment either to 
their congregation or to their own reputation. Some people may, 
possibly, remark, " our preacher gave us a short sermon this morning ; '* 
but some one else will reply "yes ; but what he did say was to the point'* 
These are the sermons that will be remembered ; and, more than that, 
these are the discourses which the Holy Spirit will bless with His 
influence and power, and by means of them sinners will be converted 
and believers will be edified. 



HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 



CContinued from page 6.J 

The belief that all things were made for the sake of man would 
naturally induce a firm reliance on God's particular providence. Ac- 
cordingly, the early fathers were resolutely opposed alike to the fatalism 
of the Stoics, to the belief of some Gnostics in the influence of the 
stars over human destiny, and to the idea of the Epicureans that it was 
unworthy of God to concern Himself about the affairs of hian. 
Minucius Felix (335) Says, " Neither does God have care alone for the 
universe as a whole, but also for its parts. . . . Kings only know 
all the affairs of their kingdom by the ministration of their servants ; 
God has no need of information : we live not only in His eyes, but 
also in His bosom." And Clement of Alexandria (220), says, '* In one 
glance He views all things together, and each thing by itself." Clement 
likewise insists on the fact that " Health by medicine, and wealth by 
trade, have their origin in Divine Providence, but also in human co- 
operation." The later fathers devoted special care to this doctrine. 
Augustine, in particular, taught that the actual presence of God is as 
necessary to the preservation of the world as to its creation. *' Nothing 
would be able to exist without Him." Chrysostom, Theodoret, Salvian, 
.and others wrote distinct treatises on the subject, showing that God's 
providence extends to the minutest particulars. Nemesius (about ^06) 
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■pfoved this from the social instincts of bees and ants ; he defined Pro- 
i^idence as *' The good-will of God, by which all beings receive their 
proper guidance to an end." Jerome, however (420), held a different 
-opinion. While admitting a special Providence in all that concerns 
mankind, he thought it " absurd to bring down the Majesty of God 
to this, that He should know each moment how many gnats are bom 
•or die . . . how many fishes are in the sea, and which of the 
small ones should be the prey of the larger." He thus prepared the way 
for the speculations of Junilius (an African bishop in the 6th century), 
who discriminated between the particular providence which God exer- 
'Cises over angels and men. and the general providence which, he 
thought, suffices for other creatures in merely preserving the race. The 
views of Jerome and Junilius found but little favour in the Church, and 
the pious schoolmen of the middle ages believed in the universality of 
God's particular providence. This belief is likewise conspicuous in the 
writings of the mystics of the same period. Suso (1290) recognised 
the act of God in the blooming of flowers, the frisking of lambs, and the 
•song of birds. ** O tender God," says he, " if Thou art so loving in 
Thy creatures, how beautiful and delightful must Thou be in Thyself." 
The doctrines of Augustine, Chrysostom, &c., were adopted and 
developed by the great theologians of the Reformation. They regarded 
the preservation of the world as " a continuous or perennial creation." 
The words of Melancthon (1560) are worth remembering, " God is 
present with His creature ; not present as a Stoic God, but so that He 
acts most freely, sustaining the creature, and of His unbounded com- 
passion controlling, bestowing good things, helping or hindering second 
causes." The theological systems of this age abound in subtle dis- 
tinctions between general, special, and very-special providence ; be- 
tween that which is natural or mediate in God's working, and that 
which is supernatural or immediate ; and between His permitting, 
-directing, limiting, or hindering of the acts of men. Some Calvinistic 
divines carried their belief in foreordination to a point at which it is 
not easily to be distinguished from fatalism ; differing only in this, that 
they suppose 2i/reg exercise of the Divine will to have irrevocably de. 
termined, from all eternity, even the least event that should come to 
pass. It is interesting to observe how nearly this corresponds with the 
modem (non-Christian) necessitarian philosophy, according to which 
everything that is, or happens, is the inevitable result of things that have 
l)een, or have happened before ; and so on ad infinitum. The Anti- 
Calvinistic theologians generally regarded God as infallibly foreseeing and 
providing for every contingency. In the present day, there is a wide- 
spread tendency to admit a general Divine superintendence, such as 
Jerome thought might be exercised over gnats and^ba^ \ Wx. \a toaiav 
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the probability of any special interference on the part of God with the 
prescribed course of the world. 

It may be well here briefly to mention the phases of opinion that 
have passed over the Church concerning miracles. T^e miracles of 
Christ and His apostles were in no case mere sportive exhibitions of 
Divine power ; but, all of them, either acts of beneficencp for the con- 
firmation or reward of faith, or lively illustrations of spiritual truth. 
That miraculous power survived in the Church for one or two genera- 
tions after the apostolic age seems indisputable, unless we reject the 
whole weight of contemporary evidence. But at a later period we meet 
with narrations — rarely professing to be contemporaneous — of innu- 
merable miracles, often of the most purposeless, grotesque, and childish 
charflcter. These are multiplied as we advance into the dark ages, 
when'every unusual event was deemed miraculous, say the appearance 
of an ignis fatuus, or the sudden removal of a pall from a tomb by a 
gust of wind ! The power of working miracles was thought inseparable 
from the character of a saint, and supernatural virtues were ascribed 
to the bones, garments, and other relics of persons who died in the 
odour of sanctity. These opinions continue to prevail, with, perhaps, 
somewhat less of extravagance than formerly, in the non-reformed 
churches. But amongst Protestants, a disposition towards scepticism 
on the subject of miracles was early developed. By them the bulk of 
the Ecclesiastical miracles was summarily rejected, and the uniform 
tendency of Protestantisn^ has been to limit, as far as possible, the 
Bpiiraculous element even in sacred history. There are many within the 
Church whose views of the supremacy of natural law makes it hard for 
them to repress doubts as to the reality of the miracles recorded in 
Scripture, and to take refuge in rationalistic explanations ; while the 
non-Christian philosophy of our age disposes of them all as legendary 
. or mythical. 

How to reconcile the supremacy of God with the existence of evil is 
a problem which has perplexed the Church in every age. The Gnostics 
; derived evil from the World-maker, whom they opposed to the Supreme 
God. In opposition to these, Irenaeus (202) -observes that through the 
coptrast of good and evil in the world, the good appears more excel- 
lent: ** But if thou wilt not believe in Him, and wilt flee from His hands, 
the cause of imperfection shall be in thee who didst not obey, not in 
Him who called thee." Origen (254) writes to the same effect: 
" Since rational creatures were endowed with the power of free-will, this 
freedom of will incited each one either to progress by imitation of God, 
or reduced him to failure through negligence." He draws special at- 
tention to the connection between physical and moral evils, and ex- 
j^fls such evils as cannot be accounted for by the free-will of man— 
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iDeing born blind, for example — ^by supposing that they are inflicted by 
"God in just recompence for defection in a former state of being! 
Lactantius (325) ascribes all evil, moral and physical, to the devil; 
whom he regards as a second son of God, who rebelled through envy 
of the First Begotten. According to Augustine (430), nothing is evil 
by nature ; evil is only the absence of good. Things good in them- 
selves, as fire or poison, become evil when used improperly. Suffering 
is beneficial as a punishment ; " by the bitterness of punishment we 
are instructed.'* They who love God are lifted above the reach of evil. 
-" A mind that dwells in God is altogether higher than the whole world." 
The schoolmen generally adopted the views of Augustine. Anselm 
^1109) .went so far as to assert that " Whatever is, is right." Abelard 
{1142) held that " God could not have made a better world than He 
has made." Hugh of St. Victor (1140) opposed the optimism of 
Anselm and Abelard ; he thought that not indeed the actual existence 
of evil, but fhe mode of its existence depends on God : He does not 
do evil, but when it is done He over-rules it. Aquinas (1274) taught 
that the imperfections of individual things belong to the perfection 
of the world ; in this sense, evil may be said to proceed from God " as 
if by accident." These scholastics generally recognise the distinction 
between physical apd moral evil ; also between the antecedent will of 
God, which is wholly good, and His subsequent will, which takes ac- 
oount of existing or foreseen evil. Most of these diverse opinions have 
retained a place in the Church to this day. Some Protestant divines, as 
Calvin (1564) and Beza (1605), were persuaded that even moral evil 
was predestined by God for the glory of His justice in punishing sinners. 
Others, as Ed. Williams (181 3), argued that, inasmuch as finite 
creatures are of necessity capable of defection, this defection must 
needs be realised sooner or later, unless prevented by Divine interfer- 
ence. Blasche (1827) revived the earlier notion that evil is necessary 
to form a contrast to good. 

Oldbury. T. G. Crippen. 



Generosity does not consist in giving, but in making sacrifices in 
order that you may be able to give. — Barrow, 

" Try the Velvet." — There is sound philosophy, as well as religion, 
in the advice of a cheerful man to his surly neighbour, who had just 
given a cross answer to the inquiries of some children who had lost 
their way : — "Jim, a man's tougue is like a cat's. It is either a piece 
of velvet, or a piece of sand-paper, just as he chooses to use it and to 
make it ; and I declare you always seem to use your tongue for sand- 
paper. Try the velvet, man ; try the velvet I " — Blini Amo%^ 



OUR COUNCIL CHAMBER, 



[We shall be willing at all times to correspond privately with an)r 
young preacher who may require whatever help it is in our power to- 
give, subject only to the condition that all letters to which a private 
reply is desired, shall contain a stamped directed envelope for the answer. 
Any communication of this kind, addressed Rev. F. Wagstaff, Great 
Barr, Birmingham, shall receive our best and earliest attention.] 

Outlines Wanted. — A correspondent asks for outlines on Luke- 
iv, 1 8, and Acts xxvi, i8. We give one on the former text, but shall 
be glad to receive others. Let them be concise and suggestive. 

Mental Training. — In our next number we shall give the first of 
a series of articles designed to assist our younger friends in their efforts 
at self-improvement. 

Suggestions Wanted. — We shall be glad to receive communica- ^ 
tions for the new department — " Help for Christian Workers." 

The Temptation of Christ. — T. M. The following, which we 
extracted a short time ago from the Christian Union, edited by the 
Rev. H. W. Beecher, may be useful to you : — ** There are three 
general views of the temptation of our Lord, (i) That the devil 
appeared in some bodily form to Jesus, took Him physically to the 
pinnacle of the Temple and to an exceeding high mountain, and 
carried on a literal conversation with Him. (2) That some man ap- 
peared to Jesus Christ, perhaps one of the delegation of the Sanhedrim, 
and endeavoured to entice Him away from His allegiance to God and 
the Divine principles of action, and that this endeavour is couched in 
the Gospel narratives in a metaphorical and semi-mythical form. (3) 
That the temptation was suggested to Jesus Christ, as similar tempta- 
tions are suggested to us, by a spiritual influence, the nature of which 
at first He did not recognise, but which was finally revealed to Him 
by the very character of the suggestion itself. The first theory^appears 
to us inconsistent with the course of the narrative and a sound psycho- 
logy ; the second equally inconsistent with historical trustworthiness 
in the Gospel narratives ; the third theory makes the narrative self- 
consistent, and the temptation real and actual, the more so because it 
was not tangible." 



Happiness is not the object of life — character is. The world is not 
a pleasant parlour, where we sit and hear piano-playing for ever, but a 
busy workshop, where we are surrounded with dust, and chips, and 
litter. The rest and the perfect music are to come. 
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LOST FOR WANT OF A WORD. 

Lost for want of a. word I — 

Fallen among thieves and dying, 
Priests and Levites passing 

The place where he is lying ; 
He too faint to call, 

Too far off to be heard 1 — 
There are many beside life's highway > 

Lost for want of a word 1 

Lost for want of a word ! 

All in the black night straying 
Among^ the mazes of thought, 

False lights ever betraying I 
Oh I that a human voice 

The murky darkness had stirred ! 
Lost and benighted for ever ! — 

Lost for want of a word I 

Lost for want of a word ! 

Too high, it may be, and noble, 
To be ever checked in his sin. 

Or led to Christ in his trouble. 
No one boldly and truly 
\ To show him where he has erred : — 

Poor handful of dust and ashes ! 

Lost for want of a word I 

Lost for want of a word ! 

A word that you might have spoken; 
Who knows what eyes may be dim, 

Or what hearts may be aching and broken ? 
Go, scatter beside all waters, 

Nor sicken at hope deferred ; 
Let never a soul by thy dumbness 

Be lost for want of a word 1 

PRACTICAL HINTS ABOUT THE PRAYER MEETING. 

Prepare for Prayer. — Many, who under no circumstances would 
-venture to address their fellow creatures without at least some pre- 
vious preparation, think it no wrong to rush heedlessly into the pre- 
-sence of their Maker, without even a thought as to w/iaf they shall 
ask, or Aow they shall ask it. It is no uncommon thing to listen to 
prayers, the opening sentences of which tell only too plainly that there 
has been no previous thought. Broken and hesitating sentences may, 
indeed, be significant of the trepidation with which a devout soul ap- 
proaches the throne of grace ; but the hesitation of which we speak is 
not the evidence of that feeling, but is rather a token of a want of 
feeling. Far better to remain silent, than to pray thus without thought 
or purpose. Nay ; if there be no thought there can be no true 
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prayer. Hence we urge the importance of preparation for the prayer 
meeting, i. We should have clear views of its design. 2. We should 
go to the place of assembly in a prayerful spirit. 3. We should bring 
our minds into sympathy with the occasion. 

Let your Prayers be Simple. — This is a piece of advice suits^ble 
to all who pray in public. By simplicity, we mean the avoidance of 
words and phrases that are not prayer, or that merely lengthen out 
sentences without adding to their force. For instance, some men 
introduce the words, " we pray thee," or " we beseech thee," inta 
every sentence, and sometimes more than once. One form of this 
evil is especially to be avoided. We refer to the practice some good 
people have of interjecting the phrase " O God," or " O Father," or 
some similar expression, into almost every sentence. This is equally 
a violation of taste, of reason, and of Scripture ; and it has not been 
improperly represented as one of the many ways of " taking the name 
of God in vain." One great cause for this habit of interlarding 
prayers with unnecessary phrases is want of thought and undue haste^ 
The tongue outruns the heart. There is a want of matter, and hence 
these phrases are thrown in ever and anon to fill up, and prevent a 
pause. This leads us to another hint, — 

Do NOT Pray in Haste. — Nothing sounds so irreverent to others^ 
and nothing is so unedifying to others, as a torrent of words of which 
it is almost impossible to catch the meaning. We have, before now, 
heard sounds that have reminded us forcibly of Paul's words, ** for no 
man understandeth him." On the other hand, a calm, yet earnest 
manner, is certain to be helpful to all who hear, and the one who 
prays will literally " lead the devotions of the rest." Another good 
rule is — 

Leave Off When you have Done. — Stop praying when you have 
finished, if you have prayed but two minutes. All attempts to lengthen 
out a prayer are too apparent to deceive anybody, and are both useless 
and absurd. It cannot be acceptable to God to hold on speaking after 
we have left off prayifig. 

Pray your own Prayers. — Many good people who conscientiously 
object to prayer-books and liturgies, yet continually use a form of 
prayer, and the prayer is not always their own, but is the repetition of 
words and phrases that have come down to them from their ancestors. 
Even if those who use these set phrases were the original authors of them^ 
the words have been heard so often that they are common property. 
** Stereotyped edition " might be stamped upon them with the greatest 
truth. 

Don't Ask God to do your Work. — Some public prayers suggest 
the idea that God does everything for th^ Church by ilnmediate super- 
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• 

nataral influence, and nothing by human instramentality. How 
frequently do we hear men- asking God to do things which He has 
enjoined us to do instead of asking Him to do them for us. To ask 
His help in doing our work is quite another matter. 

Study the Prayers of the Bible. — Especially examine with 
care the " model prayer." In no case are Scripture prayers long ; , 
but they wilL be found, all of them, to bear the marks of simplicity, 
fervour, earnestness, reverence, and heartfelt confidence in the power 
and goodness of our Heavenly Father. 



EXPOSITORY LECTURES ON ACTS VIII. 



(Continued from vol. Hi., j)age 171. J 

•* But there was a certain man called Simon, which before time in the same city 
used sorcery, and bewitched the people of Samaria, giving out that himself was 
some great one.'* — (ver. 9). 

Having described in general terms the effects produced by the preach- 
ing of. Philip, the writer now proceeds to narrate the remarkable cir- 
<nimstances connected with a pretended conversion -and its subsequent 
exposure. The readiness with which the Gospel message was received 
in Samaria is the more surprising when it is seen that the people had 
been aforetime fascinated by the marvels exhibited by the magician, 
Simon. Contrasted with his boasting and extravagant speeches, 
Philip's words must of themselves have sounded tame and common- 
place, as the sensational in our own day often renders plain preaching 
distasteful to the people. Yet the power of the Holy Spirit had im- 
pressed the minds of men with the truth. Simon had given himself 
out to be " some great one ; '' but the truth had proved itself to be 
greater. " Used sorcery," lit., practised the arts of the Magi. Hence 
the name by which the man is known to us, Simon Magus, The Magi 
were originally Persian philosophers ; but the name came afterwards 
to signify those who perverted their scientific knowledge for purposes 
of imposition, such as pretending to predict future events by " reading 
the stars," working cures by incantation, &c. Here is an illustration 
of What happens in every age, namely the degradation of honourable 
pursuits and great talents to ignoble uses. " Bewitched," rather, 
'* astonished." Wonder, associated.with ignorance, attributed to a super- 
natural power, effects which Simon was able to produce by simple and 
natural means. Thus the people were led from the truth ; unbelief 
and superstition are often found together. " Giving out ;" self-praise 
is no recommendation, as the old proverb has it ; yet many would get 
no praise at all if they did not commend themselves. " Let another 
man praise thee, and not thine own mouth" (Prov. xxvii., 2). 
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" To whom they all gave heed, from the least to the greatest, saying : This mai> 
is the great power of God.** — (ver. 10.) 

As there was, at that time, almost all through the world, a vague- 
expectation of the coming of some wonderful and Divine person, it is 
possible the Samaritans may have supposed Simon to be that person. 
Or, the fame of the still recent " mighty works " performed by the 
Jewish Jesus of Nazareth may have influenced the Samaritan mind sa 
as to invest Simon (who is believed to have been a native of that 
countr}') with honours, rivalling those which many of the Jews had" 
rendered to Christ. Prejudice is one of the mightiest powers in the 
world, whether it lays hold of a nation or of an individual. It fre- 
quently assumes a form akin to jealousy, and incites men to actions 
by means of motives the very opposite to those arising from a healthy 
emulation. A Christian spirit should lead us to *' provoke one another 
unto love and to good works." Thus, if any Church be visited by a 
gracious revival, and the work of God prospers, the welcome news 
should stimulate other Churches to fresh endeavours with a view to the 
promotion of God's glory. But is this always the result ? Are not 
reports sometimes read in a spirit which is nothing more than on« oF 
unworthy jealousy ? The church at A. has an increase of members ; 
that at B. must thereupon organise some special services lest it be left 
behind in the race. Samaria must needs have its prophet as well as 
Judea or Galilee. To return once more, for a moment, to Simon. 
The deluded people attributed the wonders they saw to ** the great 
power of God." Was not this form of superstition, after all, better- 
than that which in later times has been ready to attribute all strange 
phenomena to the power of the devil ? 

" And to him they had regard, because of long time he had bewitched them with 
sorceries** (ver. 11). 

Time is an important element in any work, good or bad. v Many 
enterprises fail for lack of perseverance. It was not merely because 
his doings were wonderful, but chiefly because for a " long time " he 
was able to maintain his reputation as a magician, that Simon secured 
the regard of the people. Let a lie only be repeated often enough, and. 
it will receive general credence ; nay, have not some men so frequently 
repeated their own inventions that they have come almost to believe in 
them themselves ? It is a clearly refcognised law of human nature that 
persistent perseverance will accomplish anything. Those who desire 
to do evil, or to attain selfish ends, fully admit the force of this law, 
and act accordingly. Here, also, as in so many other things, " the 
children of this world are in their generation wiser than the children, 
©flight." 
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** But when they believed Philip preaching the things concerning the kingdom of 
God, and the name of Jesus Christ, they were baptized, both men and women *' 
(ver. 12). 

An illustration of the contrast between credulity and faith. We 
talk very often about the tenacity with which men cling to error. 
Perhaps we should rather speak of the dead weight of superstition and 
ignorance, and blame ourselves for not bringing the truth to bear with 
sufficient force and clearness and remove that weight. Simon had not 
convinced the Samaritans ; because conviction implies the exercise of 
thought, whereas his sorceries had only excited wonder. The preach- 
ing of Philip was, we may well believe, less sensational ; but at the 
same time it was more powerful. It touched the heart and moved the 
intellect ; hence while the people before had only wondered, they now 
believed. 

" Then Simon himself believed also ; and when he was baptized, he continued 
with Philip, and wondered, beholding the miracles and signs which were done" 
(ver. 13). 

He who before time had excited wonder is now himself '* bewitched.'' 
(The word, though differently translated, is the same here as in verses 
9 and II.) That profession of faith in the days of the apostles was 
not necessarily the same as conversion, is clear from this and many 
other passages in the New Testament: According to Matthew 
(iii, 5), "Jerusalem and all Judea and all the region round about 
Jordan,'* went out to John to be baptized ; while another evangelist 
tells us that Jesus, or rather His disciples, " made and baptised more 
disciples than John" (John iv, i). Thus it is clear that multitudes 
resorted to both baptisms without being much affected by what they 
heard ; and it is more than probable that a large proportion of those 
who were " pricked to the heart " at Pentecost relapsed afterwards 
into indifference, if not actually into their former state of sinfulness. 
That Simon should have been baptized by Philip shows how slight 
could have been the tests applied in most cases before men were re- 
ceived into at least external association with the Church. The 
sorcerer — his heart untouched, and still " in the gall of bitterness " — 
was astounded to see mightier works done than he even pretended to do. 
He saw the readiness with which Philip received those who came to 
him ; and, for the sake of his own personal advantage hereafter, Simon 
desired and received baptism, and " continued with Philip." The 
mere accession of members is no infallible criterion of a preacher's 
success. Frederic Wagstaff, 



An humble man is like a good tree ; the more full of fruit the 
branches are, the lower they bend themselves. 



SCRIPTURE TEXTS ILLUSTRATED. 



LIElfT AMONG THE POTS. 

" Though yc havfr lien among the pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of a 
dove," etc. — Ps. Ixviii, 13. 

The roofs in Cairo are usually in a great state of litter. The rubbish 
seems never to be cleared away ; and a heap of old broken pitchers, 
shreds, and pots will all be piled up together in some corner ; and there 
is a curious observation to be made in connection with this. A little 
before sunset numbers of pigeons or doves suddenly emerge from behind 
the pitchers or other rubbish, where they have been sleeping in the 
heat of the day, or picking about to find food ; they dart upwards, and 
career through the air in large circles, their outspread wings catching 
the bright glow of the sun's slanting rays, so that they really resemble 
shining, yellow gold ; then, as they wheel round and are seen against 
the light, they appear as if they were turned into molten silver ; for 
most of them are pure white, or else very light-coloured. It was im- 
possible to watch the circling flight of these doves, and not remember 
the words, ** Though ye have lien among the pots, yet shall ye be as 
the wings of a dove covered with silver, and her feathers with yellow 
gold." — Ragged Life in Egypt, 

Instead of ** Though ye have lien among the pots," &c., read, " When 
je rest between the boundaries," &c. ** At all events, the term denotes 
a state of peaceful rest. In this condition the Israelites, to whom the- 
address is directed, are taken figuratively. ' Wings of the doves,' &c. 9 
or they are like doves, whose wings glitter with silver and gold. The 
allusion is to the play of colours on the wings of the dove in sunshine. 
, . . Verse 14 points to the bright gleam of prosperity which covered 
the land on the prosperous termination of the war, in room of the- 
darkness in which it was enveloped during the season of hostile op- 
pression : when the Lord scatters kings, the light of prosperity illumi- 
nates the darkness of the land, just as dark Salmon becomes white 
when covered with snow." — Hengstenberg, 



THE SWELLING OF JORDAN. 

'* For Jordan overfloweth all his banks all the time of harvest." — ^Joshua iii, 15, 

There is nothing extraordinary in this occurrence ; on the contrary, 
it would be more extraordinary were it otherwise. All rivers that are 
fed by melting snows are fuller between March and September than 
between September and March ; but the exact time of their increase 
varies with the time when the snows melt. The Po and Adige are 
equally full during their harvest-time with the Jordan ; but the snows 
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on I.,ebdnon melt earlier than on the Alps, and harvest begins later in 
Italjr than in the Holy Land. " The heavy rains of November and 
December," a's Dr. Robinson justly remarks, " find the earth in a 
parched and thirsty state, and are, consequently, absorbed into the soil 
as they fall ; but the melting of the snows on the mountains can only 
affect the rivers'* (See i Chron. xii, 15 ; Jer. xii, 5 ; xlix, 19 ; 1, 44). 
^^ the two last of these passages the " lion " is supposed to be aroused ^ 
and driven angry by the rising flood, from his lair in a jungle by the 
Jordan. 
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DELIVERANCE FROM CAPTIVITY. 

le spirit of the Lord is upon me ... to preach deliverance to the cap- 

^^^s.'*— Luke iv, 18. ^ 

^^*^^IST declared the authority and design of His mission by an appeal 
^ P>rophecy (verses 17-18). How great and benevolent His purpose. 

^« — Man is spiritually a captive. 

^ - Jffig is in bondage to sin. Evil rules and reigns in him ; he is a 
^^-"^^ to his lusts. (See John viii, 34 ; 2 Pet. ii, 19). 

^- He is in bondage to Satan, (2 Tim. ii, 26 ; Eph. ii, 2). 

3 - He is in bondage to the law, 

-«^I« — Jesus Christ is the great deliverer. — Release from cap- 
*^'^it3r was effected,— 

^« By a great ransom, "Bought with a price "(i Cor. v, 20;' 
' -^^t. i, 18), " The redemption of the soul is precious." 

^ • By a great conquest, Christ not only paid the ransom price^ 

_^^ c3estroyed the power of man's enslavers (See Christ's argument 

^^fe-e xi, 21). Satan is the "strongman armed," but Christ is greater 

^^"^ he. He is able to subdue sin, conquer Satan, and overcome 




3 • By the exercise of faith. Without this it is impossible to please 
^ci. The promise is to " whoever believeth." 
.^ III. — This deliverance must be preached. — Christ preached it 
^^^^^^nself, and has commissioned us to go with the same glad news 
* i«^to all the world.'* 

^ . It is to be preached fully, 
^ • Simply, 
3 - Freely, 
A- . Boldly. 

A.PPLICAT10N. — Multitudes have been delivered ; have you ? The 
*^^«ptable time is now. 
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TAKEN FROM AMONG POTS. 

" Though ye have lien among the pots, yet shall ye be as the wing^ of a dove 
covered with silver, and her feathers with, yellow gold,** — Psalm Ixviii, 13. 

This Psalm praises God because of His glory, and because of His good- 
ness to His people Israel. The deliverance from Egypt is the subject of 
the text. By the power of God were they removed from degradation, 
and exalted to a state of unparalleled splendour. The latter portion of 
the text fully describes the nation under Solomon. 

We may apply this to the distressed and despondent believer. You 
are begrimed with perplexity and fear. There appears to be no 
spiritual comfort ioryou. Others of God's family are in the drawing- 
room of promise, communion, and delight. Yours is the lowest rank 
in the " household of faith," ** among the pots.'* Yet, are you not in- 
side the house ? Better is it to be in God's scullery than in Satan's 
parlour ! This text is for you. ** Awake ! arise ! shake thyself from 
the dust ! put on thy beautiful garments, captive daughter of Zion ! " 
We shall apply this to the unconverted. 

I.— Lowliness. — " Lying among ihe pots." — This is — 

1. A dirty state. No one cares to see a persoawho has just come, 
all black and greasy, from among sooty pots and pans, much less to 
touch. , Here is a picture of a sinner ! What is there here to please 
God, to call forth His love ? We have dabbled with this foul sin and 
with that, until hands, face, garments are all besmeared. Is this your 
picture ? 

" Filthy to the fountain fly I 
Wash me Saviour, or I die.** 

Pray ** Lord, not my feet only, but also my hands and my head." 

2. •^ slavish condition, Israel was in bondage. He who lives to 
gratify his corrupt inclinations, his pride and vanity, his selfishness, 
lives ** among the pots." He is but 'a scullion in the devil's kitchen. 

3. A very comfortless life. He who works by day in the scullery 
and sleeps by night under the benches, enjoys neither luxury nor ease. 
Where is the comfort of a life spent in Satan's service ? Away from 
God there 'is not a comforting promise or a cheering hope. 

4. An attitude of content, — " Lying." 

II. — Liberty.— The wings of a dove are promised. There must be 
" liberty " before there is " loveliness." We cannot be beautiful in 
God's sight until " made free from sin." Pray, therefore, " Oh, that I 
had the wings of a dove, then would I fly away and be at rest ! " And 
why are the wings of a dove promised ? 

I . Because the dove of all birds would desire to escape from defile- 
ment. Any bird would love freedom from bondage, but the cleanly 
dove hates dirt. A crow need not be so particular. Thus we must 
hate sin before we can be freed from it. 
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2. Because when the dove gains her liberty she flies straight for 
Jiome, " Who are these that fly as a cloud and as doves to their 
-windows ? " Where is the dovecot for liberated souls, but the Church 
of God ? 

3. Because the dove has deadly enemies. The hawks pursue as she 
flies homeward. The convert is pursued with inward fear and social 

• criticism. " Fear not, I am with thee," &c. 

III. — Loveliness — "Wings covered with silver and feathers with 
yellow gold." In Tennyson's " Gareth and Lynette," the contemptible 
kitchen-knave becomes a renowned knight. 

1 . See the compassion of the Almighty I There is hope for the 
fallen, the outcast, the filthy ! 

2. Behold the transforming power of the Gospel, Scullery-grease 
and soot-black, give place to silver and gold. Before, you could not 
tell but what the bird was a crow ; now, her milky- white wings glisten 
like silver, and are tipped and streaked in the pure sunlight as with 
yellow gold ! The nursery wonder of Cinderella is here outdone in 
-veritable fact ! 

3 . The change effected by Gods grace is beautiful, even in the eyes 
^f man. The inwar,d principles of faith and love produce correspond- 
ing outward conduct and character, (i) Godliness beautifies the 
Jiumble sphere. It is not where you are, but what you are, that is your 
praise. A diamond in the dirt is worth more than a pebble in a palace. 
^2) Godliness adorns the highest rank. Humility and holiness are the 
rfinest gold and silver embroidery. 

4. Silver ivings and golden feathers are not the naturdl adornments 
of the dove. The law of sexual selection is baffled here 1 Our beauty 
and righteousness are Christ's, and become ours by faith. 

5. A figure of the ultimate glory of the Redeemed, We are still 
lin a sense among the pots. We shall one day spread our wings and 
fly hence ; and as we fly, like Christ we shall be transfigured, till we 
stand beautiful before the Throne. 

Willinghamy Cambs, Robert L. Latimer. 



PRAYER. 

** Continue in prayer, and watch in the same with thanksgiving.'* — Col. iv, 2. 

Introduction. — Prayer not a myth ; not mere superstition ; but a 
power, a reality. Prayer absolutely essential to our higher life. What 
is necessary to it ? How can it be best maintained ? Our object is 
to show some of the essential characteristics of prayer. 

I. — Constancy. — This is necessary, — 

(i) To our spiritual nature ; prayer is a universal instinct of man- 
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kind, and this instinct is continual. (2) For our need of Divine aid' 
is continual.. (3) We are enjoined thus to pray. 

II.— ^WATCHFutNESs. — There seems to be a caution, "Watch in the 
same." Against (i) Formality. (2). Wrong motives and tempta- 
tions to negligence. (3) Watch also for answers to prayers. 

III. — Thankfulness. — Obligations arise, (i) For the privilege 
and promises. (2) For the blessings received. 

Application. — If the atmosphere of prayer be pure, our ^iritual 
life must be healthy. 

London, E, Joseph Durden. 

GROWTH IN GRACE. 

" But grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ."— 2 Pet. iii, 18. 

I. — The exhortation. — " Grow in grace." 

1. Downward, In the knowledge of ourselves, of our depravity of 
heart ; humility. 

2. Inward, In experience ; love to God ; simplicity of faith. 

3. Upward, Victory over the world ; more of the spirit of prayer ; 
closer walk with God. 

4. Outward, Fruits of holiness : good works are indications of 
the vital principles within. 

II. — Growth in grace is connected with knowledge. 

III. — The ascription of praise.— Christ is our Lord, our God, our 
Sovereign. Tr Him we are called to render Divine worship and homage. 

Application. — Are you growing in grace ? In knowledge ? In 
likeness to Christ ? Make the question a personal one. Do not de- 
spise fhe least growth ; but foster it. 

Middleton, B. Townend. 



BRINGING MEN TO CHRIST. 

" Behold the Lamb of God.*' " He first findeth his own brother, Simon." " Jesus 
findeth Philip." " Philip findeth Nathanael.*' — John i, 29, 41, 43, 45. 

One of the most deeply interesting periods of a man's life is when 
he is deciding to be a Christian. .The inducements offered, the mo- 
tives felt, the decisions made, are all so clearly written in the light of 
that intense hour that they are legible for ever. In the second chapter 
of John we have some beautiful representative examples of the in- 
fluences that bring men to Christ. 

I. — ^The preacher's direction. — John points two of his best 
hearers to *' the Lamb of God," and they immediately pass from him to 
be with Jesus. For the privilege of saying this word, John had chosen, 
led, and taught these disciples during all his ministry. He had no future 
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for them, but to bring them face to face with Jesus. When a preacher 
can gather hearers, make their acquaintance, teach them, win their 
confidence and love, suffer their faults and infidelities, arid bear them 
on his heart for months or years, that he may sometimes introduce 
them to the personal Saviour whom they will ever after love supremely, 
then. he knows his vocation, and fills it. 

II. — The brother's invitation. — " Andrew first findeth his own 
brother Simon." As devout Jews they had often talked of the coming 
Messiah ; as companions in fishing on the lake of Galilee they had 
often discussed the state of religion in their nation ; and as brothers 
they had often revealed to each other the longing of their hearts after 
a brighter hope, a purer life. Andrew knew what a blessing it would 
be for Simon to know Jesus, and so he hastens to bring them to- 
gether. A man may profess to have found Jesus, white his life is sin- 
ful ; he may offer religion to his brother whom he has so cruelly wronged ; 
or, being a moralist, he may severely rebuke the sins of his relatives ; 
ibut he can never bring his kindred to Christ. But a true man, born of 
'God, and happy in Christ, can never rest till he has invited his family 
to share the heavenly feast with him. He will invite and they will hear, 
-where another messenger might call in vain. There is no order of 
seniority here. The one who finds Christ first is oldest and wisest, and 
it is his privilege to seek and call all the rest of the family. What a 
beautiful exercise of natural affection is that which directs the whole 
strength of the soul towards the salvation of kindred. It is worth the 
labours and prayers of a life-time to be the means of bringing to 
Christ a child, a brother, a parent. 

HI. — The master's call. — As Jesus Himself found Philip, and 
called him,' so has He called thousands of souls. Preachers sometimes 
give the trumpet an uncertain sound ; there is no voice in the family 
calling to Christ ; friends are negligent, and the soul thus overlooked 
is in danger of eternal death. Then the Master calls, as He called Saul 
■of Tarsus and Martin Luther. The child of prayer, like Samuel, is 
called of the Lord to look beyond his mother. It is the call of Christ 
direct through the Spirit to the individual conscience. It is the voice 
. of the great Friend falling upon ears that hear not the call of men. 

IV. — A friend's call. — " Philip findeth Nathanael." Philip^ 
thought, as he talked with Jesus, " Oh, how completely He answers to 
the Prophet of whom Moses wrote, how He fulfils the promises of the 
prophets, how He realises the expectations of pious Jews. Who among 
. all my acquaintances would best appreciate Him ? Why, Nathanael, 
my friend, the guileless Jew, the thoughtful scholar, the earnest man." 
And when he has told his story to his friend he will not stop to reason 
"With the man, who doubts that any good can come out of Nazareth, 
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but says, " Come and see," pledging all his friendship that Nathanaet 
shall not be disappointed. What Christian has not some friend that 
would be greatly blest to know Jesus ? What higher uses of friendship- 
than to put its strength to the test in bringing the unsaved party to tha 
Saviour ? 

Thank God that, while Satan has so many agents to lead men dowu. 
to death, God has so many ministers to direct men to life — earnest 
preacher, loving brother, omnipresent Saviour, and faithful friend. All 
shall be invited, and he that will may come. A. 



CHRISTS PRAYER FOR HIS DISCIPLES. 

" I pray not that thou shouldest take them out of the world, but that thou, 
shouldest keep them h-om the evil.** — ^John xvii, 15. 

This chapter contains a pra}er recorded only by St. John, the 
privileged Apostle, and it reveals both the humanity and divinity of 
Christ. It was presented under peculiarly trying circumstances. The 
Saviour was deeply attached to the disciples And they to Him, and He- 
was possessed of human sympathies, and could not but feel most 
acutely and intensely the separation which was about to take place. 
This expressive verse contains an embodiment of the Saviour's anxiety 
on their behalf. We shall notice — 

I. A FEW THINGS IMPLIED IN THE TEXT. 

1. That there is evil in the world. Men may differ as to its origin, 
etc., but all agree in the fact of its existence, which is indisputable. - 
Since Adam's transgression there has not been a single age exempt 
from it or its consequences. How imperative does it become the 
devoted Christian frequently to offer the inspired prayer, " Oh, let the- 
wickedness of the wicked come to an end." 

2. That good men are in danger of being injured thereby, Good^ 
men in all ages have fallen victims to its baneful and pernicious in- 
fluence : — Noah, Abraham, Lot, Peter. Cases may be multiplied both.^ 
from ancient and modern history. 

3. That to fall into evil is a great calamity. It includes the for- 
feiture of Christian privileges and enjoyments, the loss of God's favour,- 
and debars from heaven and exposes to hell. 

4. That it is possible to be preseiwed from evil. Holy men have lived 
in the world, and yet escaped its moral pollution, only by dependence 
of Divine help. The import of the prayer implies its possibility. 

II. — The saviour's expressed desire. 

I. Not their speedy removal from th^ world. We sometimes desire 
it for ourselves, and are not slow to confess it, as did Elijah, Job,. 
Jonah, but Jesus does not desire it for us, the brave and active soldier* 
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should remain in the battle field until the battle is ended and the victory 
gained. 

2. Nor their freedom from the trials and troubles of life. How 
earnestly do we sometimes long to be freed from these, but Divine 
wisdom over-rules our judgment, and regards them rather as essen- 
tially necessary to our education and discipline. 

3. But their preservation from sin. He desired that they might 
live in the world, and yet not be contaminated by its evil, nor be 
governed by its maxims, nor be regulated by its fashions, nor be led by 
its spirit. Whatever men of the world may say or do we must " be 
Wameless, shameless, the sons of God without rebuke in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse nation, among whom we shine as lights in the 
world." 

in. — A JFEW REASONS WHY SUCH A PRAYER IS NECESSARY. 

1. ^or the world' s sake. If the godly were removed from the 
'world as^oon as converted, what would become of it ? No Abraham 

to plead, no Lot to grieve for sinners, no Moses to stand between the 
people and God. The world is greatly indebted to godly men ; they are 
the salt of the earth. 

2. For His peoples sake. To call forth into exercise their faith and 
zeal, to test their Christian graces, and to purify their souls. 

3. For Hi% own sake. By the agency of the people in the con- 
version of a sinner, glory is brought to God and honour to Christ. 
Application : — 

1, Let us offer this prayer for ourselves, 

2. Let us ever give effect to it by personal abstinence from sin^ and 
thus prove our sincerity, 

Willenhall, B. Owen. 



PERSONAL CONVICTION LEADING TO SPECIAL 

ACTION. 

" We will go with you ; for we have heard that God is with yoa." — Zechariah 

viii, 23. 

Originally, referred to events connected with the restoration of Jeru- 
salem — but has a wider application in connection with the influence 
of Christ and His religion on those who are led to embrace Chris- 
tianity. 

I. — A PECULIAR WORK REQUIRES A SPECIAL PURPOSE. " Ten 

men " implies " certain " for " uncertain " — We will. This is the 
result of {a) What we have heard \ (b) what we have seen. 

II. — A SPECIAL PURPOSe REQUIRES A SPECIAL CONSECRATION. " We 

-will GO." " Take hold of him," implies to seek some protection — 
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some blessing. " If I can but touch the hem," &c. Go— (^z) Wherever 
it may lead; {V) Whatever may be the claims it will demand; 
(f) Not merely to the house of Grod, but whferever else it may be need- 
ful. 

III.— Special consecration to a special purpose is always a 
VOLUNTARY ACT. *' With you." — Identify with — Be of your religicm. 
Implies {a) To separate from the Bad ; (^) Join or unite with the 
Good. " If we take God for our God, we must take His people for 
our people." 

IV. — A VOLUNTARY ACT TO UNDERTAKE A SPECIAL PURPOSE BY A 
SPECIAL CONSECRATION — IS SUSTAINED BY A DIVINE REASON. " Heard 

that God is with you.*', {a) God's presence, {U) Protection, (f) In- 
fluence. 

V. — This divine reason for the voluntary act of special con- 
secration TO A special, purpose IS AMPLY VINDICATED BY THE GRAND 

results which follow such a WISE DECISION, {o) Sure to gain. 
'* Godliness is profitable." " He that walketh with wise men.** 
(J>) Its good influence upon others. " Come thou with us," &<i., for 

" No life 
Can be pure in its purpose and strong in its strife 
But that some other life will be purer and stronger thereby." 

Therefore say by God's help : — 



" All that I am and all I have 
Shall be for ever Thine." 



John W. Kirton, 



THE GLORY OF THE CROSS. 

** God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ."— 
<7al. vi, 14. 

I. — Wherein does the *' glory of the cross " consist ? 

1 . It gives Christianity its distinguishing character, 

2. // is the only medium of salvation, 

3. // affords the most illustrious exhibition of the Divine perfections. 

4 . // is the greatest proof of the Divine love, 

II. — To what should the " glory of the cross " inspire us ? 

1 . To entertain high thoughts of the office of the preacher. 

2. To renewed endeavours to spread the Gospel, 

3. To fresh consecration of ourselves to Christ, 
' Application. — 

1. Zet Christians rejoice in the relations they sustain to the cross of 
•Christ, 

2. Let those who despise the Christ reflect. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

A New Song. — ^Ps., xl, 3. — Reasons for this : The converted man,. 
has (i) anew heart (Ezek, xviii, 31) ; (2) a new nature (2 Cor. v, 17) ; 
(3) a new name (Rev. ii, 17) ; and (4), a new King (Actsxvii, 7). — 
Praise should be (a) hearty, (d) continuous, and (c) increasing. 

Lessons from, the Lilies. — Matt, vi, 28. — i, a lesson of growth; 
2, of humility ; 3; of contenttnent ; 4, of beauty. 

Waiting to see Jesus. — Luke xix, 3. — Reasons for trying : — i, 
He is a skilful physician; 2, a merciful high priest; 3, a tender 
friend ; 4, a wise teacher ; 5, a gracious. Saviour. Hindrances : i 
Satan ; 2, the world ; 3, pride ; 4, selfishness ; 5, unbelief. 



THE PLATFORM. 

THE BATTLE OF MICHMASH. 

ADAPTED FROM " NEW COINS FROM OLD GOLD." 

Introduction. — Refer to i Sam. xiv, and describe the condition of 
the Israelites. Their enemies, the Philistines, had so subdued them 
that it was a crime to possess a weapon of any kind. Nor was there a 
smith to be found. If the farmer's ploughshare wanted sharpening, 
he had to take it to the Philistines. But it was in these dark days that 
Jonathan shone so famous. It is yet true that difficulties prove our 
mettle, and that ^he greater the hardship the more is victory worth the 
telling. ' ^ 

I. — The presence of the enemy should rouse our courage.-^ 
Is there not need for more chivalry among the soldiers of Christ ? In- 
temperance, lust, cruelty, ignorance are the enemies of our land. 
Think of the history of one gin-palace. If we could have the details of 
one year's crime and sorrow produced by one such place, it would freeze 
one's heart's blood. Did the inhabitants of any foreign country do us 
the same wrong, our nation would be in a blaze ; armies would be 
levied, the Senate would vote us money, and very soon that nation would 
have to sue for mercy or fight for life. VS here are our Jonathans ? 

II. — Princes should lead the example. — It wa^ Jonathan, not 
his armour-bearer, who was the first to speak. Officers to the front ! It 
is a shame when a private has to lead the forlorn hope ; and yet it is 
too often that the poor and the ignorant are more full of zeal than the 
rich and the learned. There are thousands who, like the armour- 
bearer, only want some one to say, " Come, and let us go over." 

III. — Earnest leaders should not lack brave followers. — 
We are not told the name of Jonathan's armour-bearer, but he wasu 
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worthy of his post. Listen to Him. " Do all that is in thine heart : turn 
thee ; behold I am with thee according to thy heart." If Christ could 
only have a church like that, how soon the victory would be ours I 
Ministers want the co-operation of the people ; superintendents want 
punctual and painstaking teachers ; active workers want earnest sup- 
porters. 

IV. — God can win by a minority. — Hear Jonathan's words : 
** There is no restraint to the Lord to save by many or by few." Joshua 
and Caleb were out-voted ; but they said, " Let us go up at once." The= 
apostles, the reformers, and all men worth speaking of have been in a. 
minority. 

" Do not ask who'll go with you ;— 

Go ahead 1 
Numbers ! spurn the coward's plea ; 
Single-handed though it be, — 

Go ahead I " 

V. — God helps those who help themselves. — ^Jonathan anJ 
Ills companions were soon at the top of the stronghold, and then the: 
fight began. There were about twenty men killed, and then came an earth- 
quake. God worked with the brave men who had gone alone. In the 
panic the Philistines lost their senses, and began to fight one another,, 
and when Saul arrived on the scene he saw that " every man's sword 
was against his fellow." . God works by means, and still delights to co- 
operate with His people. If you want God to help you, help yourself. 
You will not be alone long. When two young men had begun the 
fight, Saul followed with his army. Even those who had hidden them- 
" selves for cowardice, "when they heard that the Philistines fled, even 
. they also followed hard after them in the battle." Thus one brave man 
helps to make even cowards brave. Yet, after all, the battle is the 
Lord's : " So the Lord saved Israel that day." 



The Highland Boy. — In the north of Scotland there is a mountain- 
gorge twenty feet in width, and two hundred feet in depth. The per- 
pendicular rocks are bare, save in the crevices, in which grow wild 
flowers, many of them of rare beauty. Some tourists once offered a 
handsome gift to a Highland lad if he would consent to be lowered 
down the clifE by a rope, and would gather for them a little basket of 
flowers. The boy looked wistfully at the money, for his parents were 
poor ; but, when he gazed at the yawning chasm, he shuddered, shrunk 
back, and declined. But in another moment he said : *'I will go, if 
my Father will hold the rope." Happy are those who, in all the try- 
ing circumstances of life, feel assured that the Hand of their heavenly 
Father will uphold them. 



THE DfiSK. 



EIGHT RULES FOR ADDRESSING CHILDREN. 

1 . Let your subject be well prepared beforehand. 

2 . Wait till every eye is turned towards you, and do not proceed 
'wliile there is any whispering. 

3. Let your address be brief, and full of "points" that all may 
remember. 

4-- Choose a Scripture subject usually ; but whatever the theme, take 
care that it is one children can understand. 

5 . Speak in a clear, distinct voice, but not too loud. 

6 - Take care to speak with eye and face as well as tongue ; show 
tliat you are interested, and the children will be interested too. 

y , Do not wander from your subject, or you will soon lose the 
cYiildren's attention. 

8. Pray over your address, both before and after. 

W. 



GOD KNOWS ALL THINGS. 

** The eyes of the Lord are in every place, beholding the evil and the good." — 

^OV XV, 3. 

Cak we keep anything from God ? Is it safer to do wrong in the dark 
tJian in the light ? Can anything happen without God's knowledge ? 

!• — He knows all we want. Sometimes we say, " I want," when 
^^ mean, " I wish.'* Achan wished for the treasure, the gold, and the 
S^ment, but he did not want it. The poor want food ; God knows^ 
^ about it. 

IL— He knows all we do. The bad, as Achan's sin ; the good, as 
the widow's mite. God's eye " strikes through the shades of night." 

III. — He knows all we say. Ananias and Sapphira thought they 
^Q^d deceive Peter ; but they could not deceive Peter's Master. When 
*^athanael was under the fig tree, Jesus saw him. 

IV. — He knows all we think. Jesus knew the thoughts of His 
^^emies at once ; they might as well have talked aloud. He knew 
^hen Peter was sorry for his sin, although Peter was alone and in 
^ dark. 



When we are out of sympathy with the young, then I think our 
^ork in this world is over. That is a sign that the heart has begun to 
'Either — and that is a dreadful kind of old age. — George MacDonald, 



ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Holy Spirit's Power. — Have you ever seen a prairie in autun 
after the destroying firfe has passed over it, seared and desolate, eve 
vestige of Hfe apparently swept away ? But life was still there, hidd 
below that blackened surface, ready to send forth new shoots 
beauty when spring came with her coaxing sunshine and flowe 
This seems to me a fit emblem of the state in which we sometiir 
find the human soul ; the fires of some terrible passion have pass 
^ver it, destroying, apparently, every blossom and shoot of spirit! 
life, leaving only a blackened, dreary waste ; but by and by, in Go 
providence, the Spirit broods over the desolation, bringing the warn 
and sunshine of God's love, and the hidden toots of a spiritual 1 
begin to send up blades of green, and the delicate flowers come for 
until the desolation is forgotten in the greater luxuriance of the soi 
summer. 

Influence of a Mother's Love. — The Rev. Thomas Binn 
when preaching a funeral sermon for Mr. Birrell, who died whilst 
student for the ministry, mentioned a striking fact in connection w 
his early career, previous to his conversion — " What a mysteric 
thing," said Mr. Binney, as he related the fact, " what a mysteric 
magical, Divine thing is a mother's love ! How it nestles about 1 
heart, and goes with the man, and speaks to him pure words, and 
like a guardian angel I This young man could never take any mor 
that came to him from his mother, and spend that upon a Sunc 
■excursion or a treat to a theatre. It was a sacred thing with him ; 
had the impression and the inscription of his mother's image, and 
mother's purity, and his mother's piety, and his mother's love. It \ 
a sacred thing to him ; and those things that he felt to be questii 
able, or felt to be sinful, were always to be provided for by other 
sources, and by money that came to him from other hands. O ! tb 
is the poetry of the heart, the poetry of our home and domestic aff 
tions, the poetry of the religion of the hearth and the altar about i 
little incident ; and it strikes me as being perfectly beautiful." 

The Power of Example. — In a public lecture, the Rev. An^ 
James once said — " If the present lecturer has a right to consider hi 
self a real Christian — if he has been of any service to his felk 
creatures, and has attained to usefulness in the church of Christ — 
owes it, in the way of means and instrumentality, to the sight o 
companion, who slept in the same room with him, bending his kn 
in prayer on retiring to bed. That scene, so unostentatious and yel 
imconcealed, roused my slumbering conscience, and sent an arrow 
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my heart ; for, though I had been religiously educated, I had restrained 
prayer, and oasfr off the fear of God ; my conversion to God followed, 
and soon afterwards mjf entrance upon college studies for the work of 
the ministry. Nearly half a century has rolled away since then, with 
2Si its multitudinous events, but that little chamber, that humble couch, 
that praying youth, are still present to my imagination, and will never 
be forgotten, even amidst the splendour of heaven, and through the 
agea of eternity." 

Jesus our Righteousness. — ^An illustration of salvation through 
the transference of righteousness from the Saviour to the sinner : 
"Before you stands a bath, as it is called, a large vessel full of acid 
liqnor. At one end, immersed in the fluid hangs a sheet of silver ; 
^e above, and passing from side to side, is extended a thread of 
laetal, ready to be connected with the powerful battery which, when I 
saw the process, was concealed in a room below. A vessel of common 
inetal being produced, was hung on the wire and plunged into the 
hath, in which, I may rematk, the fluid was so clear that you could 
see to the bottom. The wire on which it was suspended was then 
connected with the electric batteiy; and what happened? A very 
remarkable result. By means of the mighty, though unseen agent that " 
Tws brought into action, the particles of silver were taken from the 
sheet of it, and, passing invisibly through the translucent fluid, were 
transferred to the vessel that had been immersed in the bath. No sound 
accompanied the mysterious process, no violent action, no sign of 
motion ; the eye saw nothing but the dull metal beginning to assume a 
hriUiant appearance, and in time, through what looked more like 
magic than common art, this base vessel shone in a coating of the 
purest silver. Such change, but far greater and more thorough, is 
wrought on the soul through the unseen and almighty influences of 
the Holy Spirit, so soon as faith has established a connection between 
the Saviour and the sinner. Righteousness is withdrawn from the 
fonner and transferred to the latter. In the words of an inspired 
^stle, the believer puts on Christ to stand before God covered with 
tliose merits, and justified by that righteousness which makes a sinner 
just."-~Z>r. Guthrie. 

I^RAYiNG FOR THE LiTTLE BoATS. — A little girl was awakened one 
J^ght by the howling of the wind. The house was on high ground, 
^ evory angry gust that swept by seemed to make it rock. The 
s<Hmd of the tempest was really terrific. Much alarmed, she clung 
<^k)se to her mother. But her thoughts soon travelled to those whose 
dangers were greater than her own, and she said, ** Mamma, if you 
will pray to God for the great ships, I will speak a word to Him for the 
^tde boats I" 
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A Mournful Thought. — "What are you thinking, my man? 
said Lord Hill, as he approached a soldier who was leaning in a glooir 
mood upon his firelock, while around him lay mangled thousands 
French and English ; it was a few hours after the battle of Salamanc 
had been won by the British. The soldier started, and after salutir 
liis general, answered, " I was thinking, my lord, how many wido^ 
and orphans I have this day made for one shilling." 

Prince Eugene on War. — "The thirst of renown sometim 
insinuates itself into our councils, under the garb of national honou 
It dwells on imaginary insults ; it suggests harsh and abusive languag( 
the people go on from one thing to another, till they put an end to tl 
lives of half a million of men. A military man becomes so sick 
bloody scenes in war, that in peace he is averse to recommence ther 
I wish that the first Minister who is called to decide on peace and wa 
liad only seen actual ser\'ice." 

Prayer Answered. — Abraham prayed, " O that Ishmael might li^ 
before Thee ;" and God said, ** As for Ishmael, I have heard thee 
Lot prayed, and Zoar became a city of refuge for him, while Sodo 
and Gomorrah were consumed. Jacob prayed, and his name w 
changed to Israel. His descendants cried to God in their bondag 
and He stretched out the right hand of His power for their deliveranc 
Moses cried to the Lord, and the waters gushed from Horeb. Hann: 
prayed, and then testified, " The Lord hath given me my petitior 
Samuel besought Jehovah in Israel's behalf, and great thunder discoi 
fired the Philistines. Solomon had a wise and understanding hes 
because he asked this thing. Elijah on Carmel prayed, " Hear ir 
O Lord, hear me." Soon the multitude exclaimed, " The Lord, He 
God ! " Elisha prayed, and the Shunammite's son breathed agai 
Hezekiah prayed, and the shadow went backwards ten degrees on t 
dial of Ahaz. Asa cried unto the Lord, and the Ethiopians fled befc 
him and Judah. Jehoshaphat prayed, and Judah and Jerusalem ss 
the salvation of God. Nehemiah made prayer to God amid t 
tauntings of enemies, and saw them silenced under the power 
Jehovah. David, in trouble, called upon the Lord, and deliveran 
came to him, and mercy to his seed for evermore. Jeremiah cries 
our hearing unto the Lord, " Thou hast heard my voice." Gabr 
came with swift wings to Daniel to assure him that his supplicati 
was not in vain. From the billow and the wave Jonah sent up ] 
cry, and the Lord heard. Zacharias prayed, and an angel from t 
presence of God came with glad tidings. Bartimaeus cried aloud, a. 
glorified God for sight bestowed. The dying thief uttered one pray 
and Paradise opened its gates to receive. him. 
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Look Up. — '* Look up ! " thundered the captain of a vessel, as his 
fyoy grew giddy while gazing from the topmast.^ " Look up ! " The 
l>oj looked up, and returned in safety. Young man, look up, and you 
'wiJl succeed. Never look down and despair. Leave dangers uncared 
for, and push on. If you falter, you lose. Look up. Do right, and 
trust in God. 

■ ' ' ■ 

REVIEWS. 



Sunday School Teachers ought never to be at a Loss for 
Maxerial. One of the best magazines we know is " The Teachers' 
'Storehouse " (i) of which the third volume is now before us. As we 
turn over its pages we seem to miss the neatness that characterised 
the printing and general arrangement of its predecessor, the " Hive ; " 
"^ut the contents by no means suffer in the comparison. 

^^e confess to a sense of disappointment with the next work on our 
table (2). Its title, '' The Parables of Judgment," led us to expect a 
valuable contribution to the literature of future life controversy ; but 
'^loser inspection revealed the fact that the unknown author has under- 
talcen, to use his own words, to demonstrate ** that the resurrection of 
^^^ flesh is the corner-stone of the Christian creed/' We can only 
Say that if the writer clearly comprehends his own position, he has 
^^iled to make his meaning clear to the reader. 

I^'ew names are now better known in connection with the Temper- 

^^ce movement than that of Dr. B. W. Richardson, whose latest work, 

iDialogues on Drink " (3) is characterised by at least three features 

'^^ich must commend it to all, namely, vigour, clearness, and 

^^terest. 

I*or family reading, few magazines, if any, surpass " Onward " (4) 
"^hich has now completed its thirteenth annual volume. 

With the new year, " Church and Home " (5) commences what pro- 
mises to be a volume of first-class reading. Those congregations by 
'^hom this paper is " localised " will find it an invaluable help to the 
ministry, the Sunday School, and every branch of Church work. 
Among some pamphlets recently received are ** Notes on the Rev. 
^ J- W. Olver's Fernley Lecture," by J. L. Posnett ; a well-written paper 
on '* Theatre-going," by Mr. F. Atkin ; and '* A Hindu Gentleman's 
Reflections respecting the works of Swedenborg." 

('0 "The Teachers* Storehouse," vol. Hi. Price, 2s. London: Stock. 

U-) *' The Parables of Judgment" By the author of " Gifts for Men." London : 

^^^0 Dialogues on Drink." By B. W. Richardson, M.D. Price 2s. 6d. Glas- 
*^ ^ Scottish Temperance League. 
)^^ '* Onward.** Vol. xiii. Price 2S. London : Partridge. 
is* J *• Church and Home." Monthly id. London: Longlcy* 



PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 



Engagements for February. — On the 3rd of February I expec 
to be at Grimsby, lecturing ; and from the loth to the 27th of th 
month at Chatham, Maidstone, New Brompton, Gravesend, Snodlanc 
Tonbridge, Tunbridge Wells, and other places in Mid Kent. If sut 
scribers in either of these neighbourhoods will kindly communicate wit: 
me by post, I shall be happy to arrange for a personal interview durira 
my visit, and to confer with them relative to the Lay Preacher. 

To SuNJ)AY School Unions. — I have just prepared a lecture c 
" The Teacher's Pencil, and How to Use It,'' and shall be happy 
arrange for its delivery in any part of England on very easy terms. 

Lay Preacher's Associations. — ^Will readers favour me with tl 
name and address of the secretary of any Lay Preacher's Association 
with which they may be acquainted ? 

It will afford me much pleasure to correspond personally with an 
reader who is willing to assist in promoting an increased circulatio 
or forward handbills for distribution. 

Great Barr, Birmingham. Frederic Wagstaff. 



Contributions in the shape of terse, suggestive outlines are solicits 
but correspondents will please to study brevity, and to write on 03 
side of the paper only. 

.. All Literary Communioations should be addressed to the Editor- 
Rev. F. Wagstaff, Great Barr, Birmingham. 

Books for Review may be sent to the Editor^ or may be left at tl 
Office of the Publisher, 39, Warwick Lane, London, E.G. 



The Lay Preacher Volume for 1879, containing the numbers f 
1878, printed on thicker paper, and handsomely bound, is still on sal 
and may be had post free from the Publisher for 3s. 6d. 

The Theological Quarterly says : " This is one of the cheape 
homiletical publications we know of, and must be invaluable to tJ 
class for whom it is intended ;" and the Fountain says : ** It is w^ 
worthy thd attention not only of lay preachers, but of preachers 
all kinds." 

The Monthly Numbers will be sent post free for twelve months C 
receipt of P.O.O. for 2s. 6d. 

F. E. LONGLEY. 

39^ Warwick Lane, London. 



THE LAY PREACHER. 



SELI^-HELP IN MENTAL TRAINING. 

SINCERE desire for self-improvement is one of the surest guaran- 
tees of self-improvement. When young men are really anxious 
to become wiser, they have in that very anxiety one of the most certain 
assurances that increasing wisdom is within their reach. During th^ 
Jast few months we have had considerable correspondence with yoiing 
nien engaged in the work of preaching, but who are conscious — in 
stome instances we may say painfully conscious — of the disadvantages 
under which they labour, owing to imperfect early education, or from 
their own neglect in not having profited, as .they might have done, by 
studies' continued after leaving school. It would be easy to give 
extracts from letters illustrative of this, but it is hardly necessary. We 
^^^^not, however, forbear the insertion here of a few sentences from one 
better, the writer of which is a young man of about three-and-twenty, 
^^Sraged during the week in employment that leaves him but little 
leisure to pursue any studies beyond those absolutely necessary for the 
Preparation for his Sunday School class, and for the sermon he 
occasionally preaches on a Sunday evening. " I can scarcely tell you," 
^e Writes, " how much benefit I derive from your magazine, which I 
^^e now taken regularly for six months. I usually preach two sermons 
^ ^^onth, and I have made it a rule to take one outline from the Lay 
^^AcHER, and work out the other by myself. It is not that I exactly 
Sj^Py what you give, but I try to build on the foundation I find there- 
at* sir, I find, when I talk with the people in the village'of , before 

^ 3.fter service, that, though they are country people, a great many of 

^^lU seem to know a good deal more than I gave them credit for. I 

^^Ppose they read the papers, and talk over what they read ; and many 

, ^ the people have quite a pride in showing that they are not so 

^^Orant as their fathers were. Now I want to study a little, and make 

Myself better acquainted with books. I had a very good ' schooling,' 

^ they called it, when I was a boy, but I have not kept it up. I was 

s^ad to see that you promised to give such as me some help. Now, I 

^ rather behind in grammar. If I write a letter I dare, say I don't 

^ake very many blunders, because I look it over, and alter anything I 

^^ice that seems wrong* But I often feel ashamed of a Sunday night,, 

"^^n I think that some of the people will notice my mistakes. If you . 

^^ help me by telling me how I can set to work I shall be grateful." 

-A^d then the young man went on at length with the details of his 
^^, which we need not further intrude upon the attention of our 
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readers. We wrote a tolerably long letter to our friend — whom we 
never saw, and, probably, never shall see- --but we can scarcely spare 
the time to do that in many cases, however willing to answer privately 
when desired. This case, with others, has finally decided us to devote 
a little space for the next few months to an attempt to guide those 
whose circumstances are at all similar in their endeavours after self- 
improvement. Our present remarks must necessarily be of a prepa- 
ratory character. 

Let it be understood that self-improvement will involve trouble, iiffUy 
perseverance. With these three things no one need despair. Without 
them no one will succeed. Some one has defined genius as " an unli- 
mited capacity for taking trouble. '* There is no royal road to know^ 
ledge, and those who pretend to teach a language in half-a-dozen 
lessons are deceivers. Whatever your present attainments you must be 
content to take a great deal of pains if you would increase your store. 
And this involves time. If you have little or none you must make it. 
Tom Moore, the Irish poet, we believe, once sang : — 

" The best of all ways 
To lengthen our days, 
Is to steal a few hours from the night !" 

This is true ; but the poet, and many more like him, made a 
mistake, and stole the hours from the wrong end of the night. The 
secret of success in the case of many plodding students has been a veiy 
simple one, summed up in two words, early rising. We say some- 
thing on this subject in another part of the present number of the Lay 
Preacher, and, therefore, need not dwell upon it here. The third. 
point is as necessary as the rest. Perseverance does wonders. The 
dullest scholar may become learned by plodding. You must not grow 
tired of your studies in a week, and change your system because you 
have not become a philosopher in a month. Keep at it! 

Read a little at a time. In other words, digest your mental food as 
you take it. Better spend an hour over a page and master it, than 
skim twenty pages in the hour, and forget all you have read. We can 
give you a very good elementary lesson. Take this veiy page ; read it 
carefully, sentence by sentence, paragraph by paragraph. We do not 
pretend either that it is faultless in style of composition, or that the 
best words are used that might have been employed. Still, it will serve 
our purpose. Ask yourself, as you read line after line, " Am I quite 
sure that I understand the meaning of these words ? " Note down on 
a piece of paper every word that you are not able to define, or explain 
satisfactorily in other words. Take a good dictionary, and look up 
those words, and fix the meaning on your memory. If you can get 
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^< 



Chambers* Etymology," which any bookseller will procure for 2S., it 
will help you wonderfully. When you have done this go through the 
page again, and see how often you can substitute some other word for 
the one we have used, that shall express the same idea as plainly or 
^ven more simply than we have done. That will be good exercise in 
-the use of words, and it will be specially valuable to you as helping you 
to find out how to say whoXyou want to say in the pulpit in the simplest 
and, at the same time, most forcible manner. 

This will suffice for the present. If you will just give an hour or two 
to this paper, in the way we have described, you will confess, we believe, 
ihat you have added to your store of knowledge, and that you have 
really begun your course of mental training, and the best of it will be 
that the knowledge so obtained will be the result of your own endea- 
vours. We shall have, and shall claim, no credit in the matter at alL 
You will have taken a most important step in literal self -improvement. 



HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 



v.— OF ANGELS AND SPIRITS. 

"The present seems a convenient place for reviewing the doctrine of 
ihe Church concerning intelligent beings other than man. The exis- 
tence of such beings, both good and e^^il, was assumed by the early 
-Christians as a matter of course. The Gnostics regarded angels as a 
kind of emanation from the Divine substance, not created; some, 
ibllowing Philo, thought, of them as Divine Powers, related to God as 
rays to the sun ; others spoke of them as taking part in the Creation. 
In opposition to all this, the orthodox fathers insisted that they were 
created beings, and ministering spirits. Justin (165) says, " There are 
angels who always exist, and are ■ never reduced to that out of which 
Ihey sprung." Irenaeus (202) says, " All things, whether Angels, or 
Archangels, or Thrones, or Dominions, were both established and 
-created by Him who is God over all.*' 

Athenagoras (176) recognizes "a multitude of angels and ministers 
whom God . . . distributed and appointed to their several posts by 
His Word, to occupy themselves about the elements, and the heavens, 
and the world, and the things in it, and the goodly ordering of them 
all." Clement of Alexandria (220) affirpas that "regiments of angels 
are distributed over nations and cities ; and, perhaps, some are assigned 
to individuals." This latter notion of special guardian angels may have 
originated in the heathen belief in tutelary genii ; however, it is found 
» in Hermas (140) — "There are two angels with a man, one of 
righteousness, and the other of iniquity. When the angel of righteous- 
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ness ascends into your hearts, he talks to you ... of every 
righteous deed and glorious virtue." Of the employments of angels,. 
Origen (254) writes, ** They ascend, bearing the supplications of men, 
to the purest of heavenly places, . , . they come down from thence, 
conveying to each one, according to his deserts, something enjoined 
by God. . . As if by common agreement, they visit with all manner 
of kindness and deliverance those who pray to God." 

About their nature, opinions differed. Justin (165) seems to hav 
ascribed to them some kind of ethereal bodies ; their food is manna. 
Tertullian (220) says, " Their nature is a spiritual substance, though, 
in some sense peculiar to themselves, corporeal ; . ' . a property o: 
angelic power is this, to assume to themselves bodily shape out of n 






material substance." Clement of Alexanciria (220) seems to regan 
them as incorporeal. He has a remarkable passage on their subordi 
nation — " At the highest extremity of the visible world is the blessec 
band of angels ; and down to ourselves there are ranged, some und< 
others, those who, from One and by One, both save and are saved. 
Origen (254)' frankly admits his ignorance " when they were createc 
of what nature they are, or how they exist." 

In apostolic times it was necessary for Paul to express disapprov t j 

of the worshipping of angels (Col. ii, 18). That such a practice d 
exist in the following age is the most natural conclusion from a dl 
puted passage in Justin. But no other early father gives it the slighter 
sanction ; and Origen repeatedly disallows it as unwarranted and u- 
reasonable. 

In the fourth and following centuries opinion concerning the ang^ssr 7s 
became increasingly definite. Gregory of Nazianzum (3Q0) ssi-.^^'S- 
they act according to the One Will of the Creator He ascribes "^^ 
them great power, partly original and partly derived ; and i-nconceivati^^ ® 
swiftness, by reason of which and of their multitude, they may T:^« 
thought of as everywhere present. They praise God incessantly, a,^r3.d 
always behold His glory. Fulgentius of Ruspe (533) says they 
composed of body and spirit. About the sixth century appeared 
apocryphal treatise, ascribed to Dionysius the Areopagite, in which 
hint of Clement about their subordination was improved into 
angelic hierarchy of nine orders, arranged with military precision. ^' 
was debated whether they were created before the rest of the univex'S^ 
(so Greg. Naz.), or on the first day of Creation (Augustine). It w^^-s 

also disputed whether they were capable of sinning ; or whether ^^^ 

Augustine thought — those who had remained faithful when tl^^^ 
comrades fell, were confirmed in immutable holiness. Cyril ^^ 
Jerusalem (386) thought that they were not only capable of sinnii^SV' 
but that they actually needed pardon. 
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IDuring this perigd the worship of angels became rapidly popular, 
"was forbidden by a Synod at Laodicea (361), and discouraged by 
.gustine (430), Theodoret (456), and even Pope Gregory I. (604). It 
"^v-^^s, however, sanctioned by Ambrose (397) ; and the practice of 
<3^c:3icating churches to angels gave a great impulse to angelolatry. 

TTowards the middle ages stories of apparitions of angels were 

iltiplied ; and about the eighth century the festival of St. Michael 

all Angels came to be regularly observed throughout the West. 

the Lateran Council (12 15) the purely spiritual nature of angels 

"^^v-^a^s laid^down as an article of faith. The schoolmen indulged in 

^ ^"^ X71. Timerable discussions about their powers, faculties, and capacities ; 

^ ^^ ^r^nQ of their speculations have much poetic beauty, others are wildly 

^Tird. Belief in guardian angels was almost universal. 

-At the Reformation the worship of angels was abandoned as un- 

r-5ptural. By a natural consequence speculations on their nature 

functions became of less interest, and gradually ceased. In the 

•testant Confessions we have only passing allusions to their exis- 

<:e, while theologians have contented themselves with adopting the 

nitions of the schoolmen, pruned of their extravagances. With the 

of Rationalism there has been a tendency to ignore, and even to 

■"^^t^elieve in, angelic ministrations ; and the prevailing opinions on. the 

►ject among Orthodox Protestants are vague and uncertain. 

^^^denborg (1777) on the contrary, pretended to a higher knowledge 

angels, whom he supposed to be glorified spirits of righteous men — 

^>^otion that has found a place in popular divinity. In the unre- 

^*~xned Churches the Mediaeval beliefs and practices still survive. 

"V^ith regard to the powers of darkness, the fathers adopted and 

eloped opinions already prevalent among the Jews, for which they 

^"^^nd warrant in Scripture. Thus, in place of the Malevolent World- 

:er of the Gnostics, and the Evil Principle of the Manicheans, 

^^J believed that a multitude of angels, created by God in a state or 

•*^^^ocence, had revolted from their allegiance under the leadership of 

■^^ whom they distinguished as The Devil. They disagreed as to 

. *^eii and how this revolt took place ; the prevailing opinion was that 

^- occurred after the Creation, and before the fall of man ; but Tatian 

^ ■'' ^o) seems to regard the fall of the devil as a consequence of his 

*^^^t in man^s first sin ; while Augustine (430) imagines that men were 

5^^3.ted to fill the void left by the fall of the rebellious angels. Many 

^ the early fathers, by a strange anachronism, associated Gen. vi, 2 

^*^ the fall of the angels, whose sin they supposed to be lascivious- 

®^ » others defined it as pride, or envy either of man or of the Son 

^od ; gradually this latter opinion displaced the former. 

the acts or influence of these " demons " every kind oi \IV ^^.^ 



To 
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ascribed ; disease, famine, and other physical evils ; the persecuti< 
Christians ; the entire system of Paganism ; and even heresy. S 
reference is needless, as allusions of this kind abound in all the 
fathers, wAo in general identified the demons with the pagan c 
According to Hermas (140), Clement of Alexandria (220), and C 
(254) particular vices were promoted by individual evil spirits. I 
the fathers agreed that while the devil and his subordinates may 1 
and allure, they cannot compel any one to sin without his own co: 

Throughout the patristic period there was a ^wide-spread belief 
frequency of demoniacal possession, which was supposed to sin 
disease, madness, or inspiration. Accordingly the office of exorcii 
a recognized place in the ecclesiastical system : Adjurations i 
name of Christ, and especially the sign of the cross, were thought 
effectual means of expelling or exposing demons ; and by the 1 
century exorcism had become a usual preliminary of baptism. 

The fallen spirits were believed to be consciously imder the wn 
God, even though they might be employed as God's executioner: 
was disputed whether their fall was irretrievable. The general 
was that they could have no place of repentance. Justin (145) th 
they would be unchangeably wicked, not of necessity, but of their 
free will. Clement of Alexandria (220) asserts that the devil ii 
to repent ; but does not intimate any hope of such an event. C 
(254), though somewhat uncertain, seems to cherish a hope th 
fallen beings, even the devil himself, may ultimately be rest 
Didymus of Alexandria (395), and Gregory of Nyssa (394)> ver 
faintly to indulge the same hope,, which was combatted by Cy 
Jerusalem (386), Jerome (420), and Augustine (430), and conde 
in the 6th century by the imperial theologian, Justinian. 

The theologians of the middle ages indulged in various specuh 
about evil spirits, which are of little permanent interest. I1 
debated how far they could exercise power over the material w 
and the conclusions of the schoolmen on this subject were far 
rational than the vulgar belief. Aquinas thought the power c 
demons had been much limited since the coming of Christ. Il 
believed that they were rendered miserable by their knowledge of < 
perfect happiness, and of the triumph of Christ, but that they i 
pleasure in the torments of the damned ! The popular belief t( 
in two opposite directions. On the one hand it assumed a gloom 
terrible form in connection with witchcraft and magic ; on the • 
there was a disposition to confound the fallen angels with the : 
trolls, brownies, elves, and goblins of popular mythology ; and to 
of the devil as a cunning impostor, and merry fellow, fitted to e 
Jau^hter rather than fear. 
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The Reformers generally acquiesced in the prevailing opinions 
about fallen spirits ; Luther, especially, had an intense belief in the 
personal agency of the devil. In the Protestant Confessions, how- 
•ever, the whole subject is treated in the most cursory manner. 

From the fifteenth century onward the popular belief in and dread of 
witclicraft and sorcery attained a frightful development, and towards 
1600 became a perfect mania. In Germany, England, Scotland, and 
America many thousands of innocent persons — chiefly aged women, 
3.nci many of them lunatics — were burnt or otherwise tortured to death 
^as witches, on such evidence as should not have convicted a known 
thief of larceny. This superstition was successfully combatted by 
Balttiasar Becker (1698), and Christian Thomas (1702) ; the former of 
'whoixi advised men to fear God, instead of fearing the devil, who is 
^* of less consequence than people generally believe." He even suggested 
doiabts as to the existence of fallen spirits, explaining the assertions of 
Scripture as *' accommodations to the prejudices of the people." 

The rapid decline of the belief in Satanic influence, which set in 
from this time, is treated by Lecky as the first chapter in the history of 
Nationalism. 

Among the advocates of what were called " enlightened views," the 

devil soon became a subject of derision, and his existence is, at this 

time, doubted or denied by not a few within the Church. Swedenborg 

denied the personality of the devil, and maintained that all fallen spirits 

derived their origin from the human race. Popular faith in the author 

^^ evil has been rather weakened than increased by the mutually in- 

•consistent representations of. the poets — Milton's Satan, Goethe's 

^^phistopheles, Byron's Lucifer, &c. On the other hand much 

attention has been lately directed to the subject in connection with 

aUeg-ed spiritualistic manifestations ; while, many are of opinion that the 

possibility of demoniacal possession is shown, and the mode illustrated, 

^y niesmeric phenomena. On the whole, it is to be observed that belief 

^^ the personal agency of the devil, at least in the moral sphere 

Itemptation, &c.), is strongest with those individuals in whom the 

. ^^sciousness of sin is most acute, and the desire for holiness most 

intense. 

^^dbury. T. G. Crippen. 

"^ Child's Definition of Prayer. — A lady once asked a little 

I fi ^^d dumb girl, by writing on a slate, " What is prayer ? " Now 

, ^^ little girl had never said a prayer, for she could not speak ; and 

, ^ *^ad never heard a prayer, for she was quite deaf; yet you will find 

^ she well knew what prayer was. She took the pencil, and wrote 

^*^e slate this reply : — " Prayer is the wish of the heart." 
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LIGHT IN THE DARKNESS. 

All day long the sodden meadows 

Lay beneath the dripping rain ; 
All day long the liquid fingers 

Beat against my window-pane ! 
All. day long the distant mountains 

In their folding mists were lost, 
And the slanting lines of rain-fall 

All the near horizon crossed. 

Still a bird, beneath my windows. 

Kept his glad heart all day long, 
And the heaviest hours were lightened 

By his joyous bursts of song ; 
Still the meadow-grass grew greener, 

And its germs of starr)* bloom 
Flashed in glad and sweet profusion 

Through the dreary day's grey gloom. 

Long and long our lives were burdened 

With a sore and heavy cross ; 
Day to day in weary cadence 

Told its tale of toil and loss. 
Death and darkness lay around us, 

Thorns beneath our bleeding feet, 
Household faces changed and faded, 

And the valley clods grew sweet. 

When our tired hands were failing, 

When our wounded hearts were sore, 
God Himself within the darkness 

Set for us an open door. 
Oh, the comforts of its promise ! 

Oh, the light, and warmth, and cheer ! 
Oh, the perfect love there garnered 

For the hearts so riven here I 

Happy days of earthly toiling I 

Blessed pain and grief and tears ! 
Love Divine this way appointed 

Through the sweet and solemn years. 
Through the shadow to the shining I 

Through the very paths he trod I 
Through the toiling years that bind us 

To the blessed years of God ! 



STRONG TO LABOUR. 

Have you noticed how frequently the words, *' Be strong!" occur in 
the Bible ? Has it ever occurred to you that the developnaent of 
bodily strength is a religious duty ? It seems to us that this is so ; 
hence we string together this month two or three paragraphs, the care?^ 
fill study of which may be of service to some of our readers by showir\& 
them how they may be " strong to labour " : — 
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Early Rising. — All Christian workers should be eatly risers, 
especially if they are young. The time now often wasted in bed, should 
be devoted to study and other preparations for active labour which 
would make the world better. The following from Chambers^ J-oumal 
is worth noting : — ** Early rising has often been extolled, and extolled 
in vain ; for people think that an hour's additional sleep is very com- 
fortable, and can make very little difEerence after all. But an hour gained 
or wasted every day makes a great difEerence in the length of our lives, 
which we may see by a very simple calculation. First, we will say 
that the average of mankind spend sixteen hours of every twenty-four 
awake and employed, and eight in bed. Now, each year having 365 
days, if a diligent person extract from sleep one hour daily, he lengthens 
his year 365 hours or twehty-three days of sixteen hours each, the 
length of a working day, which is what we call a day in these calc.ula- 
tions. We will take a period of forty years, and see how it may be 
decreased or added to by sloth or energy. A person sleeping eight 
hours a day has his full average of 365 days in the year, and may there- 
fore be said to enjoy complete his 40 years. Let him take nine hours' 
sleep and his year has but 342 days, so that he lives only 37 J years; 
with ten hours in bed, he has 3 1 9 days, and his life is 35. In like 
manner if the sleep is limited to seven hours, our year has 388 
days, and, instead of 40, we live \2\ ; and if six hours is our allow- 
ance of slumber, we have 411 days in the year, and live 45. By this 
we see that in 40 years, two hours daily occasion either a loss or gain 
oi five years I How much might be done in this space ! What would 
we not give at the close of life for another lease of five years ! And 
how bitter the reflection would be at such a time, if we reflected at all, 
that we had wilfullv given up this portton of our existence merely that 
we might lie a little longer in bed in the morning." 

The Best Work. — I have worked actively while indulging in a 
moderate measure of alcohol daily. I have worked actively while ab- 
staining altogether. In a word, I have made direct personal experiment 
on the subject, and I am bound to state that the work that can be done 
during entire abstinence is superior in every respect — in respect to 
amount, in respect to readiness of effort, in respect to quality, in respect 
to endurance, and in respect to mental ease and happiness^to that 
which can be done during times of moderate indulgence in alcohol. — , 
Dr, Richardson. 

Physical Exercise. — Many Christian workers would serve their 
Master more effectively if they took more pains to preserve their bodies 
in health. The following rules, by Dr. Graham, though old, are sensi- 
ble:— i. Those kinds of exercise which give action to the greatest 
number of the bodily organs, as walking, running, riding, are to be pre- 
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f erred. 2. It should be performed in pure air. 3. The higher, drier,, 
and more varied the air is, the more beneficial. 4. Begin with the 
more gentle, and then proceed to the more laborious. 5. A good 
appetite after exercise, is a proof that it has not been carried to an- 
improper extent. 6. After having taken exercise, we should not ex- 
pose ourselves to a current of air, or rest out of doors in a cold or ex- 
posed place, or lie down on a green plot. 7. When persons are con- 
fined within doors, they will not compensate for the want of regular 
exercise, by a hard ride or walk, once a week. 8. Frequently vary the 
exercise. 9. Lord Bacon correctly observes, that it is requisite to long 
life, that the body should never abide long in one posture, but every 
half-hour, at least, should change it. 10. Muscular motion is most 
agreeable and healthful. 11. Sit not down to a substantial dinner or 
supper immediately after exercise. 12. Carefully avoid drinking cold 
liquors either during, or after, violent or long continued exercise.- 13. 
In taking exercise, the dress should be free and easy, particularly on 
the neck and joints. 14. In violent exercise wear a flannel waistcoats 
15. After fatiguing exercise wash the feet in chilled water, before 
going to bed. 16. Serious thinking, when we are walking, or taking 
any other exercise) soon fatigues us. 17. Have a certain object or 
spot, by which the exertion is to be bounded, as to call at the house of 
a friend, or to see some delightful prospect. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 

Second Voyage. Miracles (vi, 30-56). 

From Matthew it is clear that Christ's retirement with His disciples 
was connected with the murder of John the Baptist, of which tiding — 
were brought by John's disciples. 

30-34. — Concurrently with the news of John's death, came th 

return of the apostles from their mission (see ver. 7), who thereupo-"=:= 
rendered an account of their stewardship. Every Christian work^^ 
should pray over his labour after it has been performed, as well ^^ 
before. *' Rest awhile ; " rest and reflection is as needful to success 
activity. Christ was careful of the physical needs of His foUowei 
and their rest was preparation for future service. Luke says t 
disciples went to the district belonging to Bethsaida. There were V 
towns thus named : one on the western side, Bethsaida of GalL" 
(John i, 44; xii, 21 ; Mark vi, 45; Matt, xi, 21); and one on 
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eastern side, in Gaulonitis, distinguished as B. Julias (Jos. Ant. xviii, 
2, I ; Luke ix, 10; Mark viii, 22). " Ran ; " Christ recognised the 
earnestness of the people, as well as their destitution.. 

3 5- — " Far spent." Matthew says, " it was evening." The people 
^Kid listened earnestly, and, in their hunger for knowledge, had probably 
lost sight of their physical wants. They thought Christ's sermon 
'i^itlier long nor tedious. Even the disciples do not seem to have 
sed the difficulties of the position till the last moment. From 
's narrative (vi, 5-7) it is evident that our Lord first noticed the 
that the people would need food, and the phrase there used would 
justify the opinion that His question to Philip preceded by a 
<^c>ri^iderable time the suggestion of the disciples. 

^-37. — ^The apostles suggested that the people should supply them- 
es with bread. The modern plan is little better, namely, to subscribe 
inea, and send the city missionary to the people. Christ's plan is 
that calls for personal service : " Give ye them to eat." The sum 
by the disciples — " two hundred penny-worth of bread," some- 
t les$ than £6 — was, probably, an expression designed to imply a 
sider^ble amount, more than they were likely to possess. 
8. — They brought an exact account, but were still thinking only of 
smallness of the store. *'We have no more" (Luke ix, 13); 
at are they ? " (John vi, 9.) They even remarked that the 
€S were " small." Even this scant stock of provisions was in the 
session of a lad. Just then that boy was of more use to the multi« 
2 than all the disciples were. Little as there was to give, a boy 
e it. 

9-40. — " Companies ; " " ranks." " In squares, behind one 

ther, like the beds of a garden, as the word signifies, * by hundreds, 

by fifties ; ' so that they could be thus most conveniently served, 

accurately counted." {R, Watson,)- 

41. — Even Christ will not work a miracle without prayer. This act 

His must have strengthened the faith of the disciples. 

" *Twas seed time when He blessed the bread, 
'Twas harvest when He brake.** — CLynch.J 

42, — " The marvellous multiplication taking place, as many affirm, 

**rst in the Saviour's own hands, next in those of the apostles, and 

*^stljr in the hands of the eaters. This may have been so ; at all 

^^^ts, it was in such a manner that they were filled" {Trench.) 

They all ate heartily ; the boy among them, of course. How 

^^Uished he must have been to see his loaves and fishes become the 

^^ns of supplying the wants of so many people. He was not the 

^y lad that was astonished, for there were other children there* 
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Children always came where Jesus was, and they now witnessed thi _ 
miracle." [Sunday Teachers' Treasury.) 

43. — John, from whose narrative we learn the, precise quantity 
the original supply, also informs us that the fragments were gathere 
up at Christ's bidding. — " Baskets." The Greek word is kophim 
(from whence our word " coffin "), which signifies a large bask« 
whereas the word used on the occasion of the feeding of the fc 
thousand later on is spiridas, that is a fish basket, probably . mu ^o] 
smaller. Some translate it, " hand-basket." In Mark viii, 19, 20 ^ xj 
the original) the distinction is clearly shown, the word in the foi 
verse being i^<?/>J/«^//j, and that in the latter spurtdon. — "There- 
something wonderful in the fragments being more in quantity than 
original supply. , Twelve baskets were filled; probably each apos"t^ 
helped to fill one ; wicked Judas being as busy, and looking as mixc::^ 
interested, as the others. There is to be abundance, but no wast< 
{Sunday Teachers' Treasury.) 

44. — Matthew adds that besides the men there were " women a. 
children." 

The Four Accounts of the Miracle. — (Matt, xiv, 13-33; Mark. 
3C-52 ; Luke ix, 10-17; John vi, 1-21.) The reader will find every 
cident of the text either directly stated or clearly implied in one or ot' 
of these quadruple narratives. In every important particular they slm 
the most absolute unanimity ; the trifling divergences, which a capti< 
and ungenerous criticism delights to exaggerate into glaring 
crepancies, are perfectly reconcilable without a violent hypothesis, 
are all more or less accounted for in the story as here given. " 
notion that genuine history is characterised by an exact and min' 
attention to details," says a recent writer, " is wholly modern. It rxi 
be doubted whether, since no narrative can give all particulars, 
method of historical composition dees not, with all the affectation ^ 
reality, present a more unreal presentation of the past than the artle--^^ 
tale of an interested but uncritical observer — whether, in short, syncret-:^^' 
history is not apt to be exceedingly untrustworthy or deceptive. H^^ 
more accurately two jersons relate their impressions of the same gre^^^ 
events, the wider is sure to be the discrepancy between them. No tw^^ 
men see facts in exactly the same light, or direct their attention t< 
exactly the same circumstances.*' {Farrar^s " Zi/e of Christy] 
" This is the only miracle related by all the evangelists. Their 
accounts are different, but perfectly consistent. It is recorded by St. 
John with the following miracle, partly on account of its peculiar im- 
portance, and partly for the discourse in the synagogue at Capernaum 
to which it is introductory. Before this Jesus had changed water into 
wine (John ii, 11), and afterwards He fed a similar multitude 
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(Markviii, i). Such miracles were rare ; but they are like the other 

miracles of Jesus, and form a complement .to His works of healing. 

He would not in distrust turn stones into bread, to remove His own 

hung-er ; but in compassion He increased provisions, that the wants of 

those who followed Him might be supplied. These few instances are 

ftill of instruction ; but the frequent repetition of such works would 

have been injurious, promoting indolence and imprudence and worldly 

expectations. In all the cases in which food was increased, the 

testimony is certainly to a superhuman work of a kind not to be mis- 

talsien.'' {Godwin^^ 

KoMrLETiCAL HiNTS. — ^The miracle teaches (i) that God cares for 
^^r bodily wants ; (2) that He would have nothing wasted; and (3) 
^^at He has food for the soul. Or (i) human want ; (2)humanhelp- 
tessness; (3) Divine omnipotence. Or (1) Christ's command; (2} 



th 



ipostle's hesitation ; (3) the miraculous result. 

F. W. 



EXPOSITORY NOTES ON ACTS VIII. 



^ow when the apostles which were at Jerusalem heard that Samaria had 
^ed the Word of God, they sent unto them Peter and John." (Vcr. 14.) 



HE apostles who remained in Jerusalem appear to have kept up a 

munication with those who had been scattered by the persecution. 

^1 events there was some knowledge obtained concerning their 

^^ixigs. They were informed of what had transpired at Samaria. 

"^obably, a messenger was despatched to apprise them of the hearty 

^^^eption which the Word had met with. This messenger may have 

"^^11 despatched by Philip himself, and there may have been a request 

^'^^t some one might be sent to assist him in the work. Two men 

^^i*e sent by the apostles, who, probably, met in council on the sub- 

J^^t. They deputed Peter and John, not as subordinates; still less as 

they were, in any sense, superior to the others. They were simply 

^^t as a deputation to represent the rest. There does not appear to 

^•'^e been any special reason why Peter and John were selected for 

"^^Swork. They were, probably, both present with the others when 

J^Sxis spoke about Samaria, in the way which is mentioned in John iv. 

J^Sus had told them that ** the fields were white already to harvest," 

^^d that harvest was now being reaped. There was a fitness in John 

T^iug one who should be sent on this errand. From Luke ix, 51-62, 

"• appears that when Jesus was pursuing His way to Jerusalem, and had 

^^^casion to pass through Samaria, He sent some of His followers 
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before Him, who entered into a village of the Samaritans to prepare 
for his reception. The inhabitants, however, would not receive Him, 
" because His face was as though he would go to Jerusalem." James 
and John, upon this, desired that fire might be called down from 
heaven to consume them. For this they were sharply rebuked, and 
were given to understand that the Son of Man came not to destroy, 
but to save. John would, doubtless, remember this ; and would be 
specially interested in the fact that many of the same people who had 
before rejected Christ, were now receiving His truth so gladly. 

** Wlio, when they were come down, prayed for them, that they might receive 
the Holy Ghost." (15.) 

Samaria was doum from Jerusalem, according to a figure of speech, 
which represented Jerusalem as being higher than any other parts of 
the country. They 'Sprayed for them." The apostles did not pretend 
to possess any power of themselves ; but, although they had been 
endued with power from on high, they did not presume to attempt to 
bestow this gift upon others without prayer. By the " Holy Ghost,** 
in this verse, we are certainly not to understand that gift of the Spirit 
by which the soul is converted. That they already had ; these believers 
were converted men. Nor was it the sanctifying power of the Spirit. 
Sanctification is a gradual process ; this was evidently something 
which came to them suddenly. It was doubtless the gift of tongues 
and the power of working miracles. There is nothing here to support 
the rite of " confirmation," as now administered in the Established 
Church ; that ceremonial must rest upon quite a different authority. 

" For as yet He was fallen upon none of them ; only they were baptised in the 
name of the Lord Jesus." (16.) 

''Fallen;" an expression which is equivalent to "descended." 
They had been baptised only in the name of Jesus Christ. This does 
not betoken any defect in the validity of their baptism. 

" Then laid they their hands on them, and they received the Holy Ghost." (17.) 

** Laid their hands." This was simply an act denoting prayer ; and 
it is not very probable that all were assembled at one time, or even if 
it were so, that hands were laid upon all. The laying on of hands is 
a reverent sign of solemnity ; but it is not an essential act. The 
prayers of John and of Peter were more essential than the laying on of 
their hands, and the converts would doubtless have received the Holy 
Spirit even if that outward act had been wanting. 

Frederic Wagstaff. 
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THE RICH AND THE POOR. 

"The rich and the poor meet together/* — Prov. xxii, 2. 

That there should be social distinctions in general society is what we 
might reasonably expect. Society seems based upon a principle of 
social inequality. This is, no doubt, a providential arrangement. The 
"Word of God recognises such social differences as we have just 
indicated. External nature is one prolonged illustration of the self- 
same truth. In the circumstances of birth, education, and the avoca- 
"tions of daily life, there must ever be differences in the world that now 
is. But, whilst thefe are these characteristic social differences amongst 
■meil, morally and spiritually all men are on the same level. Here, 
then, is a common platform on which mpn may, and actually do, meet 
•before God. We are now to specify a few of those meeting places 
between the rich and the poor. 

I. — They meet together in the common conditions of 
HUMANITY. The rich are quite as helpless in their birth as the poor. 
Both alike must breathe the vital air. The necessaries of life are 
-<:ommon to both. The trials of life come to both ; they are brothers 
in tribulation. The cottage and the palace are alike assailable by the 
dreadful fever and the torturing plague. How great would have been 
^he trials of humanity, had not the remedial scheme of love and mercy 
been introduced into the world, it is difficult to tell ; but, notwith- 
standing this, the sorrows of life seem as great as men can well endure. 
Also, in the necessary conditions of human improvement, '* the rich 
and the poor meet together." There is no royal road to science. In 
a certain sense, every man is self-made. What he becomes, is because 
of his own personal effort. Learning can only be gained by study ; 
and here the poor and the rich must apply themselves in the same 
manner, and, by vigorous mental efforts, climb the steep ascent of 
high literary renown. 

II. — The rich and poor meet' together as sinners before 
God. Here there is no difference; Jew and Gentile; learned and 
illiterate ; rich and poor ; all alike are become ** guilty before God." 
"There is no difference," says the apostle, for " all have sinned." 
Both have turned aside from God; both are equally necessitous;- 
both are equally helpless. The sum total of humanity is depraved. 
The life of man is one of mis-direction. It is a vast moral obliquity. 
And this moral perversit}' is not common, we say, to any particular 
^ades of society — it runs through all. Sin may manifest itself in a 
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variety of ways, forms, or aspects. It may, in the case of the cultured,, 
be gilded over with an air of external refinement ; whilst in the case of 
the peasant, it may lie unblushingly before the mid-day sun ; still, the 
sin in each case is the same, and equally offensive in the sight of God. 
The Almighty will not heed it less because of the poverty of the one ; 
nor will He wink at the offence because of the high position, or wealth, 
of the other. He is no respector of persons. Men go for their value, 
and nothing more. And, " weighed in the balances '* of Divine 
justice, they all — rich and poor — are "found wanting" in moral 
integrity, in character, in virtue, and they have nothing which- will 
stand them good in the sight of God. Man has ruined himself ; but 
he is altogether unable to recover himself ; men are in a condition of 
common helplessness and misery, and all alike stand in need of a 
Divine Saviour, who alone can restore them to the 'best favour of God, 
and those distinguished benefits forfeited by sin. 

III. — The rich and pqor meet together in the hour ot 
DEATH. Their outward circumstances may vary, but in the main 
their human destiny is the same. In the one case there may be a 
more splendid chamber, a more sumptuous drapery, and a more costly 
burial, but in each case there is mortality, corruption, death. The 
self-same law of decay operates in each case. There is a common 
sorrow in life, and a common destiny in the grave — 

" Earth's highest glory ends in * Here he lies I ' 
And, * dust to dust,* concludes her noblest song I *' 

The grave is the great ireeting-place for all of human kind. They 
descend the same avenue of darkness. Death claims them ; the grave 
holds them. The quietude of sleep holds possession of their now 
shadowy forms ; a stillness which remains unbroken by the loud cries 
of the bereft, or the loud report of the cannon's roar. And, in the 
dust of the rich and that of the poor, there is no perceptible difference ; 
how could you possibly distinguish between the two ? Both are com- 
mon dust. The bodies of both are blended in the dust. 

And will they not meet at the bar of God ? Assuredly so. And 
then, and there, wealth and poverty will appear as the mere accidents 
of life ; and charactei\ moral excellence, will be everything. When the 
great white throne shall flash its living splendours across the universe, 
then shall every man be rewarded " according to his deeds," irrespec- 
tive of his position here, and good or bad will determine his destiny for 
' ever 1 Character determines destiny. ** Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.'' 

The rich and the poor-^all sanctified characters — will meet together 
in the same heaven. There earthly distinctions are forgotten. There- 
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they will trace a common likeness, a common happiness, a common 
heaven ! But, sad and startling contrast, the rich and the poor, if 
unregenerate, will meet together in hell ! Sad meeting-plg,ce this ! 
Avoid it ! How ? Bj'' meeting first at the Cross ; and the Cross is the 
•way up to the Throne ! 

Craok, T. Tesseyman. 



■<i 



HOW MAY I KNOW IF I AM A CHRISTIAN ? 

If any man have not the spirit of Christ he is none of His." — Rom, viii, 9. 



A GREAT difficulty to convince people that there is great danger of 
*being deceived about the requisites for admittance into heaven (see 
John iii.). " If *' decides our condition novo and then, A few tests : — 

I. — You HAVE BEEN CONVINCED OF SIN. " When He the Spirit of 
Truth is come," &c. 

II. — You HAVE BEEN LED TO CHRIST. Nothing but a living Christ 
will satisfy a living soul. 

III. — You ARE BEING CONFORMED TO CHRIST. Individual holiness 
of heart always leads to holiness of life. 

IV. — You ARE GRADUALLY BECOMING A NONCONFORMIST TO THE* 

WORLD. Peculiar people. 

V. — You ARE ADVANCING IN HOLINESS. "That I may be a par- 
taker of His holiness." 

VI. — You ARE ANXIOUS FOR god's GLORY. Whatever you say — do 
— or go. 

VII. — You ARE ANXIOUS FOR THE SALVATION OF OTHERS. 

VIII. You ARE WILLING TO DENY YOURSELF FOR THE GOOD OF 

OTHERS. " Foxes have holes." 

IX. — You ARE FOND OF PRAYER. Christian's vital breath. 

X. — You ARE ANXIOUS TO KEEP GOD's COMMANDMENTS. 

XI. — You ARE SEEKING TO CULTIVATE A SPIRIT OF FORBEARANCE 
AND CHARITY. 

XII. — You ARE LOOKING AND PREPARING FOR HEAVEN AS YOUR 
HOME. 

Three questions — 

1. Have you thus received the Holy Ghost ? 

2. What is implied in **None of His?" No benefit from His 
sacrifice, &c. 

3. How can you obtain this boon ? " If ye being evil," &c. 

John W. Kirton. 
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A NEW YEAR'S QUESTION. 

** Men and brethren what shall we do ? "—Acts ii» 37. 

The day of Pentecost had dawned upon the world. The disciples^ 
were filled with the Holy Spirit. Some of the multitude questioned* 
their sincerity. Peter's remarkable and powerful discourse answered 
their false accusations ; when he had finished speaking many anxiously 
asked, what shall we do ? He wisely instructed them to repent and' 
believe that they might be eternally saved. In our text the future is- 
set before us. What shall we do ? Another year has commenced its 
round, so let us meditate upon this great question. 

I. — What shall we' do for ourselves? 

1. Let us study the works and words of God, 

2. Let us strengthen our faith in God, 

3. Let us continually and fe went ly pray to God, 

4. Let us humbly yield ourselves to God, 

5. Let us faithfully love our God, 

II. — What shall we do for one another ? 

1. Exhort and admonition one another, 

2. Serve in every way possible one another, 

3. Pray often for one a?iother, 

4. Cherish love one towards another, 
III. — What shall we do for god ? 

1. Give the greatest honour to God, 

2. Bnng the best gifts to God, 

3. Devote the noblest services to God, 

4. Always acknowledge God, 
Finally — 

Let us seek to do more for our own spiritual growth in the divine- 
life. 

Let us not cover our religion, but seek to cast the rays of our 
influence upon all around. 

Above all, live and labour to bring honour, glory and praise to " the- 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords." 

Market Drayton, Alfred Buckley. 

THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE. 

**The kingdom of heaven is like unto a merchant man," &c. — Matt, xiii, 45, 46. 

The parable contains two leading features, both of great importance. 

I. — The pearl an emblem of salvation. The resemblance lies- 
mainly in three points. 

I. External value. In Eastern countries wealth consists not in 
houses, or lands, or money, but in jewels ; and in all ancient nations^ 
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X)earls were prized more highly than any of the precious stones (See 
Matt, vii, 6 ; i Tim. ii, 9 ; Rev. xvii, 4 ; xviii, 12 ; xxi, 21. Read also 
Jobxxviii, 18, 19). Julius Caesar presented Servilia, the mother of 
Brutus, with a pearl worth ^48,000. Lollia Paulina, a celebrated beauty 
in the reign of Tiberius, wore two pearls of such value that the 
historian describes her as having a whole estate hanging from her 
ears ! Publius Clodius, a notorious Roman profligate, had one worth 
£1 50,000. The celebrated pearl earrings of Cleopatra, the voluptuous 
Egyptian queen, were valued each at ^160,000. Pearls have greatly 
deteriorated in the estimation of ^ Europeans ; but they are still highly 
valued in the East. 

2. Intrinsic character. Pearls are perfect when first discovered ► 
Nothing can improve them in form, or colour, or polish. A pearl of 
the greatest value, therefore, is a very appropriate emblem of Christ's 
great salvation, and of the Gospel which makes it known (See Rom. 
X, 2-4; Rev. xxii, 18, 19). 

3. Hoiv first procured. Pearls are obtained by diving, and at the 
risk of the divers' lives. Many have been the poor pearl-fisher who 
have been drowned, or have fallen victims to the monsters of the deep, 
while endeavouring to take the oysters from the bottom of the sea. 
Evely pearl that adorns a bride was obtained at the risk of some precious 
life ! The resemblance here may seem faint, but it is enough to 
remind us of the costly term? on which our salvation was procured, — 
the suflferings and death of God's own Son! (See John iii, 16; 
I Peter iii, 18). 

II. ^ThE merchant a model for THE SEEKING SINNER. He 

should resemble him in three respects — 

1. Diligence. The merchant believes in Prov. x, 4, and acts accor- 
dingly. In the previous' parable, the finder of salvation is represented 
as making a fortunate discovery; but by far the greater number of 
such persons resemble rather the earnest, self-denying, persevering 
merchantman. They believe in Prov. xiii, 4, and act accordingly 
(See Isai. Iv, 6, 7 ; Luke xiii, 24). 

2. Discrimination, All are not pearls that are called pearls, for 
jsome are artificial. The merchant, therefore, studies his business, so 
as to know goodly pearls from spurious ones. Our own righteousness 
and its peace are no better than false pearls. Besides, we must not be 
satisfied with goodly pearls, without obtaining the pearl of great price. 
Science, philosophy, philanthropy, repentance, Bible reading, prayer 
— none of these alone, nor all of them will be enough (See 2 Cor. 
xiii, 5 ; I Thess. v, 21). 

3. Self-emptying, The merchant paid all that he had iox the one 
^earl. He reduced all his property to cash, and cheerfully handed it. 
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all over to the seller. Thus salvation is to be had. Not that the 
sinner must literally part with everything ; but that he must relinquish 
whatever he possesses that is vain and sinful, and consecrate all the 
rest, with himself, to Christ. What he must give up, however, is 
worthless; and in no sense is it the frice of salvation (See i 
Peler i, i8, 19). 
Application — 

1. Religiofi is a ^^ treasure'^ worth buying. Whatever its costs, 
it will amply repay (See Prov. iii, 13-18). 

2. // is a '-^ pearV^ 7Uorth^ diving for. The use, by inquirers, of 
the means of grace, is the diving for the pearl of great price. Why 
have you so frequently dived in vain ? Because (i) you went down 
in the wrong spirit. There were other things you wanted to bring up 
with it. All sin, all self, all notion of merit, must be left under the 
waves. Or (2) you went down in the wrong place. This pearl is only 
found at the foot of the Rock, Christ Jesus. 



THE PLATFORM. 



"NONE DARING TO MAKE US AFRAID." 

What happy times are they in which we live ! While our remote 
forefathers had to hide themselves in caves to worship, and -only a 
generation or two ago men were subject to all sorts of disturbance 
when they met to read God's Word, we can assemble ourselves in 
peace, " none daring to make us afraid." Yet, after all, Mr. Chairman^ 
are there not disturbers of Divine worship in modern days ? I fear 
there are several classes of them. Let us look at some of them : — 

1. Jn the first place there are those who come late. Some make it 
a rule never to enter till the lesson is being read, and if they can make 
noise enough to drown the reader's voice they seem to be happy. 
Others like to come in during prayer ; while a third class think it is 
early enough if they do so while the hymn is being sung before sermon. 
Some even seem to have a repugnance to hearing the text. A good 
old woman. once said it was a part of her religion not to disturb the 
religion of others. Excuse for late comers : " My clock was slow." 
Answer ; " It is a curious clock that only gets slow on a Sunday." 

2. Those who go to sleep during the service. When the text is an- 
nounced they fold their arms, give a knowing look at the minister, turn 
their heads a little on one side, and gently fall asleep. Yet they do 
not always sleep gently ; like the tired harvestman in Robert Bloomfield's 
poem, " they fall asleep and snore ! " In every other place and in re- 
gard to every other matter besides religion, they are wide awake. In 
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the Street or the market they are courteous ; here they offer insult to 
both God and man. 

3. Those who whisper. We have seen some engaged thus for half 
the sermon time. Were they criticising the preacher 1 

4. T?iose who arefidgeity in the House of God, They can be quiet 
enough elsewhere ; but here they seem to be sitting on a cushion of 
thorns. One moment they will be playing with the pew door ; then 
they arrange their books in fresh order ; then they adjust their hair ; 
then they button or unbutton their coat ; then they turn to the right, 
then to the left, &c. Others are incessantly comparing their watches 
with the clock, and show by their actions that the service of God is a 
weariness. 

* Application. — Are there any disturbers here ? W. 



GOOD ADVICE TO ALL. 

I. — Three things to think about. 

1. The Blessed God, — Father, Son, and Spirit, 

2. Ourselves, and what is for our good physically, mentally and 
spiritually. 

3. Our Neighbours, — What they are, what they need, what we can 
do fov them. 

11. — Three things to do, 

1. Fear God, and do His will. "This is the work of God,'' &c.,. 
Johnv, 29. 

2. Put into practice what we see will benefit ourselves, 

3. Practically love our neighbours as ourselves. M. G. A. 
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MAN'S SIN AND GOD'S SIGN. 

" I do set My bow in the cloud.'* — Gen. ix, 13. 

I. — The rainbow^ Have you not looked up with wonder at the 
rainbow in the sky ? at its pretty colours ? and fine shape ? and great 
size ? When does the rainbow come ? No man's hand could stretch 
it across the sky ; but when the sun shines upon drops of rain as they 
are falling, then the beautiful great arch is stretched out on the other 
side of the sky. This is the work of God. He says, "/do set My bow 
in the cloud." 

II. — Why the rainbow was sent. A long time ago men every- 
where became very wicked ; they, cared not for God, and sinned 
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greatly against Him. Then His anger grew great, and He sent a flood 
of waters to destroy them ; but Noah and his family were saved. Do 
jou know how, and why ? When they came forth from their long stay 
in the ark they praised and worshipped God for His great mercy 
towards them. God was pleased, and promised that He would not 
again destroy the earth with a flood, and He " set . His bow in the 
cloud '' as a sign of His promise. 

III. — What the rainbow teaches. As you look up at it, think 
•of man's great sin, and of God's anger, and the punishment He sent ; 
think, too, of His great mercy to Noah and his family, and of His great 
goodness to all mankind since, in sparing the earth, that they may 
repent and be saved. Then think of the way which God has provided 
to save all who turn from their sins to Him. 



STOP THE GAP. 

Draw upon the black board a squ^ire, like No. i, represented below, 
taking care to leave a little space to represent the gap : — 

GAP. 



No. I. No. 2. 

Let the square represent a field in which some sheep and lambs are 
feeding. Ask the children whether there is any danger that one of the 
little lambs may get out of the field, and wander away and be lost ? 
When some boy or girl answers that one could easily creep through 
the gap, point out how small ii is. Continue to question the children, 
until you see that they clearly understand how even a very little gap 
may lead to the loss of a lamb, and also explain how apt sheep and lambs 
are to follow one another, so that if one goes, perhaps all will. Cate- 
chise them till you get an answer to the question — " How are we to 
. save the lambs ? " Write the answer, and let the children all repeat it 
aloud several times, so as to impress it upon their minds : — 

STOP the gap. 

When this is done, you may proceed to " stop the gap " by comple- 
ting the square and rubbing out the word " gap."> You will then have 
a picture like No. 2. It is unnecessary for us to enlarge upon the way 
in which this lesson may be applied. It will be easy to show how the 
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Band of Hope pledge or Juvenile Temple obligation, if faithfully kept^ 
" stops the gap." 

Or, by drawing both No. i and 2 on the board at the same time, 
the contrast may be shown between moderation and total abstinence^ 
Every child will at once see that the field No. 2 is the only safe one, 
and that, however small the gap is, there can be no security. Thus 
may be taught the lesson, which should also be written out in large 
letters : 

A LITTLE GAP MEANS GREAT DANGER. 

— Temperance Worker. 



SOME FACTS ABOUT CHRIST IN RHYME. 

The following lines are so few, that with two or three repetitions 
children of ordinary capacity would have committed them to memory^ 
They could thus be turned to account at the close of a short address 
on Christ's works of love and goodness : — 

He caused the Deaf His voice to hear ; 
The DoMB proclaimed their Saviour near ; 
The Blind rejoiced to have their sight ; 
And the Lame leaped with great delight. 
Diseases at His bidding fled, 
And life revisited the Dead. 
He bade the raging Tempest flee 
He calmly Walked upon the Sea; 
And wondering multitudes He fed 
With a few fish and loaves of bread. 
By His own power He left the grave, 
To which He stooped our souls to save ; 
And numerous witnesses record 
The Resurrection of our Lord. 



ILLUSTRATIONS. 



'* Keep by the Cross."; — I was travelling in Switzerland, says a. 
traveller, in the summer of 1857, and determined to ascend Mount 
Joli, a mountain not far from St. Gervais. As I made the ascent 
unaccompanied by a guide, it was with some difficulty I found the 
right track. Having at length, however, reached the foot of the 
mountain, I. inquired of a peasant how I should find the way to the 
summit. He answered, in French, to this eflfect : " You cannot 
mistake the way ; but be sure you keep by the cross / " A large 
wooden cross had been erected as a guide-post about half-way to the 
summit, and the path led immediately past it. The words of the- 
Swiss peasant struck me very forcibly as the true direction of those 
who are seeking to find their way from this present evil world to the- 
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heights of the heavenly Zion. Reader, are you anxious to be saved ? 
Are you asking your way to heaven with your face thitherward ? Do 
you long for peace with God ; the full forgiveness of all sin ; a good 
hope for eternity ; a crown of glory ; " an inheritance incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away ? " Then listen to these words : 
" Be sure you keep by the Cross I " 

" Whosoever and Whatsoever." — Whosoever and whatsoever are 
two precious words often found upon the lips of Christ. " Whosoever 
will, let him take the water of life freely." " Whatsoever ye shall ask 
the Father in My name, He will give it you." " Whosoever,*' is on- 
the outside of the gate, and lets in all who choose. " Whatsoever/' i^ 
on the inside, and gives those who enter the free range of all th^ 
region and treasury of grace. " Whosoever," makes salvation /f« / 
** whatsoever,*' makes lifull. 

The Infidel Converted. — Miss Marsh, in the memoir of her 
father, Dr. Marsh, relates the following incident : — A lawyer, the 
leader of an infidel club in the town, was met one evening by an 
acquaintance at the turn of the street which led to St. Peter's 
Church. The lawyer was only walking for his amusement ; but his 
friend rallied hini with the words, " What ! are you turning Metho- 
dist ? Going to the evening lecture at St. Peter's ? " The spirit of 
opposition was roused. *' Why not, if I choose ? " "he replied, and 
turned down the pathway. Seeing him enter the church just before 
the service commenced, my father,* who was sitting by my mother's 
side, called her attention to the unexpected arrival, and told ,her that 
the subject of his sermon was one against which the unbeliever had 
especially levelled his attacks. ** Shall I change it ? " he whispered. 
After lifting up her heart in silent prayer, she answered, " No, let it be 
the one you intended ; I believe God has' a message in it for him." 
The next day the lawyer came to my father to tell him that his sermon 
had such an effect in removing his difficulties as to the inspiration of 
Scripture, that he desired further instruction in the Word of God ; and 
after this he frequently came for reading and prayer. This resulted, 
under the blessing of God, in his complete conversion. Trom this 
time he earnestly endeavoured to spi:ead the truth as it is in Jesus. 
His younger children, whom he now trained in the Christian faith, 
early received Christ into their hearts, and surrendered themselves to 
His service. Two of them became devoted Missionaries in connection 
with the Church Missionary Society. 

Blessings. — Spiritual : Prize them inestimably, covet them 
earnestly, seek for them diligently, ponder them frequently, wait for 
them patiently, expect them hopefully, receive them joyfully, enjoy 
them thankfully, improve them carefully, retain them watchfully, hold 
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them dependantly, and grasp them eternally (Col. iii, 2). — Temporal: 
Wish for them cautiously, ask for them submissively, wait for them 
9ontentedly, obtain them honestly, accept them humbly, manage them 
prudently, employ them lawfully, impart them liberally, esteem them 
moderately, increase them virtuously, use them subserviently, forego 
them easily, and resign them willingly (i Cor. vii, 31). — From an old 
fnagazine. 

The Best Place in Heaven. — A gentleman once asked seme 
Sunday scholars what they thought the inhabitants of heaven would be 
^ely to contend for. A little girl replied, " There could be no con- 
tention : they would be at " rest for ever.*^ '* But," said the questioner, 
' suppose there should be, what would it be about ? *' She replied, 
"^ sliould think it would be who should get nearest to Christ" 
Faith lights as through the dark to Deity ; 
Faith builds a bridge across the gulf of death. 
To break the shock that Nature cannot shun, 
And lands thought smoothly on the further shore. — Young, 
ABiTS. — Like flakes of snow that fall unperceived upon the earthy 
the Seemingly unimportant events of" life succeed one another. As the 
snc^-W gathers together, so are our habits formed. No single flake 
adci^(j to the pile produces a sensible change — no single action creates,^ 
ho^Ar^ver it may exhibit, a man's character ; but as the tempest hurls 
tn& avalanche down the mountain, and overwhelms the inhabitant and 
"^^ liabitation, so passion, acting upon the elements of mischief which 
P^^^Tiicious habits have brought together by imperceptible accumula- 
^^^^, may overthrow the edifice of truth and virtue. 

** It never Dries up." — I was staying at a village on the Welsh 

^^^st, where the people had to bring all their water from a well. " I& 

^^is well ever dry ? '' I inquired. " Dry ? yes, ma'am, very often in 

*^^t: weather." " And where do you go then for water ? " *• To the 

^I'ing a little way out of town.'' **And if the spring dries up ? '^ 

Why, then we go to the stream higher up — the best water of all.'* 

Sut if that fails ? " "Why, ma'am, that stream never dries up — 

^^ver. It is always the same, winter and summer." I went to see this 

P^^ecious stream which " never dries up." It was a clear sparkling 

^ivvilet, coming down from the high hills, not with torrent leap and 

roar, but with the steady flow and soft murmur of fulness and freedom. 

^t flowed down to the highway side. It was within reach of every 

Guild's little pitcher. It was enough for every empty vessel. The 

small birds came down thither to drink. The sheep and lambs had 

^^odden down a little path to its brink. The thirsty beasts of burden, 

^ong the dusty road, knew the way (as I could see by their, tracks) to 

^c stream that ** never dries up." It reminded me of the wate;rs of 
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life and salvation, flowing from the " Rock of Ages/" and brong 
within reach of all men by the gospel of Jesus Christ. Every otl 
brook may grow dry, but this heavenly spring never ceases to flow. 

Religion and /Daily Life. — A religion that does not take hold 
the life that now is, is like a cloud that does not rain. A cloud n 
roll in grandeur, and be an object of admiration, but if it does : 
rain it is of little account so far as utility is concerned. And a relig 
that consists in the observance of magnificent ceremonies, but t 
does not touch the duties of daily life, is a religion of show and 
sham. — Beecher. 

Committing Scripture, to Memory. — ^There are certain porti* 
of the Holy Scripture which ought to be committed to memory. T] 
seem to be written in a peculiar aphoristic style, as if on purpose to 
memorised. These precious texts are of exceeding value for 
nurture of the soul. They help one in prayer and other acts of de 
tion, and in religious conversation ; and they are beyond all prici 
times of sickness, when too weak to read. No man can have 
great a stock of Bible words treasured up in the memory. It is to 
spiritual state what coin stowed away in the vaults is to the Bs 
Children from their earliest years should begin this kind of hoard: 
and the practice should continue as long as we live. This latter ] 
of the duty, it is to be feared, is almost entirely neglected. The yo- 
do to a certain extent commit to memory Bible verses. But the p: 
tice ceases on reaching adult years. Why is^this ? Why should 
man and the woman not commit some portion of Scripture to men: 
every day, or every week, just as much as the child ? Why not 
man of sixty as much as the child of six ? Do any of us know 
heart all of God's word that it is desirable for us to know ? 

In order to be made servile by the great, let us place before 
minds a still greater. — J^ean Paul. 
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One of the most touching narratives we have read for a long tim- 
the story of "Our Harry" (i). Its author, Mr. Sherlock, was 
some while an active worker in the Temperance cause in Liverpool, 
subsequently acted as secretary to the Irish Temperance League, wl 
monthly organ quickly gave evidence of his power and ability. 2 
writer, 

fi) "Our Harry.*' By Frederick Sherlock. Price id. Belfast: W. E. Maj 
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Allegory has a fascination peculiarly its own ; but it is seldom that 
-so difficult a style of composition is so successfully attempted as in 
■** The Haven of Rest" (2). The volume s^ems to have been published 
^ix or seven years ago ; but we have just seen it. The author is 
evidently thoroughly familiar with Bunyan's works, yet this book is by 
. no means an imitatifcn. It is characterised by simplicity and easiness 
of style, and the interest of the story is well maintained throughout. 

A. more interesting book than the yearly volume issued by the 

•China Inland Mission it would be difficult to find (3). Its external 

-appearance is attractive, and no drawing-room table would be dis- 

^aced by it. To our mind, however, its chief value consists in the 

thrilling narratives which it contains of the labours and successes of 

the agents of the mission. The engravings are of a superior 

character, but a melancholy interest especially attaches to two series 

of them — one illustrating the downward course of an opium-eater, and 

the other revealing some of the horrors of the great Chinese famine. 

^tHese engravings are facs-imiles of some drawings by native artists, and 

their very grotesqueness increases the interest with which we look at 

-them. We strongly recommend our readers to procure the volume, 

^tiich will furnish many a painful illustration for missionary speeches 

•and sermons. The maps alone are worth the cost of the book. 

I^rom our publisher we receive a deeply-interesting Methodist 

tal^ (4). The incidents^are sufficiently exciting to satisfy the most 

^^cieiit admirer of a moderate sensationalism. Unlike most stories, 

^^xi^ starts with a marriage, and where it ends the reader must discover 

^^ himself. The moral is excellent and the style good. 

AVe are not greatly charmed with either the matter or the style of 
^*^^ Rev. Joseph Cook's lectures, but the part just to hand contains 
^^^3ie of his best (5). We have been particularly pleased with that on 
^r. Browning's '' Cry of the Children." 

Of periodicals that come to our hands we are glad to note that the 
"^^^nday School Chronicle begins the year with an enlarged and greatly 
^^^ proved series ; the Boys own Paper is a new and much-needed 
^^nture by the Religious Tract Society ; and the oldest teetotal paper, 
*^^ British Jemperance Advocate, renews its youth, and appears in 
**^any ways changed for the better. 

(2) ** The Haven of Rest, and the Voyage to it." London : Book Society. 

(3) "China's Millions." Edited by J. Hudson Taylor, M.R.C.S. Paper, is. 6d.; 
loth, 3s. 6d. London : Morgan and Scott. 

(4) "Dr. Clermont; a Methodist Tale." By A. E. Bleby. Price is. London: 
^ • E. Longley. 

(5) "Rev. Joseph Cook's Monday Lectures." Part xi. Price is. 6d. London: 
'*^<» D. Dickinson. 



PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 




Lectures. — I shall be happy to arrange for the delivery of lectun 
in connection with Mutual Improvement Societies, and Temperanc 
Societies, or on behalf of School or Chapel Funds in any part of tl 
kingdom. List of subjects and terms on application. 

To Sunday School Unions. — I have just prepared a lecture < 
"The Teacher's Pencil, and How to Use It/' and shall be happy 
arrange for its delivery in any part of England on very easy terms. 

The Temperance Worker. — I shall be ready to send a specim 
number of the Tetnpcrance Worker to any one forwarding a directz 
half-penny post wrapper. Also to forward back volumes of the Wor^ 

(each complete in itself) at the following reduced rates, post free =. 

Cloth copies, is. 6d. each; paper copies, is. 

Lay Preacher's Associations. — Will readers favour me with *^ "^^^ 
name and address of the secretary of any Lay Preacher's AssociaticJ^ ^^ 
with which they may be acquainted ? 

It will afford me much pleasure to correspond personally with 
reader who is willing to assist in promoting an increased circulati 
or forward handbills for distribution. 

Great Barr, Bviningham. Frederic Wagstaff. 



Contributions in the shape of terse, suggestive outlines are solicit 
but correspondents will please to study brevity, and to write on 
side of the paper only. 

All Literary Communications should be addressed to the Edito 
Rev. F. Wagstaff, Great Barr, Birmingham. 

Books for Review may be sent to the Editor, or may be left at 
Office of the Publisher, 39, Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 




The Lay Preacher Volume for 1879, containing the numbers 
1878, printed on thicker paper, and handsomely bound, is still on s 
and may be had post free from the Publisher for 3s. 6d. 

The Theological Qiiarterly says : ** This is one of the cheap 
homiletical publications we know of, and must be invaluable to XZ- 
class for whom it is intended ;" and the Fountain says : ** It is \r 
worthy the attention not only of lay preachers, but of preachers 
all kinds.'' 

The Monthly Numbers will be sent post free for twelve months 
receipt of P.0.0. for 2s. 6d. 

F. E. LONGLEY. 
39, Warwick Lane, London. 




THE LAY PREACHER. 



MENTAL TRAINING. 



ONE of the first requisites for the young preacher who desires ta 
improve himself, is to lkarn' to read. This is an art taught 
in few schools, and even colleges of high pretentions turn out their 
stodents without any clear conception as to the right use of. books. To 
indicate a few things essential to profitable study shall be our task in 
^ present article. 

-Read slowly. If the book you have in hand be worth reading at 
^ it will be worth your while to read it so as to understand it. This 
you will never do by merely skimming over its pages like a butterfly 
passing from flower to flower. K the author has done his work pro- 
perty, it will be needful for his readers to make themselves acquainted 
^^h the contents of the first page before they proceed to the second, 
^^re are very few books that can be taken up at odd times, opened 
*^P~hazard, and read a page at a time wherever the vdume chances 
^o fall open in the hand. All sorts of misconceptions as to the writer's 
^^aixing necessarily result from an irregular and hasty glance at what 
^^ has written, and this is one reason why so many absurd ideas have 
^^n formed as to the meaning of isolated passages of Scripture, which 
^v^ been read without regard to their context. Hence we couple 
^^^h our advice about slow reading, another piece of counsel, namely — 
^ead systematically. Take it for granted that your author has given 
^^U the result of thought in the volume you hold in your hand, and 
^^u may equally assume that he has had good reason for the particular 
^Tder in which he has arranged his facts and arguments. Justice ta 
^^^, therefore, as well as to yourself, requires that you should, at least 
in the first perusal of his work, follow him in the arrangement of his 
ideas. We say in \kit first perusal, because we take it that you will pro- 
Vably desire to go over the ground a second time, even if you do not 
care to read the book more frequently than that. A really good book 
will bear to be read repeatedly ; but, of course, after the first reading 
you may review parts of the volume which have already struck you as 
of chief importance. These — if the book be your own and not a bor- 
rowed volume — you will do well to mark with a pencil as you go along. 
Indeed, you will find it an exceedingly useful plan to have a pencil 
always at hand while reading, with which to mark in the margin para- 
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graphs to which you wish to refer afterwards, or that contain state- 
ments you desire to examine more closely at another time. 

Keep a dictionary at hand while reading. Never pass a word yom 
do not understand ; for how can you comprehend the writer's meaning 
if you do not understand the words he uses ? There is a very excellent 
dictionary by Nuttall, published at 3s. 6d., which will serve your pur- 
pose admirably. 

Read aloud. This will be capital practice, whether you have any 
one to read to, or whether you are by yourself. It will do much 
to ensure that slow reading of which we have already spoken, while it 
will secure another and most important advantage to you, namely, 
greater correctness in accent and pronunciation. Many worthy men 
do much to impair the effectiveness of their pulpit labours by their 
incorrect and slovenly reading, or by their glaring errors of pronunci- 
ation. It is all very well to say that if the people of the congregation 
were listening in a proper frame of mind they would not notice such 
things. The fact remains that they do notice them ; and it is equally 
true that such errors of speech do detract from the efEect which the 
sermon is otherwise calculated to make. Besides, there is a right way 
of doing anything as well as a wrong, and it is as easy to take the former 
as the latter. Reading aloud, with deliberation and with due atten- 
tion to emphasis and accent, will greatly help you to attain correctness, at 
the same time that you will more thoroughly grasp the meaning of the 
author. 

Make notes of your reading. Procure a blank book, with ruled 
lines — a good sized one can be had for sixpence or a shilling — ^and 
enter the title of every book you read. Write down, also, enough to 
recall afterwards the general character of the book, and if you can make 
a brief abstract of its contents, so much the better. Do this in your 
own language as far as possible ; but if the book has been lent to you, 
it will be a good plan to copy entire any particular passages which 
have struck you as possessing special value. 

We could follow up these hints by many others, but space forbids. 
Till we meet you again next month, take up some useful book and 
put our suggestions into practice, and we have no fear of the result. 
Meanwhile, for the guidance of those able and willing to spend a few 
shillings in the purchase of books, we subjoin the titles of several that 
will be found useful to the student, adding the name of the publisher 
in brackets, and the price of each : — Dr. Smith's Manual of English 
Grammar (Murray), 3s. 6d. ; Dr. Morell's Spelling (Murray), is. ; 
Chambers' Etymology (Chambers), 2 s. ; Parker s Exercises in English 
Composition (Allman and Co.) is. 6d« 



BENEFITS OF CHRIST'S RESURRECTION. 



A MEDITATION FOR EASTER. 

*' Now the God of peace, that brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that 
Oreat Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting covenant, make 
you perfect in every good work to do His will, working in you that which is well- 
pleasing in His sight, through Jesus Christ ; to whom be glory for ever and ever. 
Amen." — Hcb. xiii, 20 21. 

A STUDY of the New Testament, especially those parts which relate to the 

ancient Church, cannot fail to impress us with the fact that the Apostles 

were exceedingly careful not only to give prominence to the funda- 

^nental truths of Christianity, but they also embodied those truths in a 

ionn most likely to fix them in the hearts of their hearers. Not un- 

frequently were they presented in the form of blessings or benedictions, 

^ in the text. The Apostle, so to speak, sets the seals of the truths 

^e would establish in their consciences in this beautiful prayer for their 

happiness. The Apostle means just this : may God so bless you as to 

^ake you fit for and perfect in all good work ; that is really the kernel 

^^ the text. Who could wish for a higher blessing than that ? To be 

-w for and perfect in all good work seems to me to be the very apex 

^^ human happiness. The question will no doubt suggest itself, why 

^^^ I^aul make this the subject of his heart's desire to God upon the 

'^^iition of Christ's resurrection ? Why should he not rather pray that 

toeir faith fail not, and that their hope might be strengthened ? But 

^ ^oes not ; he simply asks that good works might be perfected in 

^^J^i^ and they in good works. An examination of the text will reveal 

J^^ x-eason. There are three points specially worthy of attention, i. 

- ^^ person who was brought again from the dead. He is spoken of 

^ ^is personal title — Our Lord Jesus Christ ; and also by His office 

"7 ^^ Vie Great Shepherd of the sheep ; 2. The Author of His resurrec- 

^^> — the God of peace, who is the glory for ever and ever. 3. The 

^^^tiliod by which this was effected — by the blood of the everlasting 

'^nant. 

^^hrist truly rose from the dead, and by so doing He strengthened 

_ confirmed the faith of His people in the doctrines He taught and 

^*^ truths of His declarations concerning Himself, His person, His 

ces, His power, and His promises. Indeed these truths could not 

X^e been conclusively demonstrated but by His resurrection. But 

^^re are other issues involved. He rose again because He was the 



"^thor of life itself. It was not possible that He should be holden of 
^^ath who had the keys of hell and of death ; and also in order that 
^^^ might fulfil His office of priesthood, which consisted of two parts. 
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to make satisfaction for sin by His one only sacrifice of Himself on . 
the cross ; and to apply the efficacy of this to every believer. In dying^ — 
He satisfied the Justice of God ; in rising again and ascending t 
Heaven He vindicated the second part of His priesthood, intercedinj 
with the Father for us. The causes of Christ's resurrection supply u^ 
with the original fountain of all power, because none othet^ 
than that which is Almighty could raise the dead : " Thi^M 
Jesus hath God raised up," saith the Apostle. This di <= 

tinguished act of God's omnipotence is admirably set forth in Eph. i 

" That we may know what is the exceeding greatness of His pow^^ 



to usward that believe, according to the working of His mighty powe 
which He wrought in Christ when He raised Him from the dead 
True, Christ said that He raised Himself : '* I lay down My life," 
says^ " that I may take it again ;" but this only proves the truth of H 
own words, " that He and the Father are one," and that *' whatsoev* 
the Father doeth the same things doeth the Son also." The title 
which our Saviour is here described — the Lord Jesus Christ — is e: 
ceedingly pertinent to His resurrection. No doubt He might ha^ 
claimed it by His birth, but it is remarkable that it was never conn- 
pletely given to Him till after His resurrection. He is called by eacfc 
of the names separately, but we nowhere meet with them in one con — 
nection till His conquest over death ^nd the grave. Then the beautiful 
wreath is placed around His head and God is introduced to us by a 
new title — " The Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ " — ^and 
in 2 Cor. xi. 31, "The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
knoweth that I lie not." In Rom. xv., 6, "That ye may with one 
mind and with one mouth glorify God, even the Father of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ." Peter uses the same form of expression 
(2 Tet. i., 3). As the old covenant ceased upon the bringing in of the 
new ahd better which was established upon better promises, so the 
style of it was altered. The style of the old covenant ran thus, " The 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob," proclaimed 
by the Almighty when He was about to deliver the posterity of the 
three patriarchs from the bondage of Egypt ; but having vouchsafed 
His people a more glorious deliverance from a far more grievous 
bondage than that — from sin, Satan, death, hell, and the law, whereof 
the Egyptian bondage was but a type — He now expects to be honoured 
^witK the most end&Hng title, exchanging the name of God, which 
imports distance and terror*, into that of Father, which implies 
familiarity and indulgence, 

' Let us now examine into the j^ropriety of the names as peculiarly 
applied to our Redeemer, i. He is called Jesus, being so named by 
the angel, because He was to save His people from their sins. He 
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them from the sin by being made sin for them, " who gave Him- 
for us that He might redeem us from all iniquity." 2. He is 
entiled Christ, being anointed, or to use the language of His beloved 
di:sciple John, "Sealed of God the Father to the oflSces of Prophet, 
iest and King." By the first He directs and teaches us in the way 
truth, literally guides our feet in the way of peace ; by the second 
^ purges and expiates our sins ; by the last He reigns over us by His 
k:ix^.gdom of grace in our hearts. 

These three ofl&ces never before met or were combined in one per- 
soin. " Inasmuch as He is able to save to the uttermost," &c. He is 
oa.lled Lord because He saves not the body only but the soul, and that 
from carnal but from spiritual enemies ; not from worldly calamities 
much as from sin which is the cause of them ; not for a season but 
ft>x- ever ; " Once for all," says the Apostle to the Hebrews, " He is 
^ec^ome the Author of eternal salvation to all them that obey Him." 
He is also termed the '* Great Shepherd." Peter calls Him 
hief Shepherd of the sheep," a title of great honour and fraught 
"^itli comfort to those who are His sheep. In Psalm X3dii., we read, 
** T'he Lord is my Shepherd, therefore can I lack nothing." God is 
*<^aJl^d the Shepherd of Israel, because His care for them bears a re- 
^lanblance to the care of a shepherd over his flock. " Behold, He that 
^^^peth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep." Paul, in his Epistle to 
tl^^ Ephesians, cajls ministers of Christ shepherds ; but the title belongs 
^^ Christ Himself in a more eminent degree. He is '*the Good 
Sh.epherd, the Great Shepherd who knows His sheep, and is known of 
Hi^/' "The foundation of the Lord standeth sure, having this seal the 
^^rd knoweth who are His." He will gather them with a strong arm, 
ca.i"iy them in His bosom, and gently lead those that are wearied and 
h^^vy laden with the weight of sin or sorrow ; " I am sent," says He, 
to the lost sheep of the House of Israel ;" " I lay down My life for 
^V sheep," and as He died for our sins and purchased us with His 
^^^n blood, so He rose again for our justification to resume the office 
^^ taking care of His flock, " God having raised up Jesus sent Him 
*^ tless you, in turning every one of you from his iniquities." 

liCt us now look at some of the good effects which His precious 

hlood-shedding, the blood of the everlasting covenant, hath obtained for 

^^> and — I. By it and its sequence, the resurrection, He has proved 

himself to be the Saviour of the world. It was foretold of Him that 

^^ should die and rise again, and that He actually did. 2. By it He 

^^clared Himself to be the Son of God with power ; though the 

^c^scurity of His birth and life, as well as the bitter pains and shamefiil. 

^^ominy of His death, might raise suspicions in some as to His real 

'decent, yet the signal power of God demonstrated in His resurrection 
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served to dispel every doubt, making His humiliation preparatory to 
His higher exaltation in dignity and apparent favour with God. "For 
though/' saith the Apostle, " He was crucified out of weakness, yet 
He liveth by the power of God," and this agrees with another Scrxp- 
ture, " He was mightily declared to be the Son of God, the Lord of 
all things, and the Judge of quick and dead, according to the spirit of 
holiness, in His rising from the dead." 3. Hereby He made a Xuli 
and perfect satisfaction for the sins of the world. As by His passion 
He merited the remission of our sins, and the acceptance of our per- 
sons with His offended Father, so in the resurrection He confirmed 
those benefits to us, and we thence become justified and accepted in 
the Beloved. '* Who then shall lay anything to the charge of God's 
elect ? It is God that justifieth. Who is he that conclemneth ?* It i& 
Christ that died, yea, rather, is risen again ;" and thus all who believe 
in the Saviour are justified from all things from which they could not 
be justified by the law of Moses. 4. The fourth effect of His resiax- 
rection is the conferring of such gifts and graces as He had merit ^^ 
and procured for us by His death. He testifieth that the giving of tine 
Spirit in a plentiful measure was reserved to the glorification of Hi*^^' 
self which took its rise from thence. Peter says that by reason ^^ 
this bestowing of gifls and graces, the elect — believers — are regener^^'^^ 
to a lively hope by the resurrection of Christ from the dead (i P^^'* 

i., 3). 

To sum up the benefits of Christ's death and resurrection in a f^^ 

words. His death becomes our life. His triumph our victory, Iff ^ 

resurrection our spiritual life, and His exaltation our eternal glorr^* 

The last effect of His resurrection is the raising of men's bodies fro^*^ 

the grave in the day of judgment. Hence the reasonableness of Paitl * 

argument with the Athenians wheil he told " them that God had s^I-^ 

pointed a day in which He will judge the world in righteousness t^ J 

that Man whom He hath ordained, whereof He hath given an assuB-^" 

ance unto all men in that He hath raised Himself from the dead — 

So that we may say with the same Apostle, " If the Spirit of Hi 

that raised up Jesus from the dead dwelleth in us, He shall 

quicken our mortal bodies." For them that sleep in Jesus v^^ 

God bring with Him. Christ is called a quickening Spirit becait^^ 

of that Divine power which is in Him to make alive souls dead in ^^'^ 

and bodies mouldered in the graves. The earth and the sea are GoCm- 

stewards, with whom He hath entrusted human bodies, and when Gcf^ 

shall call upon them to give up their stewardship they will faithfulJ-y 

discharge their trust. The sea shall give up her dead and so sh^'^ 

earth when there shall be a resurrection of the just and the unju^^' 

This is well expressed by Christ Himself, " As the Father hath life ^^ 
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nself so hath He given unto the Son to have life in Himself," to 
cken by virtue thereof the souls of His children in regeneration 

I their bodies in the resurrection. 

[f, then, Christ did truly rise from the grave as the Scriptures clearly 
monstrate, it is our duty to firmly believe it and sincerely to rely on 
s promises, those especially which concern our future welfare, which 

II teach us to maintain good works upon the principle of good con- 
ence towards God by the resurrection of Jesus Christ ; and if we 
risen with Christ in this sense, we shall with patience and pleasure 
ait His coming from heaven to judge the world, having our hope 

of immortality, being perfect in every good work, and working that 
'ch is well-pleasing in His sight. To this end shall we aim to ob- 
i strength and consolation in the common course of our duty, like 
hful Anna, who waited for the consolation o^ Israel and served God 
rlis temple with fasting and prayer night and day, giving thanks to 
Lord and speaking of Him to all that look for redemption. '*What 
1 we say, then ? shall we continue in sin that grace may abound ? 
i forbid ! Let it not reign in our mortal bodies so as to fulfil it in 
lusts thereof, knowing that our old man is crucified with Christ, 
t the body of sin might be destroyed, and that we should walk in 
'^ness of life." " Being therefore free from sin and become servants 
2od, let our fruit be unto holiness, that our end may be ever- 
ing life. For the wages of sin is death, but the gift of God is 
rnal Life. Through Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom with the 
her and the Holy Ghost be glory and power for ever." 
Bolton, F. Atkin. 



'"alsehood. — Those who live in falsehood at last lose all sense of^ 
h and all perception of God's searching eye. At first they will not, 
t they dare not, and, at last, they cannot see their own falsehood. 
Burning the Bushel. — An ungodly woman went to hear a sermon, 
the discourse, among other evil practices, the use of dishonest 
ghts and measures was denounced. The next day, the Minister, 
ording to his custom, went among his hearers, and happened to call 
>n this woman. He took occasion to ask what she remembered of 
sermon she had heard the day before. The poor woman com- 
ined much of her bad memory ; she said that she had forgotten 
iost all that she had heard. " But," she added, " there was one 
ig I remembered; I remembered to burn my busheV^ Burning the 
honest measure by which the woman had been used to increase her 
ns was an act of repentance. God gave the grace, but the act must 
performed by herself. The gracious Spirit inclines us to abandon. 
I ; but we must yield to His strivings, and do what He directs. 
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VI.— OF THE NATURE OF MAN. 

• « 

Tci summarize the whole history of Christian Doctrine concerning 
the nature of man, would involve a review of almost the entire histor 
of philosophy ; for there is probably no opinion on the subject, except; 
the grossest materialism, that has not at some time or other found 
home within the church. It is necessary, therefore, to restrict o^ 
inquiries to those topics which are most closely connected with t 
peculi^ doctrines of Christianity. 

That man consists of body and of something incorporeal is genera 
deemed self-evident, and it is with the doctrine concerning this : 
corporeal something that we have chiefly to do. Most of the ea 
fathers distinguished between the soul, the principle of life, and 
spirit f the higher principle of reason ; a distinction which they helcL 
be established by the frequent use of the dissimilar words ruach 
nephesh in the Old Testament, 2Lndpneuma ond psyche in the New ; l3^ 
especially by such Scriptures as i Thess. v, 23, and Heb. iv, 12. Thx 
Justin (165) says, " The body is the house of the soul, and the soul 
the house of the Spirit ; these three, in those who have sincere hop 
and. unquestioning faith in God, will be saved." Tatian (166), " ^W 
recognize two varieties of spirit, one of which is called the soul, b>*^ 
the other is greater than the soul, an image and likeness of God • 
Irenaeus (202), " There are three things out of which the comply "^ 
man is formed, flesh, soul and spirit. The soul, when it follows tir 
SfHrit, is raised up by it ; but sometimes it sympathizes with tl^ 
flesh, and falls into carnal lusts." Clement of Alexandria (220) di- 
tinguishes between " the spiritual principle communicated at C* 
creation,*' and " the ruling faculty of the soul." Some of the Gnost 
sects so perverted this distinction as to divide men into three class^ 
eanthly, psychic, and spiritual, according to the elements wbi^^ 
severally predominated in them. Tertullian (220), on the other ha 
energetically combats the distinction between soul and spirit. " It 
essentig.1 to a firm faith (he says) to declare that the soul is simp 
It is " sprung fi-om the breath of God, immortal, corporal, havi^ 
form, simple in substance, intelligent, developing its powers in vario ^ 
ways, free of will, subject to accidents, in its faculties mutable, ration-^ 
supreme, capable of presentiment, evolved out of one." He discus^ ^ 
its situation, and locates it in the heart. Origen (254) expounds h(^^^ 
opinions with considerable fulness, without definitely committii'^ 
himself to either. 
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Subsequently the distinction of soul and spirit was in general 

ig-nored or repudiated. The Pseudo-Athanasian Creed (5 century) 

afi&rms that " a reasonable soul and flesh is one man," and this 

formula was adopted in the west as a church creed from about the 8th 

-century. In the east, likewise, the great authority of John Damascene 

(730), served to commend the same opinion, which thus in the 

IVIiddle Ages became almost universal. Some of the schoolmen, 

incieed, as Thomas Aquinas (1274), practically though not formally 

revived the earlier doctrine, by distinguishing between the sensitive 

and the intellectual soul. Mediaeval views, however, prevailed in 

general throughout the Reformation period, and down to our own 

day. At present there appears a strong inclination to revert to the 

opinion of the earlier fathers. 

It is plainly asserted in Scripture, and has been uniformly held 

throughout the Church, that the immaterial part of the first man 

(whether it be called soul or spirit) derived its being immediately from 

^od. But very diverse opinions have been entertained as to the 

origin of souls in general. Tertullian (220), held the theory of 

^^^^t€cti(m ; that the soul is propagated together with the body by the 

joint instrumentality of both parents, an opinion which he supports by 

^^guxnents rather too plain spoken to be literally quoted. Clement of 

''Alexandria (220), on the contrary, seems to have regarded every soul 

^^ ^ distinct creation : " You men (he says) are God's handiwork, 

^*^o have received your souls from Him. The Maker of the Universe 

3-lone, the Excellent Artist and Father, has formed us such a soul- 

^^txtaining image as man is." He expressly repudiates the idea 

Mentioned doubtfully by Justin, that " the soul is a part of God." 

^^igen (254), maintained the /r<?-tf:t:/>/^«^^ of souls, which, he thought, 

^^d descended to a lower condition on earth, either on account of ill- 

^^Sert or in order to serve the world ; they were created indeed, but 

in the beginning." This opinion did not find very wide acceptance ; 

*^ was defended by Nemesius (400) and Prudentius (405), and thence- 

*V)rward seems to have been forgotten, except as it was condemned by a 

Council at Constantinople in 540. 

From the fourth to the sixth century the question of " Traduction or 

Creation " was keenly debated. The former was advocated not only 

\y reputed heretics, as Eunomius (320) and Apollinaris (370), but by 

•iDrthodox writers of high repute. Gregory of Nyssa (394) says, 

" Man being one, consisting of soul and body, the common beginning 

-of his constitution must be supposed also one, so that he may not be 

^oth older and younger than himself, that in him which is bodily being 

first, and the other coming after." Jerome (420), rejects this doctrino, 

but admits that in his time it was the one generally prevalent in the 
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west. Lactantius (325), on the other hand, afiSrms that " a body. m^. 
be produced by a body, but a soul cannot be produced from soi 
Souls are not given by parents, but by one God and Father of all, wr^^^^^ho 
alone produces them." Hilary (368). Pelagius (420) and Jeron::r^)iQe 
were of the same opinion ; the latter speaks of God as " making sow^zduJs 
daily." Augustine (430) agreed with his great adversary Pelagr -^g^fus 
in denouncing the notion that souls are " part of the divine substanc* ^ -^ e/* 
but declined to enter upon the question of creation and traducti^ ^Soo. 
Gregory the Great (604) puts the difficulty very forcibly : *' If the 

substance (of the soul) is begotten of Adam with the flesh, why dJHloes 
it not also die with the flesh ? But if it is not begotten with the fl < ■s A^ 
why is it held in bondage to sin in that flesh which is derived fr -^)m 
Adam ? " 

In the Middle Ages the schoolmen almost unanimously adopted ^he 
Creation Theory, which Odo of Cambray (1113) designated " "tt^e 
orthodox opinion." Aquinas, indeed (1274) sought to reconcile 't.ln^ 
two, by suggesting the traduction of the sensitive and creation of "tVie 
rational soul. At the time of the Reformation, Calvin (1564) ^xnd 
most of the Reformed theologians defended creationism, as 4:3- 1^ 
Bellarmine (1641) in the Roman Church, and Calixtus'(i66i) amO^^^S^ 
the Lutherans ; while the majority of the Lutheran Divines, as Gerh^»— ^ 
(1637), Calovius (1686), and Hollaz (1713), adopted a modi:fi-'^^^ 
theory of traduction. In England the eccentric Joseph Glanvill (16 ^^ ^^ 
tried without much success to revive the notion of pre-existenc^ 
souls. 

It is written that " God created man in His own image." Wheir^ 
did that image consist ? The answers to this question have been m^ 
and various, and some of the early fathers had very wild notions on *^ 
subject. The Clementine Homilies (3 century), ascribing to GodbF^ 
form and beauty, add, ** He moulded man in His own shape, as in 
grandest seal, that he may be Lord and Ruler of all." Tertullian (2: 
says, " There was one in whose image God was making man, ths 
to say, Christ's image ; who, being one day about to become 
had already caused the man to be called His image, who was t" 
going to be formed of clay." Clement of Alexandria (220), 
cognises the Divine image in the procreative power of man I M^- 
(180), on the contrary, writes, " Thy mind itself is His likeness, fo:^ 
too, is invisible and impalpable, and not to be represented by ^ 
form, yet by its will the whole bodily frame is moved ;" and Clem, 
of Alexandria says in another place, " Conformity with the image 
likeness is not meant of the body, but of mind and reason, on whi 
fitly the Lord impresses the seal of likeness, both in respect of doi- 
good and of exercising rule." Tatian (166) limits the Divine im^'i 
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I man to those in whom God dwells by His Spirit, " but if one be not 
ich a habitation, man excels the beasts only in speech, in other 
aspects his life is like theirs, as one who is not a likeness of God." 

Some of the fathers distinguish between image and likeness, 
nenaeus (202) says, " When the Word became flesh. He shpwed forth 
le image truly, and re-established the likeness after a sure manner, 
ssimilating man to the invisible Father through the visible Word." 

Tertullian (220) associates restoration to the likeness of God with 
aptism, " the image is counted in His form, the likeness in His 
:ernity.*' Origen (254) says, '* Man received the dignity of God's 
nage at his first creation, but the perfection of his likeness has been 
^served for the consummation, that he might acquire it for himself by 
le exercise of his own diligence in the imitation of God." This 
pinion survived till the end of the fifth century. 
Oraduallythemore extravagant of the above notions passed into oblivion, 
rregory of Nyssa (394) says, " Not the passions are to be taken for the 
:xiage of God, but reason, the master of the passions," and in another 
lace, " Where there is the power to rule, there is the image of God." Such 
as also the opinion of Athanasius (373), Cyril of Jerusalem (386), 
lirysostom (398), and Theodoret (457). Gregory the Great (604) 
nderstood by the image of God " natural perfection," which was 
►Tfeited by sin. Later theologians, and the schoolmen almost unani- 
mously, combined the views of Gregory of Nyssa with those of 
"~regory the Great ; distinguishing, however, between the image and 
keness. Thus Hugh of St. Victor (11 40) and Peter Lombard 
^150) say, almost in the same words, "The image is to be under- 
tood as knowledge of truth, the likeness as love of virtue." Their 
f)njectures as to what man would have been, had not sin effaced 
he Divine likeness, are various and curious, but of no practical interest.. 

At the age of the Reformation, the Protestant Divines usually 
egarded the image of God as consisting in *' righteousness and true 
loliness," to which many of them added free-will and natural im- 
lortality, which they believed to have been lost at " the Fall." The 
urminians, however, entertained less exalted notions of man's original 
ondition; regarding him as innocent; rather than positively holy. 
7he Socinians went further, considering man to be naturally mortal, 
even though he had not sinned,) unless sustained by Divine Grace ; and 
educing the image of God to dominion over the inferior creation. 
Ul these opinions exist within the Church at the present time. 

Oldbury, T. G. Crippen. 



A DESIRE to say things which no one ever said, makes some people 
say things nobody ought to say. 



OUR COUNCIL CHAMBER. 



[We shall be willing at all times to correspond prrvaidy with any 
young preacher who may require whatever help it is in our power to 
give, subject only to the condition that all letters to which a private 
reply is desired shall contain a stamped directed envelope for the answer. 
Any communication of this kind, addressed Rev. F. Wagstaff, Great 
Barr, Birmingham, shall receive our best and earliest attention.] 

Outlines Wanted. — Two or three conespondents have evidently 
mistaken the scope of the above offer, and have asked us to send them 
written outlines on texts which they selected for the purpose. It must 
be evident that this would be impossible, unless we devoted ourselves 
to such work, and nothing else. We shall be glad to receive concise 
and suggestive outlines on Gen. i, 20 ; Isa. i, 18 ; Isa. liv, i ; i Tim. 

"> 5- 

Suggestions Wanted also for the new department — "Help for 
Christian Workers," 

Hints for the Study. — Our usual monthly instalment of notes on 
Mark, as well as the continuation of Acts viii, are unavoidably de- 
ferred. 

Germs not Plants. — We beg to remind several esteemed corre- 
spondents that we require outlines, not sermons — germs not [dants. 
The more concise and suggestive the communication sent, the iA(He 
acceptable it will be, and the more likely to ensure insertion. 

Illness of the Editor. — The present number is brought out under 
circumstances of exceptional difficulty, copy being written and proo& 
revised in a sick room, where we are brought as the result of overwork. 
We ask our readers for their prayers and sympathies. They wiU over- 
look imperfections, and as we are ordered a long and total rest, corre- 
spondents must excuse delays. 



Testing our Work. — When an architect has built a bridge over a 
river he generally places a heavy weight upon it, in order to ascertain 
whether or not the bridge may be trusted. He is not now trying to 
break down what he has been building up — he wishes it to stand ; bpt 
he knows that it is better for the bridge to be tested, for then all C(M1- 
cemed will know whether or not it may be trusted. When a sovereign 
is offered in payment to a tradesman, he will sometimes test the coin 
by ringing it on the counter, by weighing it in suitable scales, by care- 
fully looking at it. The man does not wish to find that it is counter- 
feit — he would rather .prove the coin to be good ; but he prefers to 
test it carefully before he places it in his drawer or purse. 
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ZNCOURAGEMENT FOR THE LOWLY LABOURER. 

When he, who from tlie scourge of wrong 

Aroused the Hebrew tribes to fly, 
Saw the fair region, promised long, 

And bowed him on the hills to die, 

God made his grave to men unknown. 
Where Moab's rocks a vale infold, 
And laid the aged seer alone 

To slumber while the world g^ows old. 

Thus still, whene'er the good and just 

Close the dim eye on life and pain, 
Heaven watches o'er their sleeping dust 

Till the pure spirit comes again. 

Though nameless, trampled, and forgot. 

His servant's humble ashes lie, 
Yet God has marked and sealed the spot. 

To call its inmate to the sky. 

W. C. Bryant. 



COUNSELS TO YOUNG CONVERTS. 

The foUowing hints are fragmentary, but it is believed they will prove 
useful to readers (whether preachers or others) who may be brought 
into contact with newly-converted persons, and who may be desirous 
of giving them good and profitable counsel. They may also serve as 
the heads of an address : — 

I. — ^Things not to be relied on as conclusive evidence of a 

RSNEWED heart. 

1. X>o not rely on an extraordinafy experience, 

2. Do not rely on resolutions: resolving to do our duty is one 
thing, and doing it is often quite another. 

3^ Do not rely on doing differently from what you formerly did. 

4. Do not rely on past experience, 

n. — ^Things that afford good evidence of a renewed heart. 

1. Love to God, " Every one that loveth is bom of God." 

2. Love to Christ as your Saviour and King, 

3. Love to your fellow Christians, 

4. Love to the Word of God : those who love the Bible much will 
read it much. 

5. A disposition to remember your faults and seek forgiveness and 
amendment. 
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6. A Spirit of habiiual obedience and daily questionings ''Lord 
what wilt thou have me to do ? *' 
III. — Some things to be done to quicken the new life. 

1. Be jrequent and regular in prayer. Your closet, more than 
any other place, will decide the genuineness of your conversion. 

2. Join the visible Church and be punctual in attendance an ike 
means of grace, 

3. Read the Scriptures regularly and study them systematically, 

4. Make yourself acquainted with the progress of God's cause in the 
world. 

5. Give of your means as God has prospered you to further Christ's 
kingdom, 

6. Find a sphere for Christian work suited to your tcUents, and 
'* whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might." 

7. Give the influence of your example to promote temperance and 
other virtues, 

8. Keep a conscience void of offence towards God and man. 
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THE GREAT WARRIOR. 

" Who is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah," 
&c. — Isa. Ixiii, i. 

This verse describes the Lord Jesus returning from His conflict with 
sin and Satan. He has fought on behalf of His church, and has won 
a glorious victory. Edom and Bozrah in Scripture are used to r^ie- 
sent conflict and blood [see Is. xxxiv, 6). 

I. — The description here given of christ — a Warrior. 

1. His great sufferings, 

2. His great power, 

3. His great victory, 

4. His great glory, 

IL — The attitude in which he is represented, 

1 . Returning, The victory won — Salvation secured — Nothing more 
to be done. 

2. Travelling. From place to place — From heart to heart — ^In 
search for the sinner. 

IIL — The object of his conflict and journey. 

1 . To bring man the blessings he needs, 

2. To prove Himself ''Mighty to save,** 

3. To make us partakers of His glory {see John 17). 
Clerkenwelt, D. Macmiixan. 
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PRISONS OPENED. 

** To proclaim liberty to the captives and the opening of the prison to them 
that are boundl*' — ^Isaiah Izi, i. 

Reference to year of jubilee — every, fifty years. Nine days of feast- 
ing and rejoicing — day of atonement — loth jubilee trumpets blown. 
Slaves freed, lands restored. A year of rest and peace, and of Divine 
provision. The work in which Christ is here engaged is the emanci- 
pation of His people. Behold Him ! a victor in His triumphal car, 
the keys of the great human prison-houses hanging at His golden 
girdle. He, by His gospel, has opened — 

I. — ^The prison-house of error and superstition. It must be 
sad to be a captive, mocked by the carol of the lark, and com- 
passionated by the solitary sunbeam. Mankind was a captive — 

1. To heathenism, A gross bondage. Chained to logs and beasts, 
'Or tangled in subtle speculative philosophies like flies in spider's web. 

2. To Judaism, Bound by forms and rites. For ever stepping on 
•the treadmill of their own efforts — no progress. 

3. £ven in Christianity, souls enchained by formalism, error, 
and superstition. The Gospel is the angel which sets the imprisoned 
^'world — like Peter — at large. 

II. — ^The prison-house of guilt. Condemned cell the most 
dreadful of all. Conscience our keeper. Christ alone can set souls at 
liberty. It is His glory and delight. Hark! the Jubilee trumpet, 
^* Now no condemnation." 

1. This liberty is Just, Purchased for us — and how dearly He 
yielded His liberty and life. Behold Him a prisoner before Pilate I 
In grasp of Divine law — of Death ! 

2. Is freely given. Context — He finds us sitting in chains, sack- 
cloth and ashes, and arrays us in joy and beauty — freely I 

3. Is permanent. Not more free is the eagle, &c. 

4. Leads to service, Romans vi, 22. 

III. — The prison-house of sin. The power of sin. 

1. This bondage is very grievous to a child of God, Israel in 
Egypt " sighed by reason of their bondage," &c., &c. " Oh wretched 
man that I am," &c. 

2. The only key that fits this prison lock is the Gospel, Our feeble 
fingers cannot draw back the rusted bolts of habit. " He breaks the 
power of cancelled sin,. He sets the prisoner fi-ee." " If the Son shall 
make you free," &c. 

IV. — The prison-house of fear and dread. Some " all their 
lifetime subject to bondage." To appearance 



Free as the cloud whose pathless march 
No mortal can control. 
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Yet like these, blown by winds of dread foreboding. Causes : 

1. Neglected duty. Devil slips handcuffs on idle wrists. 

2. Neglected means of grace, 

3. Want of faith. Christian in Doubting Castle — ^k^y o^ 
promise. 

V. — ^The prtson-house of mourning. Context refers to these 
Some are bound — 

1. By bodily affliction, 

2. By poverty and distress, 

3. By disappointment and adversity, 

4. By grief for loved ones — sick or sinful, [It will not be always so. 
Release comes, and joy, and honour. Joseph came from a prison to a 
palace. 

VI. — The prison-house of death. 

1. Has your mind ever peered within the gloomy portals of this 
prison! Job's description, ** A land of darkness," &c. 

2. How Jrequintly do we see these prison gates open ! " We gather 
them in." From the family — the social circle — the church — bound 
prisoners. 

3. And are these gates never to he re-passed 1 Yes, "in the 
morning." " He has the keys of death and of the grave." " The 
trumpet shall sound" (a glorious jubilee). These huge gates shall 
creak on their hinges, and men and women shall wake, and come 
forth — snapping their bands as Samson snapped the green withes— into 
" the glorious liberty of the children of God." 

Willinghamy Cambs, Robert S. Latimer. 



, GOING IN THE DIVINE STRENGTH. 

" I will go in the strength of the Lord God.'* — Ps. Ixxi, 16. 
I. — ^To THE THRONE OF GRACE. 

1. This is a costly throne. Incarnate deity, perfect obedience,. 
^)Otless purity, unparalleled grace, and mysterious suflfering, are the 
price by which it is secured. 

2. It is a lovely throne. We are surrounded by glorious objects 
of beauty — the flowers of the field, the flowing streams, the bright- 
topped hills, the starry sky — ^yet, they are as nothing compared to this 
throne of grace. 

3. It is an accessible throne: at hand, and not far off. 

4. It is a throne of grace ; and so " I will go " for the grace of 
pardon, healing, purity ; for strengthening grace, comforting graces- 
living grace, and dying grace. 
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II. — ^TO THE HOUSE OF GOD. 

I. Because He has commanded me to go, 

-2, Because of the promises made to those who worship there. 

_3. Because it is the House of Prayer, 

4. Because it is the House of Instruction, 

5. Because it is the House of Provision, 

III. — To THE WORK OF WINNING SOULS. This is the great work 
E* the servant of God, and to win a soul is not the least prize. 

IV. — To MY HOME IN HEAVEN. Encountering all dangers, over- 
=>ming all foes,- and surmounting all its toils ** in the strength of the 
'Ord God." 

Dudley, J. Cantherington, 

SALVATION BY GRACE. 

" By grace are ye saved through faith, and that not of yourselves : it is the gift 
f God, not of works, lest any man should boast."— Eph. ii, 8, 9. 

I. — The salvation. A deliverance. 

1. From all those habits which were formerly indulged, 

2. From all the condemnation under which the soul lay by such 
'^its, 

3. From the enmity of nature productive of such habits, 

4. From all fears of deaths judgment, hell, which accompany such 
^-^iis, 

II. — ^The source of it. " Grace." This is clear by considering — 

1. Man as a fallen and as a restored creature, 

2. God's character and conduct in sending His Son, Spirit , and 
TVord, 

3. The means of religion are attended by grace, 

4. All circumstances are followed by grace y rendering them alarming. 

5. Grace saves not in such a manner as to hinder the operation of 
'^ill and reason, 

III. — ^The instrument of it. " Through faith." 

1. Salvation without faith is contrary to all reason, 

2. The want of faith is the origin, increasCy and perfection of pun^ 
dshment, 

3. This faith is uniformly accompanied with a willingness to be 
^aved, 

4. Just in proportion as faith is possessed, salvation is possessed. 
IV. — ^The freeness of it. " Not of ourselves : it is the gift of God." 

1. As a gift it must be received. 

2. Acknowledged. 

3. Improved, 
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V. — The design of it. ** Not of works, lest any man shoi 
boast." 

1. Not of any kind of works y ceremonial, legal, evangelical. 

2. Works are a consequence, an evidence, not a cause of salvation. 



AGAINST COVETOUSNESS. 

" And one of the company said unto him,** &c. — Luke xii, 13-23. 

This subject is one that should receive very grave consideration — 
which mankind generally ought to be reminded of. We have her 
man ever absorbed with his riches while Our Saviour was preachl 
for he here interrupts and asks about dividing the property with 
brother. 

I. — Worldly possessions cannot satisfy the soul. The W( 
has sadly deceived those who have served it only. The sad expend 
of many, when they have come to die, has left this testimony beh». 
them (i Kings xxi, 49; Esther v, 11-13; Eccles. ii, 8-1 1). Wek 
that the love of money soon robs a man of the little peace he may hm 
had. 

II. — Worldly possessions may be taken away in a momb^ 
When a man has riches in abundance he sometimes feels that b 
safe, yet this night his soul maybe required of him Qames iv, 13- 
i Tim. vi, 7). 

III. — For worldly possessions we depend on god. We 
that Jesus here teaches us to depend on our Heavenly Father. H 
is that feedeth the ravens, and not a sparrow falls to the groimd w" 
out the Father knoweth it. 

Application : — 

Let us thus trust more and more in God ; let us have more fail 
let us come to Him for all blessings ; let us seek Him with all 
hearts, and obtain greater peace. 

Plymouth, Thomas Heath, Junk ^ 









THE SIGHT OF CHRIST A CAUSE OF GLADNESS. 

** Then were the disciples glad when they saw the Lord.*' — John xx, 20, 

There are times when the soul has greater longings for its absent 
than at others. Such a time was this to the disciples. At such tirTJ — 
the Lord is at hand ; this is an instance. 

I. ^WhY were the DISCIPLES GLAD ? 

I. They were assured their dear Master hai arisen. It is a J 
to know we worship a living God. 
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s. It was a revival of their best and brightest hopes. They 
^ not be ashamed that wait for God. 

3. They had exalted ideas of the Lord Jesus, Growth in the- 
-owledge of Jesus is attended with great joy. 

HI. ^WhY did CHRIST FAVOUR THEM WITH THIS VISIT ? 

3. Because they were not of the world. Would you have visions 
God which others have not, separate yourselves from the ungodly, 

d consecrate yourselves to God. 
2. He had promised to do so (Matt, xxvi, 32). The believer 

all realise the promises. 
Application : — 

1. Expect joyous sights by faith of Christ. 

2. Let those who have not know their loss and turn to God, 

M. G. A. 



THE GIFT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

** If ye, then, being evil, know how to g^ve good gifts unto your children, how 
uch more shall your Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
im ? " — Luke xi, 13. 

The scope of the text and context is to illustrate the benevolence of 
od. This will appear from — 
I. — The value of the gift. 

1. Spiritual: for our souls. 

2. Infinite: the Holy Spirit a Divine person. 

3. Comprehensive : all blessings are included. He made man holy, 
nd now restores from the effects of sin. 

4. Necessary : compared to bread, fish, eggs, for the body. 
II. — The terms on which it is tendered. 

1. The Holy Spirit is given to all. This is a more striking prool 
f the accessibleness of grace than even the death of Christ. 

2. Wait : " To them that ask." 

3. Solicitation. 

4. Confidence. 

III. — ^The appeal. You who are evil would not give a stone, which 
; worthless ; nor a scorpion, which is injurious, *' Heavenly " does 
ot refer to God's residence, but nature. He is high, above all infir- 
lity. You all can love. A. 



How TO Discern Who is Wrong. — A cobbler at Leyden, who used 
3 attend the public disputations held at the academy, was once asked 
'. he understood Latin. " No," replied the mechanic, *' but I know 
^ho is wrong in the argument.'* " How ?*' replied his friend. " Why,, 
y seeing who is angry first.'* 
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In the county of Derby is the little village of South Nortiaanton. 
the reader could have visited that village any Sunday morning tows 
the close of 1858, in the dusk of the winter morning, he would 
found an old man, verging on eighty years of age, making his way 
wards the Methodist chapel. He had not come a few score yai 
from some of the cottages lying in the vicinity of the chapel, but fr 
the village of Newton, more than two miles off. He had not com< 
sit an hour in the chapel, rest during the intervals of service in 
house of some acquaintance, and then return. No, Thomas Goth- 
had come to work ; to work in the Master's vineyard as many a yoi 
Christian never works, whose years Thomas Gothard numbered tl^-: 
times told. This was the order of his Sabbath work, regularly ; 
regularly I presently shall have occasion to tell. First he would t; 
an early breakfast at his home ; put under his arm the little bunci Je 
that contained his dinner (fortunately he was not one of the Christia^x^^*^ 
who cannot get comfortably through a Sabbath without a hot dinnei'J^' 
and walked to Normanton. Though this walk was, at his age, both * 
slow and difficult process, yet it was never known to be an excuse ic^"^ 



stopping at home. The first hour at Normanton wg,s spent in the cla^^^ 
of which he was the leader. Then, after a short interval, came the Sab^-^ 
bath-school, of which he was the chief stay. School over, and 
dinner (for the latter, not having many courses to prolong it, was soo 
over too), he sallied forth to employ himself in another kind of work. 
It was his practice every Sunday, between the morning school and the 
afternoon service, to visit about a hundred houses, distributing tracts, 
and inviting people to the chapel. He was a Tract Society in him- 
self ; and what would, in most societies, make four or five good dis- 
tricts for separate distributors, he attended to himself without any help. 
When class, school, dinner, and tract-distribution were finished, then 
followed two public services in the chapel. 

Now, my young friends, you who regard going to the school every 
Sunday as too much, and think of making an arrangement with a 
friend of yours to take a class between you ; or you who think that 
what with having to meet in a Sunday class, which circumstances com- 
pel you to do, and having tracts to distribute, you cannot undertake 
any work in the Sunday-school, what think you of the above sample 
Sunday for an old man who had reached the seventy-ninth year of his 
age, and the fifty-seventh of his Christian course ? You plead, perhaps, 
the fatigues of the week : he worked to the end of his life at a 
laborious, ill-paid trade, by which he brought up a kirge family credit- 
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ably and honestly. I have sketched a specimen Siinday, not an ex- 
ceptional one. I should do him an injustice, if I called it merely am' 
average Sunday ; for so regular was he, and his Sundays so exactly 
alike, that there is no need to balance one with another, and strike- 
an average. When the hand of God was laid upon him, and the last 
Sunday came in which he could attend the class, school, &c., he had 
heen a little more than thirteen years in Newton, the place of his resi- 
dence, and SIX hundred and eighty-seven Sundays. in successiony without 
one intermission, hac^ he been found at his post at Normanton, at all 
seasons, and in all weathers. The two miles of road between his home 
^d the chapel were as regularly trod by old Thomas's feet when 
blocked by winter's snows, or dusty with the summer's heat, as on the 
Diost inviting Sunday morning in spring or early autumn. Absolutely 
nothing ever stopped him for more than thirteen years. 



THE PliATFORM. 



CATALOGUES. 

^ At) a catalogue put into my hands the other day, and it set me 
tenting of many things we might put down in lists besides furniture 
^^ be sold. Thus— 

^ • Keep a list of your friends ; and let God be the first in the list, 
^^^ mind what sort of characters you place after His name. 

^«. Keep a list of the gifts you receive y if only to cherish a spirit of 
^^^titude ; but take care to put the " unspeakable gift " at the head of 
^1 the rest. 

3* Keep a list of your joys ; and let the " joy imspeakable " stand 

4. Keep a list of your sorrows ; but begin with sorrow for sin. 

5. Keep a list of hopes; and let the hope of glory be the foremost. 



WHAT THE MILESTONE SAYS. 

Coming to this meeting to-night I passed a milestone. There it stood, 
still and silent enough ; yet somehow it seemed to me that the old 
milestone had a voice. Shakspeare speaks of " sermons in stones ;" 
and surely I may find a speech there. What says the milestone — 

I. To the Loiterer ? — It has a word of reproof. For years you have 
been travelling with face towards Zion ; but how slow the progress. 
What is the cause ? Up, loiterer, up : lay aside every weight. Remem- 
ber how soon night will come. 
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2. To the Undecided f — It has a word of warning. The milestone is 
like your birthday that tells of another year gone ; and yet you have 
not repented. ** How long halt ye ?" Child of many prayers, thy 
parents are on the road to heaven, or are there already ; and thou hast 
not made a start. Delay not I " Escape for thy life ! " 

3 . To the Christian ? — It has a word of encouragement. Another 
istage accomplished ; another period of trial ended. So much nearer 
home, and rest, and reward. W, 



WORK AMONG THE YOUNG. 



HAVE YOU LEARNED YOUR A.B.C. ? 

"Start by asking the children this question. It will very likely excite a 
laugh, and the young people will ajl declare that they have got far 
tjeyond the alphabet. When, by a little preliminary talk, you have 
secured their curiosity, proceed to draw the three large letters upon 
the black board, filling up the rest of the letters of each word as 
amder : — 

Attend 

To what I say. 

Behave 

While lam speaking. 

Consider 

What I tell you. 
The words in italics should be added after the others have been 
learned. This done, proceed with the main part of the lesson, which 
may be sketched on the board thus : — 

Avoid 

Bad 

Company. 

The following reasons for this advice need not, of course, be written 
»down, but should be urged in an afEectionate and earnest address : — 
I. — Because the way of bad company is a very hard way. 
2, — Because by keeping bad company you will become bad too. 
3. — Remember the end of bad company. 

— Temperance Worker. 
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A LESSON OF KINDNESS. 

" Doth God take care for oxen ? ** — 1 Cor. ix., 9. 

I. God cared for them in their creation. — He gave them life, 
and made them just as they are ; strong and patient to work for man, 
each with a body " wonderfully made/' and well fitted for its purpose, 
so that " God saw that it was good.'* Like all the works of His hands, 
they show forth His great power and goodness. 

n. God cares for them by his providence.— Who watches 
over the birds and beasts through the darkness of night, and provides 
them with food day by day ? " His tender mercies are over all His 
works." David said, " Thou preservest man and beast." " He causeth 
the grass to grow for the cattle." He sends rain and sunshine, not 
only for us, but for *' all living things." " These wait all upon Thee > 
that Thou mayest give them their meat in due season." "Thou 
openest Thine hand, they are filled with good." When God sent the 
flood upon the earth, for the wickedness of man, He remembered not 
only Noah, but " all the cattle" that was with him in the ark, and 
caused the waters to cease ; and he spared Nineveh, partly because of 
the ** much cattle " that was in it. Then God does " take care for 
oxen." Surely, then, here is — 

HI. A lesson of kindness. — If God so cared for the beasts of the 
field, we should take care of such as are in our power. " A righteous 
man regardeth the life of his beast." Cruelty is a mark of the wicked. 

He prayeth well who loveth well 

Both man, and bird, and beast ; 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 

All things both great and small ; 

For the Lord God, who loveth us. 

He made, and loveth all. — Coleridge, 



Be Sure Your Sin will Find You Out. — You may long fancy 
yourselves secure ; but it must, in the end, be brought home to you, 
and bring bitterness with it at the last. When Achan took " the 
accursed thing," he thought he never would be detected. WTien all 
the tribes were called together for inquiry, he might still hope to escape 
among such a multitude. When the tribe of Judah was taken he 
would begin to fear. When the Zarhites were taken, finding the circle 
narrowing around him, he would tremble. When the lot fell in 
succession upon Zerah, and Zabdi^ and Carmi, how would his coun- 
tenance change I When he himself was taken he would be utterly 
confounded. As steadily and as surely will every sin be dragged^into 
open daylight. 



ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Little Bessie's Legacy.— Dear little Bessie was dying. She was 
only eight years old. But she was soon to enter the world of spirits, 
and knew it. Bessie had a kind mother, but her father was an intempe- 
rate man. The little girl had been to the §abbath School, and had 
been taught the way to Jesus and heaven by a pious teacher. Hex 
teacher, Miss Alice, had g^ven Bessie a little red-covered Bible, with hei 
name printed in gilt letters on the back. The child had greatly prized 
this book. " Am I going to die, Miss Alice ? " "I think you are, my 
dear. Are you willing to die ? " " O yes," said Bessie, smiling 
sweetly, " I am glad ; I love Jesus, and I want to go to heaven. But, 
Miss Alice, when I go I want you to put my Bible in my hands. Gkxl 
will let me carry it to heaven, I think, because I am so little. Then, 
when Jesus says, ' Suffer little children to come unto Me,' I can turn 
right to the place, and I know He will be glad I learned it while I was 
down here." Bessie's father, sitting beside her, burst into tears, for it 
almost broke his heart to think that she was going to leave him- 
" Shan't I see you again, my child ? " he sobbed out at length. " li 
you will love the dear Saviour, father, you will go to heaven. I wan- 
you and mother to be there." " I don't know what to do ; I don'- 
know how to find the way," cried the unhappy man. Then little 
Bessie's face brightened, and she beckoned Miss Alice near. " Don'' 
put my Bible in my hands when I go," she said " I want father to have 
it, and when I get to heaven I will tell Jesus that I left my Bible to shoyi^ 
father and mother how to find the way. Be sure you come, father, — 
be sure — you — come." These words were her last. Both father and 
mother learned from that Bible the way to heaven. 

Treacle -and-Water. — One Sunday afternoon a Christian Minister, 
since removed to a better world, was conversing with a few disciples 
of Christ on personal religion. The simplicity of purpose and holy 
gladness manifested by one aged female, greatly impressed him. Being 
himself a man of some originality and peculiarity, he somewhat 
abruptly put a second question to her : " My good sister, excuse my 
apparent impertinence, but I should be greatly obliged to you if you 
would reply to this inquiry, What had you for dinner to-day ? " The 
good woman hesitated. He, however, paused for an answer. She at 
length said, " Well, sir, I had only dry bread to eat. But I did not 
fare so badly after all, for I had a little treacle, and so sweetened a cup 
of water to drink with the bread." The Minister went from the class- 
meeting feeling the preciousness of the Spirit's influence, and sayii^ 
within himself, " This good woman's experience is richer than mine. I 
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bsui a comfortable dinner at a friend's house, to which I had gone, that 

I might be nearer my afternoon's duties. I have religion also. But 

the poor woman, dining oh bread, and water sweetened with treacle, 

is happier than I am, because she has more religion. Her experience 

is richer than mine." 

A Father's Prayer. — Philip James Spencer had a son of eminent 

talents, but perverse and extremely vicious. All means of love and 

persuasion were without success. The father could only /fray, which he 

continued to do, that the Lord might yet be pleased to save his son at- 

any time and in any way. The son fell sick ; and while lying on his 

bed, in great distress of mind, nearly past the power of speech or 

motion, he suddenly started up, clasped his hands, and exclaimed, 

^^HdTy fathers prayers y like mountains, surround me/** Soon after his 

anxiety ceased — a sweet peace spread over his face — his malady came 

to a. crisis, and the son was saved in body and soul. He became 

another man. Spencer lived to see his son a respectable man, in public 

ofl&ce, and happily married. Such was the change of his life after his 

conversion, 

I^orgiveness of Injuries. — Hath any wronged thee ? Be bravely 
revenged ; slight' it, and the work's begun ; forgive it, and 'tis finished, 
^^ is below himself that is not above an injury. — Quaries, 

** Just Like Him." — ^A missionary, addressing a pious negro woman, 
saicj, " Mary, is not the love of God wonderful ? " and then enlarging 
^^ its manifestation in the atonement of Christ, he made the appeal, 
"■-s it not wonderful ? " Mary simply, but we may add sublimely, 
^^plied, " Massa, massa, me no tink it so wonderful, 'cause it is just 
^e Him." 

I^«:laying Repentance. — ^Two aged disciples, one eighty-seven 
y^ars old, one day met. " Well," inquired the younger of his fellow- 
^^^rim, " how long have you been interested in religion ? " " Fifty 
y^ars," was the old man's reply. " Well, have you ever regretted that 
y^^x began so young to devote yourself to religion ? " " Oh no," said 
^^> and the tears trickled down his furrowed cheeks ; "I weep when I 
^*^ixvk of the sins of my youth. It is this which makes me weep now." 
"^^oiher man of eighty, who had been a Christian fifty or sixty years, 
^as asked if he was grieved that he had become a disciple of Christ. 
^h no," said he, " If I grieve for anything, it is that I did not become 
^ "Christian before." Said an old man of seventy-six, " I did not 
'^conae interested in religion till I was forty-five ; and I often have to 
^*J God I have nothing to bring Him but the dregs of old age." 

-Eahly Rising. — The Jews rose about the dawn of day, which, in 

y«eir country, does not difEer so much in the summer and winter as 

^^^ in England. They dined about eleven, and supped about five 
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o'clock in the afternoon. These were the hours at which our ancestOi^-^ 
dined and supped, till about two hundred years ago. " To rise earl^^ »* 
is an expression often used as meaning to be diligent, either in good 
in evil. It is often mentioned of good men, that when they desired 
fiilfil the will of God they rose early. Abraham (Gen. xxii, 3), wh< 
for the trial of his faith, he was commanded to offer up Isaac, " rose t-»j 
early " in the morning. This shows how ready he was to do the will ^^f 
God, though very painful to him. Thus Jacob (Gen. xxviii, 18), a«r»d 
Moses (Exod. xxiv, 4). Joshua had much to do, and is often spoken ^f 
as rising early (Josh, iii, i ; vi, 12 ; vii, 16; viii, 10. See also i Saira^' 
XV, 12). David rose early to fulfil his father's order (i Sam. xvii, 2c^3' 
Job, to sacrifice for his children (Job. i, 5). King Darius to inqui^^ce 
after Daniel (Dan. vi, 19), and the pious women who went to tfc=^® 
sepulchre to pay respect to the body of the Lord, went very early in tbr::^^ 
morning (Luke xxiv, i ; John xx, i.) Travellers in the East usuaE — ^7 
begin their journeys before day ; this enables them to travel in theco- -^ 
of the morning, and to rest in the heat of the day. Thus our Lord 
on the well at noon to rest, being wearied with the journey taken th: 
morning (John iv, 6). 

The Secret of Education. — I^efetition is the mother of 
culture. Like the fresco painter, let the educator lay his colours 
the wet chalk : they will dry indeed ; but he will renew them 
and again, imtil they remain and bloom for ever. 

Error when most Dangerous. — ^Error is most dangerous when i^ 
takes the similitude of truth ; as base coin which the nearest resembl^^sj 
its pattern is most likely to pass undetected. 

It takes less heroism to die at the stake for Christ and the truth 
to live for Christ and perform unflinchingly every daily duty. 



REVIEWS. 



Fourteen pieces of music for fourpence! (i). Surely, even in 
liard times, no one can complain of this price. The quality is excellaap^ 
both words and melodies being far superior to most of the compositio 
that have come to us from over the water of late years. 

The editor of " House and Home" (2) deserves success, 
monthly part for March, with a portrait of George Peabody, contains 
rich variety of articles on such topics as " Cheap Food for the Peopl 
" Health and Recreation," " Food and its Functions," ** 
Houses," "Sanitary Reform," "The Air we Breathe," &c., whi^ 
^very page bristles with facts of the very first importance to the 
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former. A series of articles, detailing the history of the Artizans', 
ibourers', and General Dwellings Company promises to be of special 
:erest. 

We strongly commend such of our readers as may unfortunately have 
ntracted the habit of smoking, to read the two little publications that 
ve lately come to our hands. Mr. Reade's ** Talk with Boys " (3) 
ually appeals to men of sense, while the English Anti-Tobacco 
<:iety's " Monthly Lettter " (4) is replete with telling facts as to the 
rmfulness of what is unfortunately a growing, but most pernicious 
d wasteful habit. 

** Hand and Heart " (5) is always a welcome publication, but the 
imber for February 14th was one of exceptional interest. Our 
aders will have heard of Bessbrook, the manufacturing town in 
eland which enjoys a happy immunity from the drink traffic, there 
iing no public-houses permitted by the proprietor, J. G. Richardson, 
sq. A striking likeness of Mr. Richardson accompanies a graphic 
ascription of the immense mills which give employment to between 
ur and five thousand workpeople. An engraving of these mills, with 
le town that has grown up around them, follows, as well as a page 
lustrative of several interesting antiquities near Belfast. Though so 
^uch space in the number before us is devoted to one subject, others 
'^ not overlooked, and the pages are full of terse and telling matters. 
^^ clip the following paragraph from a section headed " Wayside 
^ttings" : — " I have sometimes heard preachers and expositors, when 
^'^dling the subject of the Home at Bethany, speak in rather too 
ottering terms of Mary, to the disparagement of her sister Martha. 
^is style of weighing the one against the other, was, surely, never in- 
^<led ; for both characters are, each in its own way, instructive and 
^naplar}'. For, while we know all the good that can be said of 
^x^, we must not forget that Martha was the first to go forth to 
^t her Lord ; the first to profess her faith in Him ; and the first to 
^ her sister to Him. In fact, the happy co-operation of both char- 
^^rs, the active and the contemplative, is well expressed by Quarles 
His ' Emblems '— ' 

' Happy's that house where these fair sisters vary ; 
But most whdi Martha's reconciled to Mary.' " 

»<) " Pearls of American Sacred ^ong." Price 4d. London: Longley. 

w^i " House and Home." Weekly id. ; monthly 6d. Office : 335, Strand» 

^^on. 

^) ** A Talk with Boys about Tobacco." By A. A. Reade. London : 

r^dgc. 

«c<|.) *< Monthly Letter of the English Anti-Tobacco Society." Office : Corporatioii 

^^ Manchester. 

Is) '*Hand and Heart" Weekly id. Office: i, Paternoster Buildings^ 



PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 





Lectures. — I shall be happy to arrange for the delivery of lecture 
in connection with Mutual Improvement Societies and Temperanc 
Societies, or on behalf of School or Chapel Funds in any part of th 
kingdom. List of subjects and terms on application. 

To Sunday School Unions. — I have recently prepared a lecture o 
"The Teacher's Pencil, and How to Use It," and shall be happy 
arrange for its delivery in any part of England on very easy terms. 

The Temperance Worker. — I shall be ready to send a specimi 
number of the Temperance Worker to any one forwarding a direct^ 
half-penny post wrapper. Also to forward back volumes of the Won 

(each complete in itself) at the following reduced rates, post free : . 

Cloth copies, is. 6d. each; paper copies, is. 

Lay Preacher!s Associations. — Will readers favour me with tXr-rzje 
name and address of the secretary of any Lay Preacher's Associatic^:i^=ns 
with which they may be acquainted ? 

It will afford me much pleasure to correspond personally with afc JL j lj 
reader who is willing to assist in promoting an increased circulati 
or forward handbills for distribution. 

Great BarTy Birmingham, Frederic Wagstaff* 



Contributions in the shape of terse, suggestive outlines are solicit 
but correspondents will please to study brevity, and to write on <^ ^3ie 
side of the paper only. 

All Literary Communications should be addressed to the Edito 'MT'^ 

Rev. F. Wagstaff, Great Barr, Birmingham. 

Books for Review may be sent to the Editor, or may be left at 
Office of the Publisher, 39, Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 



The Lay Preacher Volume for 1879, containit^ the numbers. 
1878, printed on thicker paper, and handsomely bound, is still on 
and may be had post free from the Publisher for 3s. 6d. 

The Theological Quarterly says : " This is one of the chea. 
homiletical publications we know of, and must be . invaluable to 
class for whom it is intended ;" and the Fountain says : ** It is 
worthy the attention not only of lay preachers, but of preacher^ 
all kinds." 

The Monthly Numbers will be sent post free for twelve months 
receipt of P.0.0. for 2s. 6d. 

F. E. LONGLEV"-- 

39, Warwick Lane, London. 
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THE LAY PREACHER. 



ON THE STUDY OF PUBLISHED SERMONS. 



THE study of sermons by eminent preachers is not altogether free 
from danger, however profitable. The danger arises from the 
^ndency to imitation which, miless carefully guarded against, may 
ead the student into practices injurious to his reputation and 
letrimental to his usefulness. When to the imitation of style there 
s added more of less of imitation of manner^ the harm done is 
»creased tenfold. It is well known that one or two young men trained 
:inder the supervision of one of our great English preachers have often 
ixcited a smile by their burlesque of the really inimitable, because so 
entirely unique, manner of their instructor. There can be but one 
Spurgeon, and little men who try to ape his peculiar methods of speech 
and actions accomplish nothing so successfuUy as the endeavour to 
make themselves absurd. It is not, however, with manner so much as 
^th style, that we have at present to do. We refer rather to the study 
of the printed sermon than to the same sermon as delivered in the 
pulpit, and listened to as it falls from the living lip. Thanks to a cheap 
press and to the enterprise of publishers, the greatest sermons of the 
greatest preachers are within the reach of all who are Willing to expend. 
a few pence in their purchase. 

With an emphatic caution against being misled into an unwise 

attempt to imitate the style of the preacher, we strongly urge our 

readers — especially the younger men who are anxious to improve 

themselves — to study carefully such sermons as they may be able to 

procure, by men like Spurgeon, Punshon, Maclaren, Allon, Binney, 

and Parker among the English preachers, and Beecher, Brooks, 

Cuyler, and Storrs among the Americans. We advisedly omit certain 

other well-known names from our list of Transatlantic preachers, 

feeling satisfied that however popular some of them may be, they are 

yet only as the blazing firework to the sun when compared with such 

men as Brooks and Beecher. There has been harm enough done 

already by the sensationalism so characteristic of the preachers ta 

whom we allude, without any further spread of the evil in our English 

pulpits. One principal means of counteracting that evil will be the 

judicious study of the more thoughtful and spiritual, but not less earnest,, 

utterances of the American preachers, whose names we have given, as 

"Well as by the study of our English masters of the art. 
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Two things we desire especially to caution our younger read^ 
against, and two things we desire to commend, in their study of prints, 
sermons. In the first place, let them not be tempted to regard t 
chief secret of success on the part of any great preacher as consistLi 
in his style; and in the second place let them beware of the narr-^ 
idea that, because you admire and profit by the reading of a m^j 
sermons you must necessarily endorse all his opinions. Nothii 
cramps the mind more than to confine our reading solely to the pr« 
ductions of those who think as we do, or (perhaps it would be bett- 
to put it) of those to whose opinions and beliefs we blindly pin oa 
faith. Why should a Methodist assume that he can learn nothic 
from Spurgeon's sermons because he cannot hold his theology, or wl^ 
should a Baptist turn away from Punshon for no better reason ? Oi^ 
first caution is based on the principle that truth is greater than th: 
particular setting in which it is presented ; our second rests upon th: 
principle that the truth is something too great and grand to be encloses 
within the small circle of any human creed. They are both offere 
from a deep and earnest cohviction that however needful it may befc 
working purposes, in our present imperfect condition, that the Churc^ 
of Christ should be divided into sections, we are yet drawing nearer t: 
the glorious unity of the future, in proportion as we learn to recognis 
our fellowship in the truth. 

Two things, also, we warmly commend in connection with th 
study of published sermons. Of these the first is the habit of so reading 
as to allow the thoughts of the author to germinate in the mind of th" 
reader, and thereby give birth to other thoughts. It is of compare 
tively little use to us, as preachers, merely to read the words of soar 
other preacher, however superior in capacity he may be to ourselves 
The great object of study should be to allow the suggestiveness of tE: 
author's ideas to have ils due influence upon our own minds t 
starting us on new and independent lines of thinking for ourselve: 
This cannot be done when a sermon is read at a sitting, and then p" 
aside and forgotten. As little can it be accomplished if we learn \M 
sermon ** by heart," paragraph by paragraph, and sentence by sentenc:: 
Read slowly, read thoughtfully, and read with frequent pauses. The= 
are some of our simpler rules for the profitable study of prints 
sermons. 

Then, again — and this is still more important — such sermons shoiv- 
be regarded as preached to ourselves. They deal with spiritual trut- 
which concern us. They are designed to quicken a spiritual life, a^ 
to impart a richness of religious experience, of which we^ too, star: 
in need. May we not say that, in proportion as we profit as individu^ 
by the study of a sermon, so shall we be made the better preachers • 
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Lic^l^ Study ? Keeping this in mind will greatly help us to avoid those 
:fcir^^rs against which we were speaking above. We shall often see that 
^^ living power of the sermon which lies open before us, and which at 
s delivery stirred the souls of hundreds or thousands, consists, after 
U, in something higher than eloquence, something more exalted than 
oric, something keener than logic, something more attractive than 
•that, in short, the power of the pulpit is the spirit of the living 
., speaking to the souls of men by the voice of a living man, God 
:s upon souls by the agency of a brother soul ; and, as this agent is 
alive — quickened by the possession itself of the Divine life — so 
ill it play its part successfully, and obey the command of the 
li^x:i.ighty : " Son of Man, prophecy upon these dry bones, and they 
^all live 1 " 




CHEAP BOOKS FOR LAY PREACHERS. 



^^^o excellent opportunities are presented just now by which our 
-^-ders may, at a very small outlay, add to their libraries some 
■^^^st admirable and useful works. 

The first of these is " Bible Illustrations," by the Rev. James Lee, 

^ •-A.. This work consists of six volumes, crown 8vo., each containing 

^^I'ly 500 pages. . The whole of the Scriptures, both Old and New 

^^^taments, are included, and from a great variety of sources the 

^^tor has gathered some ten thousand extracts in prose and poetry, 

^^^odotes, &c., which are arranged under the different texts. The 

*>^ole constitutes one of the most complete collections of illustrations 

^ have ever seen, and the compilation wfe believe was the work of 

^T>y years. The work, bound in cloth, is published at 21s. ; but the 

'^*t:or is now offering the whole six volumes, carriage free, to ministers 

,^^ lay preachers, for 1 2S. 6d, Application must be made direct to 

^ Hev. James Lee, 9, Warwick .Terrace, Stretford, near Manchester. 

t n the second case, the committee of the Christian Evidence Society 

^^r the five volumes of lectures delivered under its auspices, to 

limited number and for a limited time, in complete sets only, at 

^If^price. The volumes have had a large circulation, and some of 

^^Hi have passed through several editions. The lectures are adapted 

^ the passing phases of doubt and scepticism, and are of sterling 

^^ permanent value. They are offered to ministers and lay 

P^^a.chers, to students and missionaries, and for Young Men's and 

^^day School libraries, with the conviction that they will be found 

exceedingly useful in strengthening faith and removing doubt. The 

^"Gr is made on advantageous terms because the committee wish to 
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place their literature within the reach of those to whom it has hithe 
been inaccessible ; and on the other hand, they hope that those 
S3rmpathise with this wish will aid them so far as to avert pecuni 
loss. On receipt of 13s. by either of the secretaries, at the office 
the society, 2, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C., the volumes will 
forwarded, at the cost of the applicant, in the order in which 
application is received. 

We strongly recommend our readers to hasten to avail themste 
of these liberal offers. 




HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 

VI.— OF THE NATURE OF MAN. 

(Ctmtinued from page 95.^ 

The freedom of the will, denied by the Stoics, and by some Gnostic 

sects who ascribed to the stars a controlling influence over human 

actions, was maintained against them by the unanimous consent of the 

fathers during the first four centuries. Not a single passage, bearingT 

a contrary sense, can be honestly quoted from any father previous to 

Augustine. A few examples must suffice. Justin (145), "Not li^^ 

other things, as trees and quadrupeds, which cannot act by choi^^' 

did God make man ; for neither would He be worthy of reward ^^ 

praise did He not of Himself choose the good . . *. nor if he ^^^^ 

evil would he be worthy of punishment." Tatian (166), "Eacti 01 

these [angels and men] was made free to act as it pleased, that tW 

bad man may be justly punished, having become depraved through ^^^ 

own fault, but the just man be justly praised for his virtuous deeos, 

since, in the exercise of his' free choice, he refrained from transgr^^* 

ing." Theophilus (188), " God made man free, and with power o^^^ 

himself." Irenaeus (202), •* Man, having been made free in his W^^' 

and with power over himself, is the cause to himself that sometimes ^^ 

becomes wheat, and sometimes chaff." Origen(254), **This is cle^-^y 

defined in the teaching of the Church, that every rational soul- ^ 

possessed of free-will and volition." The great theologians of ^^^ 

Eastern Church were equally unanimous on this point, though tl^^y 

admitted that the moral faculties of man had been impaired by '^ 

intrusion of sin. Such were the views of Athanasius (373), Ephr^^^ 

of Syria (375), Basil (379), Cyril of Jerusalem (386), Greg"^^ 

Nazianzen (391), Chrysostom (407), &c. Even Augustine him ^' 

until driven to predestinarianism by the exigencies of his controv^^^/ 

with Pelagius, maintained human freedom against the Manichae^^^' 

Afterwards, however, he conceived that the freedom of the will— ex:^^P 
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for evil — was altogether lost to man on the occasion of the fall, and 
only restored to the elect by the special grace of God. 

His opinion rapidly gained ground throughout the West, and was held, 
witl:! some variations, by the great majority of the schoolmen. Not 
without a struggle, however, did it attain this supremacy. One of the 
most disgraceful incidents in the Church history of the dark ages is 
th^ persecution of its great advocate, Gotjeschalk, by Hinckmar, 
Bisliop of Rheims, about 850. The popular mediaeval doctrine is 
cor^cisely expressed by Hugh of St. Victor (1140) as follows : " Man, 
before the fall, was both able to sin, and able not to sin ; after the fall, 
and pridr to justification, he is able to sin, but not able not to sin; 
wl:ien justified, but not perfectly sanctified, he possesses grace to do 
gocyd, and infirmity to do evil ; in the highest state of perfection he is 
able not to sin, and not able to sin, but only because he will never be 
deprived of assisting grace." Thomas of Bradwardine (1349) assailed 
the freedom of the human will with great vehemence : " The Divine 
^'ill (he says) is universally eflScacious, invincible, and necessary in 
causation ; it can neither be impeded nor frustrated by any means. 
• • . fif it were otherwise] men would dispose their wills, ante- 
cedently and causatively, to this or that ; so that God would subser- 
viently and executively dispose the number of the elect thus or thus." 

No less absolute was Wickliffe (1384). He is represented as 
affirming that ** All things that happen do come absolutely of 
necessity ; " and that man, who believes himself to possess free-will, is 
like a child in leading strings, who thinks he is walking alone. Similar 
^^^Ws were entertained by Huss (1414)- On the other hand. Duns 
•vcotxis (1308) endeavoured to reconcile the doctrine of predestination 
^Uh a genuine freedom of the will. His system was eagerly adopted 
y the Franciscans, and became increasingly popular with the more 
conservative members of the Roman Church, especially the prelates, as 
. ^' ^came evident that reformatory movements were chiefly promoted 
y the advocates of Augustine's theory. Meanwhile, the Greek 
V^urch retained the earlier belief in human liberty, which was defended 
^y John Damascene (750), Theophylact (1070), Nicholas of 
^^thone (1089), &c. 

The leaders of the Reformation, Zuingle (1531), Luther (1546), 
^^lanchthon (1560), Calvin (1564), Beza (1605), &c., were, without 
^^^ption, predestinarians ; and some of them fairly exhausted the 
PO'^^^s of language in the violence of their denunciations of free-will. 
"^ if by a natural consequence, the opposite doctrine gained strength 
^thin the Roman Church, and was energetically supported by the 
Jesuits (from 1540). As Augustine was a canonized doctor of the 
^hxirch, his divinity could not well be pronounced heretical, but it fell 
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into almost universal disfavour ; and when Jansen, Bishop of YperxT 
(1638), endeavoured to revive it, the controversy which ensued led t^ 
a bitter persecution of the Jansenists in France (166 5-1 709). Froc^ 
1704 they formed a separate sect, chiefly located in Holland ; andar^^ 
now identified with the ** Old Catholics/' 

In 1603 James Van Harmin, professor atLeyden, became convince^^ 
that the predestinarian theories of the reformers were unscriptural; HT '^ 
asserted the freedom of the will, together with other doctrines respect 
ing sin and grace, which will be more conveniently reviewed hereaftei 
The " Arminian controversy," which followed, was by far the m< 

bitter and long continued of all that have arisen among the Protestan ^ 

Churches. It still breaks out occasionally, as the freedom of the wi" -^ - 
is denied — by implication, if not formally — in the written standards 
several religious bodies, whose individual members hold the contrai 
opinion 

There remains the question of immortality. Except among 
Pelagians (5th cent.), and Socinians, it has been till very lately th 
ahnost universal belief of Christendom, that "the wages of sin 
death," in such a sense that man, if he had not sinned, would have bet 
immortal. But man, as known to us, is naturally subject to deat 
having, however, a prospect of everlasting life through Jesus 
The question is, whether or not everlasting life, in its literal sense^ is t' 
exclusive privilege of them that are saved ? or whether the soul of m. 
is naturally immortal ? This question has been so universally answer- < 
in the aArmative during the last 800 years, that recent assertions 
the contrary are commonly deemed novel, as well as heretical, ^^tk^i 
.the early fathers were by no means of one mind on the subje<i^'^- 
Tertullian and Origen, indeed, who differed about almost eveiythix^^ 
else, agreed that immortality belongs to the soul's very esserfcC^^* 
Justin (165) is somewhat uncertain. Tatian (166) boldly afllrmstlxaf 
" The soul is not of itself immortal, but mortal. Yet it is possible for 
it not to die." Afterwards, however, he seems to speak of immortality 
as bestowed not only on the virtuous for reward, but on the wicked for 
punishment. Theophilus (188) is more definite : " Man," he saj^r 
'* was by nature neither mortal nor immortal . . . but . 
capable of both ; so that if he should . . . keep the commands rf 
God, he should receive as reward from Him immortality \ , • * 
but if he should turn to the things of death, disobeying God, he shoi^M 
himself be the cause of death to himself.'* Irenaeus (202) speaks O^ 
of an immortality that is given to man ; " but he who shall reject \U 
and prove himself ungrateful to his Maker . . . deprives himself 
of continuance for ever." Arnobius (305) says, " The souls of men 
are of a neutral character • . . made subject to the law of death 
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- . . . perishable; and they are gifted with immortality, if they 

rest their hope of so great a gift on God supreme/ Lactantius (325), 

argues that " Immortality is not the consequence of nature, but the 

reward of virtue." Nemesius (400), held the same opinion, which then 

disappears, imtil revived by Nicholas of Methone (1089). At last the 

'Lateran Council, under Pope Leo loth (15 13) pronounced the proper 

immortality of the soul to be an article of faith. 

Oldbury. T. G. Crippen. 



FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE OF THE PROPHETS. 



C^^any passages in the prophetic Scriptures are misapplied for lack of thought as 
'to soviroes whence the figures used are drawn. The following article, though by no 
"^^3-i:is exhaustive, will, we believe, prove acceptable to our readers, and be of ser- 
vice tjo many.- Ed.] 



first and most copious, as well as most pleasing, source of images 

^^ ^lie prophetic writings is Nature. The sim, moon, and stars, and 

^*^^ liighest objects in the natural world, figuratively represent kings, 

SlUe^us, and princes or rulers, the highest in the world politic : " The 

^^on shall be confounded and the sun ashamed" (Isa. xxiv., 23). " I 

'"^^dll cover the heavens and make the stars thereof dark ; I will cover 

'^^^ sun with a cloud, and the moon shall not give her light" (Ezek. 

^^^3cii, 7). Light and darkness are used figuratively for joy and 

^^i^ow, prosperity and adversity : "We wait for light, and behold ob- 

^^Virity ; for brightness, but we walk in darkness " (Isa lix., 9). An 

^^^^^ommon degree of light denotes an uncommon degree of joy and 

'prosperity, and vice versd : " The light of the moon shall be as the 

^8ht of the sun, and the light of the sun shall be sevenfold " (Isa. xxx, 

^^). The same metaphors are used to denote knowledge and ignor- 

-^ixce (Isa. viii, 20 ; ix, 2). 

Dew, moderate rains, gentle streams, and running waters, denote the 
-blessings of the Gospel. " Thy dew is as the dew of herbs" (Isa. xxvi, 
59). " He shall come unto us as the rain" (Hos. vi, 3). "I will 
"water it every moment" (Isa. xxvii, 3). "I will pour water upon 
lim that is thirsty" (Isa. xliv, 3). Immoderate rains, on the other 
Jiand, and hail, floods, deep waters, and torrents, denotejudgments and 
destruction : " I will rain upon him an overflowing rain, and great 
Jiail-stones " (Ezek. xxxviii, 22). '* Waters rise up out of the north, 
and shall overflow the land" (Jer. xlvii, 2). Fire, also, and the east 
wind, parching and hurtful, frequently denote the same: "They 
shall cast thy choice cedars into the fire" (Jer. xxii, 7). "He 
stayeth His rough wind in the day of the east wind " (Isa. xxvii, 8). 



lao fiouratiVk languagx of the prophets. 

Wind in general is often taken in the same sense : '^The wind sh& 
eat np an thy pastors " 0er. xxii, 22). Sometimes it is put for bib. 
thing empty or fallacionsy as well as hurtfiil : '' The prophets sbsc^ 
become wind" 0er. v, 13). " They have sown the wind and th^ 
shall reap the whirlwind" (Hos. viii, 7). 

Lebanon, remarkable for its height and stately cedars, was the imag* 
of majesty, strength, or anything great and noble : '* He shall oa 
down the thickets of the forests with iron, and Lebanon shall fall by 
mighty one " (Isa. x, 34) . " The Assyrian was a cedar in Lebanon 
(Ezek. xxxi, 3). Carmel, fmitfiil, and abounding in vines and olives 
denoted beauty and fertility : " The glory of Lebanon shall be given i 
the excellency of Carmel" (Isa. xxxv, 2). The vine • alone is a fr« 
quent image of the Jewish church (Jer. ii, 21^. Rams and bullock 
of Bashan, lions, eagles, sea-monsters, or any animals of prey, bm 
figures frequently used for cruel and oppressive tyrants and conquero^ 
(Isa. xxxiv, 7; Jer. iv, 7 ; Ezek. xvii, 3 ; xxxii, 2 ; Amos, iv, i). 

The ordinary occupations and customs of life, with the few ar— 
practised at the time, were another source from whence the prophe 
derived many of their figures, particularly from husbandry : " Sow 
yourself in righteousness, reap in mercy ; break up your fallow groun^ 
(Hos. X, 12). "Put in the sickle, for the harvest is ripe" (Joel x 
13). **I am pressed under you as a cart that is full of sheaves 
(Amos ii, 13). Threshing was performed in various ways (m^ 
tioned Isa. xxviii, 27, 28), which furnish a variety of images den-^ 
ing punishment (see Mic. iv, 13). The operation was performed 
rising ground, where the chafF was driven away by the wind, while t 
grain remained ; a fit emblem of the fate of the wicked, and of "t 
salvation of the just : " Behold I will make thee a new sharp threshm 
instrument," &c. (Isa. xli, 15, 16 ; see also Ps. i, 4). The vintage a- 
wine-press also furnished many images, obvious enough in their app 
cation (Isa; Ixiii, 3 ; Jer. xlviii, 33; Joel iii, 13). From the oc^: 
pation of tending cattle, we have many images : ** Woe to the past ^ 
that destroy and scatter the sheep of my pasture" (Jer. xxiii, - 
** As a shq>herd taketh out of the mouth of a lion two legs, or a pi ^ 
of an ear," &c. (Amos iii, 12). Some of the images derived fr^ 
husbandry, tending cattle, &c., may, perhaps, appear mean to ^ 
though not to the Jews, whose manner of life was simple and pl^ 
and whose greatest men, such as Gideon, Moses, &c., were often Im"" 
bandmen and shepherds. Hence the Messiah Himself is frequer^' 
described under the character of a shepherd. 

It was customary, in deep mournings, to shave the heard and best'" 
to retire to the housetops (which, in the east, were flat, and fumisl^^ 
with Httle chambers, adapted to the purposes of devotion or af 
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sequestered grief), also to sing laments or dirges at 'funerals, and to 
accompany them with a mournful sort of music ; and from these and 
the like circumstances images are frequently borrowed by the prophets 
to denote the greatest danger, and the deepest distress ; as in Isa. xv, 
2, 3 ; Jer. xlviii, 36, etc. 

According to the barbarous customs of those times, conquerors 

drove their captives before them, almost naked and exposed to the 

intolerable heat of the sun and the inclemencies of the weather. They 

afterwards employed them frequently in grinding at the handmills. 

H"ence nakedness and grinding, and sitting on the ground (the posture 

in which they wrought) express captivity (Isa. xlvii, 1-3). 

Mai^iy metaphors are t.aken from the marriage relation, as in Jer. iii, 
•'4 ; !Ezek. xxiii., 2, 3, 37 ; and the debility and stupefaction caused by 
intoxicating liquors suggest very apt figures to express the terrible 
•effects of Divine judgments, as in Ezek. xxiii, 33. 

Aj3Qong the arts we have refining metals referred to as denoting the 
cleansing intentions of afflictions and judgments (Ezek. xxii ; Mai, 
^^^•» 3)v So also the occupations of the fuller and potter (Jer. xviii, 
^ > IVlal. iii, 2); while captivity or destruction are symbolised by 
ima.ges derived from fishing, fowling, and the implements belonging to 
^*^^ro, as in Isa. xxiv, 17 ; Jer. xvi, 16, 17 ; Ezek. xxiv, 4. 

A. few images are derived from building, as when the Messiah is 
<iexioted by a foundation or comer stone (Isa. xxviii, 16). The next 
'^^rse describes the rectitude of judgment by metaphors borrowed from 
the line and plummet ; and by building with precious stone is denoted 
•a Very high degree of prosperity whether applied to Church or State 
CIsa.. Hv, II, 12). 

(To be Concluded next Month,) 
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GROWTH PROMOTED BY ACTION. 

I ASKED the Lord that I might worthier be, 
Might gprow in faith and hope and charity ; 
And straight, " Go, feed My lambs I ** He answered me. 

<*»Nay, Lord ! " I cried. " Can outward deeds avail 
To cleanse my spirit ? Heart and courage fail. 
And sins prevent, and foes and fears assail." 

And still, ** Go, feed My lambs I " was all I heard. 
But should I rest upon that simple word ? 
Was that, indeed, my message from my Lord ? 
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Behold, I thought that He His hand would lay- 
On my sick soul, and words of healing say, 
And charm the plague-spot from my heart away. 

Half wroth, I turned to go ; but, Oh 1 the look 
He on me cast — a gaze I could not brook ; 
With deep rdentings all my spirit shook. 

" O dearest Lord ! " I cried, " I will obey. 

Say what Thou wilt ! Only lead Thou the way ; 

For, following Thee, my footsteps shall not stray." 

He took me at my word. He went before ; 

He led me to the dwellings of the poor, 

Where wolf-eyed Want keeps watch beside the door. 

He beckoned me, and I essayed to go 

Where Sin and Crime, more sad than Want and Woe,. 

Held carnival, and Vice walks to and fro. 

And when I faltered at the sight. He said : 

" Behold, I died for such ! These hands have bled,' 

This side for such has pierced been." He said : 

" Is the disciple greater than his Lord ? 

The servant than his Master ? " Oh I that word ; 

It smote me like a sharp, two-edged sword. 

And since that hour, if any work of mine 
Has been accepted by my Lord as sign 
That I was following in His steps divine ; 

■ If, serving others (though imperfectly), 
My own poor life has worthier come to be. 
And I have grown in faith and charity. ; 

Dear Lord, be Thine the glory ! Thou hast wrought. 

All unaware, the blessing that I sought ; 

Oh, that these lips might praise Thee as they ought I 



^ 



BROWNLOW NORTH AS A TRACT DISTRIBUTOR. 

Lay Preachers, and Christian workers generally are, or should bCr 
distributors of tracts. Those of our readers who engage in this useful 
method of spreading the truth will be interested in the following brief 
extract from the Life of Brownlow North, recently published by Hodder 
and Stoughton : — 

" He has told us that it was about eleven months after his awaken-^ 
[g at Dallas, when he strongly felt it to be his duty to do some service- 
his Lord, For two months before this he had shut himself up ia 
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his oyim room, reading the Bible, and praying. He then said to him- 
self that he must do something for God, but felt that he could not. 
The thought suggested itself to his mind that he might at least distribute 
tracts ; but he felt that to do so would make himself ridiculous, and 
that the people would laugh at him and call him mad. At last he 
resolved to try, and, putting a number of tracts into his pocket, he went 
into the most secluded part of Elgin, where he was then living. The 
first person he met with was an old woman, who amazed him by accept- 
ing his tract without laughing at him. To another old woman, whom 
he saw coming down the road, he presented another tract, and she re- 
ceived it with thanks. The third he gave to a policeman, who said, 
* Thank you, Mr. North.' He recorded it as an experience, after 
fourteen years' trial, that only on one occasion was a tract refused, and 
that was by a professed infidel; and yet he had systematically given away 
tracts to persons of all ranks, in all sorts of places. Very few Chris- 
tians can be preachers like Brownlow North, but there are none who 
cannot be tract-distributors. ... 

" He always continued the practice of tract-distribution, although to 
the last he often found it a trial to do so. We have heard him say that, 
after he had served the Lord for years, it sometimes cost him half-an- 
hour's internal struggle before he could muster courage to offer a tract 
to a gentleman travelling in a railway carriage with him. Once, on 
arriving at Ramornie, to visit his friend Sheriff Maitland Heriot, he 
mentioned that, in crossing the ferry to Tayport in the steamer, he saw 
a group of gentlemen talking. His conscience told him that he ought 
to embrace the opportunity and speak, or give a tract to them ; but then 
it would be much more pleasant and easy to do nothing. This went 
on for some time, but at last the feeling that it might be a matter of 
eternal life or death, gained the victory. Approaching them, he offered 
each of them a tract, which was accepted quite politely ; and he found 
that some of the company had recognised him, and would rather have 
been surprised if he had remained quiet. Following out his views of 
the usefulness of these short messengers of truth, he afterwards wrote a 
number of pointed and powerful tracts on the leading truths of salva- 
tion, which, as will be seen from this volume, have been greatly blessed 
to souls." 



Prater. — Do not say you cannot pray, because you cannot speak 
much, or well, or long. Prayer is wrestling with God ; the heart is the 
wrestler ; holy faith is the strength of it. If, by means of this strength 
thy. heart be a good wrestler, though thou art ever so tongue-tied, thou 
wilt be a prevailer. Rhetoric goes for little in the heavenly court, but 
sincere groans have a kind of omnipotency* 



SCRIPTURE TEXTS ILLUSTRATED. 



EXALTING THE GATE. 

Prov. xvii., 19. 

" At Gaza, in Palestine," says Sandys, a traveller in the East, " we 
lodged under an arch in a little court, the door exceedingly low, as are 
all that belong to Christians, to prevent the sudden entrance of the in- 
solent Turks." To exalt the gate would consequently be to coart 
destruction. The Arabs are accustomed to ride into the houses of 
those they design to harass, and to prevent this, Thevenot tells us, that 
the door of the house in which the French merchants lived at Rama 
was not three feet high, and that all the doors of that town are equally 
low. The habitation of a man in power is known by his gate, which 
is generally elevated in proportion to the vanity of the owner. A lofty 
gate is one of the insignia of royalty. It must have been the same in 
ancient days ; the gates of Jerusalem, Zion, etc., are often mentioned 
in Scripture with the same notion of grandeur annexed to them. To 
exalt the gate, therefore, beyond what befits a man's station, being an 
evidence of his pride, the general sense of the proverb is. He who 
carries himself loftily, will bring upon himself destruction. 



ON •* TAKING THOUGHT.'* 

Matt, vi., 25. 
This ** take no thought," is certainly an inadequate translation, in 
our present English, of the Greek original. The words seem to ex- 
clude and to condemn that just forward-looking care which belongs to 
man, and differences him from the beast, which lives only in the pre- 
sent ; and most English critics have lamented the inadvertence of oar 
authorized version, which in bidding us " take no thought" for the 
necessaries of life, prescribes to us what is impracticable in itself, and 
would be a breach of Christian duty, even were it possible. But there 
is no " inadvertence" here. When our translation was made, " take no 
thought" was a perfectly correct rendering of the original. ** Thought'* 
was then constantly used as an equivalent to anxiety or solicitous care, 
as. let us witness this passage from Bacon : " Harris, an alderman in 
London, was put to trouble and died with thought and anxiety, b^ore 
his business came to an end." Or, still better, this from one of the 
" Somers Tracts " (its date is that of the reign of Queen Elizabeth) : 
" In five hundred years only two queens have died in childbirth ; Queen 
Catherine Parr died rather of thought,^' A better example than either 
of these, is that occurring in Shakespeare's " Julius Caesar '* (" take 
thought and die for Caesar"), where, "to take thought" is to take a 
matter so seriously that death ensues. — Archbishop Trench^ 
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SERVING AND REJOICING. 

"Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice with trembling.** — Psalm ii, ii. 

There is here a twofold call to " serve " and '* rejoice" The two exer- 
cises are connected — must be fulfilled together. The two things are 
also qualified — '* Serve the Lord with fear, and Tepicetvifk trembling.** 

I. A TWOFOLD CALL. 

1. If is of a general character. The kind of service required, or the 
manner in which it is to be rendered, is not referred to. The words 
express what is preliminary. This is the first step. We are to show a 
readinesss to serve, then our work will be shown to us. Paul's call 
will illustrate : " Make me one of thy hired servants, which one I care 
not. I ask no particular place in thy house. I make no choice ; that 
I leave in the Master's hands." There is something very encouraging 
in the generalness of this call. It seems to include all and exclude 
none. It is like one of those advertisements for common labourers, 
which any poor man, needing employment, feels justified in answering, 
if he has simply strength, however ignorant and unskilful he may be. 
No qualifications are asked for. Are you idle ? Then here is work 
for you to do. 

2. There is a significant absoluteness about this calL On the one 
hand, the Master asks no conditions, and, on the other, he binds Him- 
self to none. He is not a bargain maker. This call finds illustration, 
not in the first visit to the market place, when the " householder " 
agreed with the labourers for a penny a day, but in those other visits, 
when he sent more labourers into his vineyard with the simple assur- 
ance that he should do what was right. This absoluteness touches the 
matter on every side. The servant must make no stipulations what- 
ever. He must be absolutely and entirely at his master's disposal ; 
must not say what work he will do, what hours he will work, or what 
wages he must have. 

3. The call embodies the true idea of Christian service, ** Serve the 
Lord," not the Church, not any of our fellow members, but the 
Master Himself. Between Him and me no man must stand ; and 
between His will and my obedience no human mandate must inter- 
pose. If His will and man's will clash, so far as I am concerned, the 
latter must go to the wall. Here is my duty. 

4. The call embodies a thoughtful mercifulness. You cannot do a 
better thing for idle men than set them to work. 

. But we are commanded to " rejoice " also. What does this \xveaxvl 
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Well, it seems most natural to understand it as a direction to be ha^^y 
whilst we serve the Lord, and to be happy in that service. And yoiL 
must observe that the one part of the call is as absolute as the other. Ii 
is as much my duty to rejoice as it is to serve. 

II. — Let us see how the two duties are connected. 

I . Not forced^ but most natural and simple. The Jewish captiv 
were asked to rejoice and sing, but they could not. They might serve 
had no choice but to serve their Conquerors, but sing they could not. 
with their forefathers in Egypt, toil hard they did, but the music 
their lips was the wailings and groanings of distress. But this =r 
service in which it is natural to rejoice. It is service on which tl — 




heart is set. That mother has a hard time of it, nursing and toilin. 
but her labour is a labour of love, and, therefore, she rejoices. 

2. The surroundings of the servant are of a very happy natut 
His Master is happy, and his happiness, like the sun's rays, wor 
downwards, touching all who are below with a kindly warmth, revivi 
and cheering. The house also is happy. The spirit of love dwe 



among the servants. Sometimes there are unhappy disputes, y 
apart from the family circle itself, we challenge any one to find in ott 
society such a bond of sympathy as exists between members of 
Christian Church. Paul's picture of that church is the human 
in which if one member suffer all suffer. 

3, The service cannot be properly rendered unless in a happy spi\ 
It is not he who does most, but he that does best, who shall receive 
highest commendation, and no one who serves in any but a chee: 
rejoicing spirit can serve well. Sadness weakens — ^joy is str 
Joy is the fountain of enthusiasm, and is of that earnestness wh£- 
leads to a prosperous issue. 

III. — How the two things are qualified. — "Serve the 
with fear and rejoice with trembling^' I regard the term " fear" 
as bearing its common, natural meaning ; and its connection with 
other qualifying word, " trembling," as that of cause and effect. T 
fear has no reference to the Master. It is not of Him we are to 
afraid. True, in many places we are asked to fear God, but that is 
very different fear to that mentioned in the text. That is the fear 
love mixed with reverence. This is ordinary fear, the feeling of 
The fear has reference to self Be afraid of self — view with dis 
and even dread thyself. The injunction runs against self-confiden( 
presumption, wanton boasting. To serve with fear is to serve, taki 
heed to oneself. It is Christ's command in another shape. " Ta^ 
heed, watch ye and pray, lest ye fall into temptation." Its echo is foi 
in Heb. iv, i, "Let us fear, lest a promise being left us of enter! 
into His rest any of you should seem to come short of it." It is 
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J^aul to " have no confidence in the flesh ; " to have 11 is Spirit. " But 

I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection, lest that, by any 

ttieans, when. I have preached unto others, I myself should be a cast- 

awa3r " (i Cor. ix, 27). " Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth 

fake heed lest he fll*' (i Cor. x, 12). It is to regard oneself with a 

jealoxas care, knowing that in us dwelleth no good thing, and that we are 

'prorxe to evil. In other words, we are to serve the Lord with humility, 

^^<^ to rejoice tremblingly, lest we, by our foolishness and evil inclinar 

^ions, turn our joy into shame. It is to exclude all self-boasting from 

^^^ sphere of« Christian life and service. 

-^^^:2ncaster, Adam Scott. 



.SONS FOR NOT BEING ASHAMED OF THE GOSPEL. 

" I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ.** — Rom. i, 16. 

JVX 



Treasons can be given for adopting this language by those who, 
^^^ Taul, have tested their truth. Take a few samples : — 
-t ^ — Because of the grand design it undertakes. 
C <3) Look at the misery caused by sin . at home, [p) Then the 
'"^fchedness abroad. {/) To seek to bring this to an end is an object 
to be ashamed of. 
. — Because of its wonderful adaptation to the end it has 

-"^^ "V-IEW. 

C^') It has met the wants of man as nothing else has done. (^) 
^^^Ti'sbest and highest feelings have approved of its method, {c) Its 
^■^^ -^"^ has been tested in its power to awaken sinners, {ji) To build up 
Its. {e) Sanctify believers. (/) To promote the happiness of 
— " Religion never was designed to make our pleasures less." 

II. — Because of its wide-spread sympathy. "Every one,'- all 
iple, everjrwhere, tongue, kindred, nations ; to all equally necessary, 
i> table, free, at all times. 

3V. — ^Because of the grand results which it has accom- 
^SHED. — It has proved the power of God to salvation. Its power has 
'^rcome {a) every form of heathenism, {U) infidelity, {c) wickedness. 
V. —Because of the blessings which it brings. — "Salvation," 
^ ^^^tification, sanctification, redemption, heaven. 
^ VI. — Because of its divine origin. "The power of God." 
<jod so loved." 
Four Lessons: — 

1. Seiek to realise a full conviction of its truth and blessings. 

2. Lovingly accept its conditions, 

3. Bravely confess your faith in its power, ^^ Ashamed of Jesus?** 

4. Determine to dg all you can to extend it, 

John W. Kirton. 
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ISRAEL AND AMALEK. 

" And Moses said unto Joshua, choose us out men," &c. — Ex. zvu, 9. 

Israel had been redeemed from Egypt, and were journeying to* 
Canaan. The chapter before us contains the account of their first 
conflict, and is very suggestive to God's people, who have " From 
Egypt lately come," and who are marching to Zion. Looking at it 
.thus we see — 

I. — ^The christian's example. 

1. To fight. As Joshua, (a) Aggressively, " Go." {V) Wisely.. 
Chosen men. To every man his work, {c) Earnestly. Hard blows. 
id) Continually. An everlasting war. 

2. To pray. As Moses, (a) For those who work, {d) For success 
to the work, (c) Earnestly. Hard prayers, (d) Confidently. The 
rod. Past experience, (e) United. Promise to two or three. 

II. — The christian's encouragement. 

1. Christ Our Captain, {a) He cheers us. (^) He directs us. 
(J) He defends us. 

2. Christ. Our Intercessor, (a) He prays while we work, (b) He 
prays continually, (c) He prays successfully. 

III. — The christian's prospect. 

1 . 0/ certain victory, God is with us. 

2. Of certain glory, God will honour those that do His work. 
Clerkenwell, D. Macmillan.. 



CHRIST'S RECEPTION OF SINNERS. 

" This Man receiveth sinners and eateth with them.*' — John xv, 2.. 

In this statement we have a testimony to the — 
I. — Humanity of jesus. " This man '' 

1. He Lived as a man. Ate, drank, slept. 

2. He Loved as a man. John xi, 5. 

3. He Laboured as a man. Mark vi, 3. 
II. — Humility of jesus. 

1. Friendly toward sinners, 

2. Feasting with sinners, 

III. — Holy mission of jesus. 

1. Seeking sinners, 

2. Saving sinners, 

IV. — Hope for sinners. 

1. Salvation, 

2, Sanctification, , 

London. Henry Ascott. 
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THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

'^^hatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might," &c. — Eccles. ix, 10. 

- 1. Human life is a journey to the grave. 

1. This journey is co7nmenced with our birth, 

2. It is a constant journey, "Whate'er we do, be where we may, 
"^e're travelling to the grave." 

3. // is a resistless journey, "Time, like an ever-rolling stream." 

4. // is a journey^ the e?id of which is veiled in uncertainty, 

II. — Human life is given for work. " Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do." 

1 . With respect to your own moral and spiritual training. 

2. With respect to the Church, 

3. With respect to the world. 

Opportunities for work : Sunday school, tract distribution, preach- 
ing, visiting, &c. Opportunities for young and old : No superannuated 
servants in Christ's work. 

III. — ^This work has to be done with our might. With the con- 
centration of all our powers, both of mind and body. Who can be idle 
^vhen he thinks of the work to be done ? Motives to diligence : — 

1 . The thought of our perishing fellow men , 

2. The sacrijice of Calvary. 

3. The responsibilities of the judgment, 

rV. — ^The work, if not done now, can never be done. Because — 

1. There is *^no work " when " the night cometh." 

2. No '^device" No expedient to escape the penalty of neglect. 

3. *' No knowledge" of any other opportunity. 

4. " No wisdoni " in the midst of " outer darkness." 
Application — 

1. Will this journey end ^ It will. 

2. Will it end soon ? It may. 

3. Are you improving your time^ and working ^^ with your mights '* 
Dudley, J. Cautherington. 



SHOWERS OF BLESSING. 

" There shall be showers of blessing." — Ezek. xxxiv, 26. 

The Divine promises are always characterised by exceeding fullness. 
God gives grace without measure, and answers our progress by be- 
stowing upon us " above all that we ask or think." The blessings of 
the Gospel dispensation are not promised in limited measure ; but 
" there shall be showers of blessing." 

I. — ^Thb showers. These are the gifts and graces of the Holy 
Spirit. 
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1. Dew is an emblem of the Spirit. (See Prov. xix, 12 ; Hos. xiv^ 
5). Dew fertilises (Hos. vi, 3; x,. 12); and refreshes (Ps. Ixxx, 

14, 15)- 

2. Rain is another emblem of the Spirit (Is. Iv, 10, 11). 

But our text assures us of more than the falling dew and the gentl< 
rain ; " there shall be showers of blessing." 

II. — The need for these showers. The world lies full of evil 
hearts are dead ; the church too often indifferent ; the means of 
neglected. As in the days of Elijah, the brooks dried up, the tr 
languished, the grass withered, and the labour of the husbandman wi 
in vain, so is the whole land perishing for lack of moisture. Unhapp 
too many do not feel the need. 

III. — The means to be used. Emphatically, prayer. 

1. The prayer of faith (Zech. x, i ; Heb. iii, 2; Acts i, 14). " 

2. Prayer for ourselves. " Let some droppings fall on me." 

3. Prayer for others. 
IV. — TpE promise fulfilled. At first only like a speck in 

sky, the cloud soon gathers. Elijah prays, and soon " the heaven 
black with clouds and wind, and there was a great rain." The signs 





the coming blessing may not be seen by the world ; but waiting, lo: 
ing, expectant souls soon catch the earliest drops, then the sho 
falls, refreshing, reviving, renewing ; the whole aspect of things- 
changed; the wilderness becomes a fruitful field, and the d 
blossoms as the rose. W^ 





THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY AND ITS THEME. 

" Whom we preach, warning every man, and teaching every man in all wisdc 
that we may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus ; whereunto I also \aX 
striving according to His working, which worketh in me mightily.** — Col. i, 2%^ ^9* 

God has shown His love for man in four glorious gifts : First, in -^^Cne 
gift of His Son ; second, in the gift of the Spirit ; third, in the gif"^:^^ ®' 
His Word ; and fourth, in the institution of the Christian Ministry. ^^ 

is the office of the last to make known and explain the other three. 

I.— The theme of the christian ministry. " Christ in you '*-' ""^ 
hope of glory, whom we preach." What is it to preach Christ ? 

I. To proclaim His divinity, (r.) He possesses all the attrib^^'^^ 
which belong to the Deity: eternity, omnipresence, omniscieiB-^^^*'^ 
omnipotence, immutability, and all moral perfection's. These ^c%<^^ 
His Godhood. (2.) He has all the names of God. He is called GrCW^ff^ 
Jehovah, Lord, the Everlasting Father. These titles, like His atti'-'*' 
butes, are incommunicable, and the echoes of eternity. (3.) All th^ 
works and prerogatives of Deityship are ascribed to him. He is th^ 
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■ Creator, Preserver, and Proprietor of the whole universe. He is wor- 

m shipped by men and angels. We boldly announce Him as Divine. He 
I is God, blessed for evermore. 

r 2, To make known His manhood. The incarnation is clearly 

revealed in Scripture (John i, 14). Christ was bone of our bone and" 
flesli of our flesh; perfect, without sin, but human. 

3- To announce the offices of Christ, (i.) He is the only appointed' 
Saviour; (2.) .our only Mediator; (3.) and will be our Judge. 

4"- To- preach the dpctrines of His Gospel. Repentance, faith, justifi- 
cation, sanctification by the Spirit, eternal life. 

- — The manner of the christian ministry. " Warning every 
f &c. 
^ - Its universality. All men are ruined by sin ; therefore, all need' 
^ S^>riour. Ail men stand in equal need of the Gospel. The Gospel 
^^ to be preached to every creature. There are none so good and there 
xione so wicked to whom the Gospel must not be preached. The- 
il minister, as an ambassador for Christ, stands identified with " all 
and conditions of men,'* with the Prince on the throne, and with 
*^^ loeggar on the dunghill. He has to appeal to every man's intelli- 
ce and conscience. 

' . Its admonitory character. " Warning every," &c. The original 

:"d rendered " warn " means to put in mind ; to admonish ; to ex- 

.*^^*^"t. Unconverted men are in danger of perishing ; hence the neces- 

^3^ of warning, rousing, admonishing them 'to flee from the wrath to* 

.j^^ 3. Its instructive charcuier. " Teaching every man in all wisdom.'' 
^^n need instruction as well as admonition. The minister has to 




'J)lain the way of life, to communicate Divine knowledge, to impart 
Adng ideas, to edify and educate in the verities and realities of the- 
^spel. 

4. The wise character of the ministry. '* In all wisdom." " He that 
inneth souls is wise." Here is the highest wisdom and philosophy. 
t: is the highest and noblest moral achievement, and shall receive the 
ost honourable reward (Dan. xii, 3 ; James v, 19, 20). '* He is the 
t physician, not who talks best, or who writes best, but who per- 
^V^rms the most cures.'* He is the best minister who is instrumental in 
having most souls. 

in. — The aim of the christian ministry. " That we may present 

^very man perfect in Christ Jesus." Glorious aim ! The priest of old 

iiad to present a perfect and blameless sacrifice unto God. The tutor 

labours that the education of his pupil may be perfect and finished. So 

the earnest minister constantly aims at the religious perfection of the 

saints that he may present them complete and finished Christians inr 
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• 

Christ Jesus. The final perfection of our nature is the sublime p^ 
posal of Christianity. • For the accomplishment of this end it gwes 
every assurance, and puts forth every necessary influence. The p^- 
fection we aim at is that of kind and extent rather than that of degree. 
It is the perfection inculcated in the New Testament (Matt. ^^^ 4^; 
Eph. V, I, 2 ; Phil, ii, 5 ; James i, 2, 3). We preach Christ s^s the 
Alpha and Omega in your salvation — as your wisdom, righteousness, 
sanctification, and redemption. We exhibit Him in all His per'sonal 
excellencies, divine attractions, and sacrificial relations, that yoix may 
be ** changed into the same image from glory to glory, even as t>y the 
Spirit of the Lord." 

1. The time of presentation. The time may be at the day of death, 
or the day of judgment. We must all appear before the judgment seat 
of Christ. The solemnity of that day cannot be realised. All nations 
will be assembled there. All will have to give account of their ste^ajcd- 
ship. All will receive a just doom. 

2. There will be recognition of each other. The minister will kno^ -^^ 
flock, and the flock will know their minister. "For what is our ho;^^» 
or joy, or crown of rejoicing," &c. (i Thess. ii, 19). 

3. The glorious object presented. To the infant Christ was presen^^ 
gifts, gold, frankincense and myrrh ; to Him as the King of Zion 
presented the heathen for His inheritance ; to Him as the Lamb s 
is given power, riches, wisdom, &c., but more than all is presented 
Him now, a perfect Church ! 
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A FEW WORDS ON GIVING. 

■*' Now concerning the collection." You are anxious, I doubt not^ 
to be ready for it. You are, perhaps, asking, " How should we give ? * 
I will tell you — 

I. — Give cheerfully. — God loves a cheerful giver. He does not 
like that which is given with a grudge. 

II. — Give from right motives. — God looks upon the heart. He is 
not pleased with that which is given merely to please your friends, or 
minister, or neighbours. 

III. — Pray when you give. — ^When you drop your penny into the 
plate say, ** Lord, bless that penny, make it do good to some soul." 

IV. — Give in faith. — ^The farmer sows in faith. When he casts the 
seed into the ground he expects to reap a crop. When we sow the 
seed of the Gospel we should believe that God wiU send a crop of salva- 
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^ion to many. What a happy thought it is to think of God blessing 
p^our Ifttle sum to the delivering of some lost one from sin and Satan I 
V. — Give liberally. — Don't calculate how little you may give, but 
::iow much you can. Devise liberal things. Remember what God has 
l^iven you. " How much owest thou to my Lord ? " 



KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 

3o, at least, Lord Bacon said, but a wiser than he had said the same 
Lhing before him. ** A wise man is strong ; yea, a man of knowledge 
Lncreaseth strength" (Prov. xxiv, 5). In what sense is knowledge 
power ? 

1. Knowledge is power ^ physically. — Illustrate by referring to the 
building of cities ; feats of engineering skill, railways, tunnels, steam,, 
electricity, &c. We set matter in motion by knowledge, and it tells us 
the time, manufactures our clothing, ploughs our fields, gets our coals, 
Tnakes our paper, and prints our books. 

2. Knowledge, is power ^ intellectually, — Contrast the untaught clod 
^ith the man of. learning. The mind conceives what the eloquent 
tongue utters. " Thoughts that breathe in words that burn." The 
true philosopher's stone, that turns all it touches into gold. The key to 

the treasures of the universe. 

3. Knowledge is power, socially, — The ignorant are often as beasts of 
burden to their wiser fellows. This lifts men in the scale of society. 
He who cannot read may well be intent only on animal gratification, 
grovelling through life on a level with the soil, where he is at last to find 
a grave. How great the contrast to him who has an eye and an ear for 
wisdom. For him authors write, poets sing, and artists paint. 

4. Knowledge is power, morally. — " For the soul to be without 
knowledge it is not good.'* '* My people (saith the Lord) are des- 
troyed for lack of knowledge." The ignorant are the prey to gross 
temptation. The truly wise " grow in grade and the knowledge of 
our Lord Jesus Christ." " In Him are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge." W. 



Shoot Home. — ^An ancient warrior bent his bow against the Mace- 
donian king. The winged shaft was labelled, " To Philip's right eye ; '^ 
and it found its mark. Do we shoot labelled arrows ? Is each word, 
each appeal of ours, charged with a special mission ? Let us not 
** draw our bow at a venture," bui take aim with earnest precision, not 
indeed for the eye, but straight for the heart of each child, and neyer 
rest until the barb has entered there. 



WORK AMONG THE YOUNG. 



BLACKBOARD LESSON ON DANIEL. 
Which will you Join ? 



Band of Hope. 
President .... Daniel. 

' Hannaniah. 
Members 



a . 



Michael. 
Azariah. 

Result jifter Ten Days. 



Wink Club. 
President . . The King. 

Members . . AllhisSubj 



F 



AIRER and 
ATTER in 
LESH 



No 



IMPROVEMENT. 



Closing Melody: *' Date to be a Daniel/** 



" HOLD ON, BOYS ! •'—HINTS FOR AN ADDRESS. 

Hold on to your Tongue, when you are just ready to swear, 
lie, or speak unkindly, or say an improper word. 

Hold on to your Hand, when you are about to strike, pinch, scratcl 
steal, or do any wrong act. 

Hold on to your Foot, when you are about to kick, or when you ar 
tempted to play truant, or loiter instead of going on your errand, 
when you are tempted to go where bad boys are. 

Hold on to your Temper, when you are angry, excited, or imposec^ 
upon, or others are about you. 

Hold on to your Heart, when evil associates seek your company — 
and entice you to do wrong. 

Hold on to your Pledge,' when any one tempts you to drink on^ 
smoke. 

Hold on to your Good Name at all times ; for it's more valuable^ 
.than gold or jewels, and if once lost may never be regained. 



THE NOBLEMAN'S SON HEALED. 

Read John iv, 46-54 — Humanity is subject to various forms of 

suffering in this life. Some diseases baffle the skill of the most eminent 

doctors ; in short, some are pronounced incurable. The nobleman at 

Capernaum may have had all that heart could desire ; yet there was 

^jBOmething in his household which required more than ordinary assist- 
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ance. Jesus is sought, and by a word only from Him the son is alive 
and well. We learn — 

I. The young are not free from sickness. — How many we 
have known who once looked well and promising. But, alas, some 
fatal disease came on, and cut them off in the bloom of youth. 

II. The cry to jesus is not in vain. — We find that of all the 
cases brought to Jesus none were turned away ; none were beyond His 
power, and none were too bad ; even the incurable ones are by Jesus 
made well. 

III. We must exercise faith. — The nobleman was a believer in 
the words of Jesus. Illustrations of weak faith : Thomas, Peter on the 
water. Illustration of great faith : The woman who touched the hem. 
of Jesus' garment. 

Lessons — 

Let us ever remember that there is One who can help us in whatever 
circumstances of life we may be placed. The truest philosophy is this 
— to know the real remedy ; that remedy is found in Jesus, the sinner's 
friend. 

The various attractions of the world, with its pleasures, will not 
give solid comfort and peace to the soul, therefore, let us from this 
time by prayer make our peace with Him without any further delay. 

Plymouth, Thomas Heath, Jun, 



REVIEWS. 



Works, issued in parts or volumes, are frequently characterised by 
unevenness of style, as if less attention had been bestowed upon some 
portions than on others, or as if the clamour of the printer for " copy '* 
had led the author to hurry over his final revision. So far as we are 
able to see, there is a remarkable absence of this want of finish in Mr. 
Gray's "Biblical Museum," the fifth volume (Old Testament) of 
which now lies before us (i). The New Testament, as our readers 
know, was completed some considerable time ago, and the present 
volume includes the Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther and Job. 
Those who have the volumes already issued will not need a word from 
us to induce them to purchase this one. To give others some idea of 
the style of the book, we open it at random, and note the contents of 
the page which is devoted to Neh. i, lo, ii. First, then, we have a 
good outline from an old author, while in the margin are given several 
useful illustrative quotations from various authors. Next, on the words, 

(i) ** The Biblical Museum." By James Comper Gray. Old Testament, vol. v. 
Psice 4s 6d. London : Stock. 
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** For I was the king's cup-bearer," we have the following brief, bat 
. admirable homiletical outline : — ** I. The secular calling of Nehemiah 
did not lessen his piety. II. The secular position of Nehemiah did not 
affect his sympathy with his countrymen. III. The secular position 
of Nehemiah gave him an opportunity for displaying his piety, and 
assisting his countrymen. Remember — i, God specially honours 
those who serve Him : 2, we shall be the better able to resist the 
temptation of our secular position by serving God." To this succeeds 
some remarks on Nehemiah 's prayer, and a forcible anecdote illustra- 
tive of the power of prayer. When complete Mr. Gray's work will be 
a lasting monument of his industry and judgment as a compiler, and a 
rmiracle of cheapness. 

Among the many books that have been written on the Epistle to the 
Romans, was there room for another ? Certainly, if the writer has 
•something fresh to say, an4 knows how to say it well. This is im- 
questionably the case with Mr. Beet, whose volume (2) is the best we 
have seen on this part of the New Testament. Thie introduction alone 
-stamps the. author as a man of ability. The work itself is based on a 
new translation, and a systematic arrangement of the different sections, 
•which clearly indicates the Apostle's line of argument. Thus we have 
Paul's purpose described as being " to assert, and logically develop 
the new doctrines ; to show that they harmonize with God's declara- 
tions and conduct as recorded in the Old Testament ; and to apply 
them to matters of secular and of church life." The author divides 
the epistle into five main divisions, apart from its introduction : i, all 
are guilty; 2, justification and its results; 3, the new life in Christ; 4, 
harmony of the Old and New ; 5, practical lessons. The publishers 
announce this work as one " for students of the Greek Testament, and 
for readers of the English Bible." The description is very accurate, 
since the book is unquestionably equally adapted for both these 
classes, yet it will be of little service to a mere superficial reader. We 
gladly note that Mr. Beet promises to deal with other epistles in the 
same fashion, and shall be glad to receive the volume on the Corin- 
thians, which is already in preparation. 

** Short and to the point," must be the verdict of every reader of 
''Our Children" (3). Practical directions for training the little 
ones are accompanied by many pithy and well-told narratives, and the 
xihoice pieces in prose and verse, which, if read or repeated to the young 
folks, will set them all longing for more. Each number has the out- 

(2) ** A Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans." By Joseph Agar Beet. 
Price 6s. London : Hodder and Stoughton. 

(3) " Our Children : A Journal for all interested in the moral and religious 
welfare of the young." Vol i. Price 3s. 6d. London : Longley. 
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line of one or more Bible lessons, a temperance column, outline ad- 
dresses on the " Pilgrim's Progress," the nursery, &c. Altogether the 
contents of this Magazine are characterised by great freshness and 
originality. We understand • that this paper commences, on May i ,. 
a new and greatly improved series, under the title of "The Home 
Oircle." 

None of the books that we have seen on speaking in public, are sur-- 
I>assed by Bautain's " Art of Extempore Speaking," of which a new 
edition has just been published (4). Its learned author carefully avoids 
the idea of composing a treatise on eloquence, and does not touch 
upori the composition or discourse which has to be written and thea 
read or recited from memory. . ** Extemporisation " (he says) *' implies 
spealcing on the first impulse, on any subject presented to the mind^ 
withic>iit a preliminary arrangement of phrases. It is the instantaneous 
niarkif estation of a thought ; the ready exposition of a mental im-^ 
pression." But the writer immediately proceeds to qualify this defini- 
tion, by some remarks which many preachers would do well to 
porkder. " It is evident that the art of extemporising has reference 
oiily to the form of words, or to the form of a discourse ; for, in order 
to s j>cak it is necessary to have something to say, and that something 
^^vist: already be existing in the mind, or still more deeply in the 
i^tiixjate feeling of the orator." It will help our readers to form an 
^<ie£i. of the value of this book — ^which will well repay repeated perusal 
^^^<3. careftil study — if we indicate the contents of some of the chapters^ 
^^d:^ as, " The qualifications necessary for public speaking ; *' *' Pre- 
I^^r£i.t:ion of the plan ; " " Speaking from the pulpit ; " " Formation and 
^^^*a.Xigement of ideas ; " Final preparation before speaking ; " " The 
^^Sinning ; " ** The development ; " " The close of the discourse," &c. 

^^fsL widely different character, though necessarily touching at times 
^•■^ the same subject, is the next book on our list (5). The " Lectures 
^^^ I^reaching," addressed to the students of Yale College, were last 
y^^-T- delivered by the Rev. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, This year the 
^^turer was Bishop Simpson, of the Methodist Episcopal Church,. 

ew York, and it is not because we think the former are in any 

^y inferior to the latter that we wish the publishers of Mr. Dale's 
/^^ '"esses had been sufficiently enterprising to have produced them at 

^ ^^me low price charged for those of Dr. Simpson. Mr. Dickinson, 
^^hose spirited method of doing business English preachers are 

j^ ^'^J •* The Art of Extempore Speaking : Hints for the Pulpit, the Senate, and the 
J * By M. Bautain. Translated from the French. Price 2s. 6d. London : 

^^^'^ood and Co. 

»^S> «« Lectures on Preaching." By the Rev. M. Simpson, D.D. Price 2s. 
^^On : R. D. Dickinson. 
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indebted for the re-publication of so many first-class American w( 

deserves the warmest thanks of students and young preachers genersLiBJj 

for bringing these admirable lectures within their reach at so smaJX a 

cost as two shillings. We have marked many passages which -^jre 

should like to quote at length if our space permitted ; but we sl:^^ 

again return to this book (as well as to that by M. Bautain), and nciva^, 

meanwhile, content ourselves with saying that, while all the ten lectua. les 

should be carefully read, the third, fourth, and fifth should receive 

special attention. Their titles are "Indirect preparation for the 

pulpit ; " " The preparation of the sermon ; " and *•' The delivery of the 

sermon." 

In another part of this number we have included the nam.^ of 

** Brooks " among the foremost of American preachers. It is to 3Mr. 

Dickinson, too, that we are indebted for a volume of his sermons C^)* 

In style, Mr. Brooks forcibly reminds us of the man who, perhaps 

more than any other, has influenced the thoughtful preaching of *^^ 

age ; we allude to F. Robertson, of Brighton. As we read the second 

sermon in this volume, " The Withheld completions of Life 

(John xiii, 37), we could scarcely persuade ourselves that it was ^^^ 

something hitherto unpublished of Robertson that we had before '^' 

Yet, it is evident that Brooks is no imitator. Every page glows wi^^ * 

fervour that has its rise in the preacher's own soul; and if we TX^^J 

judge by the effects produced by careful reading, these discourses m-*"^^ 

have exerted a most healthful stimulus upon the minds and hearth 01 

those who heard them. Some men, who. delight in preaching a Go^'^^^^ 

of terror, might profit by what is said about " The God of repressi^^-'™* 

and " The God whose face we see in the face of Jesus Christ," in- ^ 

sermon on " The Positiveness of the Divine Life." 

" The Near Return of the Lord '' (7) is a little publication whicb^ '"^^ 

be 
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much interest those who, like its author, hold that that coming mu 
pre-millennial. 

In the ** Temperance Worker" (8) for April, will be found 
article on the opium trafiic in China, notes for a lesson on LeV^ 
*^The Obligation of Good Templars," " An Old Publican's Complsui ^^'''^ 
'* Material for use in Juvenile Meetings," ** Temperance Notes 
Queries," some important statistics, &c. 

(6) " Sermons." By the Rev. Phillips Brooks, Rector of Trinity Church, Bo 
Price 4s. 6d. London : Dickinson. 

(7) "The Near Return of the Lord.'* By Cheyne Brady. Price id. Lon 
Partridge and Co. 

(8) " The Temperance Worker." Edited by the Rev. F. Wagstaff. Monthlj^ 
London : Kempster, or Pitman. 




ILLUSTRATIONS. 



HE door to heaven is as wide as the perfections of God would 
n; it is bounded by perfect love and perfect justice. 
jELiGioN is morality illuminated by the knowledge of God's law, 
ized by faith in His love, glowing with answering love to Him, and 
5 in loving and self-sacrificing service to man. 
rOD's mercies are like a large chain — every link leads to another ; 
ent mercies assure you of future ones. 

HERE are many professors who are not true believers, but there are 
rae believers but what are professors. 

/oRK for Christ is the best cure for a spiritual invalid ; exercise 
slopes the muscles and invigorates the whole frame. 
Lepentance. — A theological student once called on Dr. Archibald 
caiider, in great /listress of mind, doubting whether he had been 
verted. The old doctor encouraged him to open his mind. After 
vas through, the aged disciple, laying his hand on his head, said : 
y young brother, you know what repentance is — what faith in 
ist is. You think you once repented, and once believed. Now, 
't fight your doubts ; go it all over again : repent now, believe in 
ist now ; that's the way to have a consciousness of acceptance 
1 God. I have to do both very often. Go to your room, and give 
rself to Christ this very moment, and let doubts go. If you have 
' been His disciple, be one now, * Don't fight the devil on his 
and. Choose the ground of. Christ's righteousness and atonement, 
then fight him." 

' I AM Thine." — When God saith to the soul, " I am thine," it is 
ugh ; He cannot say more ; He will be His people's God as long 
ie is God. — Old Author. 

'ARLY Rising. — The morning of every day is the beginning of 
*y man's life. One of your greatest errors — for I know you well, 
do not mean to flatter you — one of your greatest errors is, that 
do not seize on these beginnings of life so early as you might do. 
lived yesterday to a good old age, and died last night after the 
ers of your mind and body were entirely exhausted. But I must 
nd you, my friend, that you have spent the* greater part of the 
h of this day in the state of the dead. The great business of your 
Aras up before you ; you have been running after it this whole 
noon, and I am afraid you will not overtake it till old age overtakes 
■ — Gener, 

x>posiTioN. — ^A certain amount of opposition is a great help to a 
• Kites rise against and not with the wind. Even a head-wind is 
ir than none. No man ever worked his way in a dead calm. 



PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 



Editor's Illness. — I gratefully acknowledge many letters o(\aDC:^^^^^ 
sympathy, and have to report myself better, though still weak. Iho^^ *^ 
to resume my preaching and pastoral work on the first Sunday '^ ^^ 
May ; but have been compelled to cancel all lecturing engageme 
till the autumn. I shall be happy to correspond with secretaries 
others, and arrange for the delivery, after the ist of September next,^ ' ®^ 
lectures in connection with Mutual Improvement Societies, or on bi^ '^^ 
half of School or Chapel Funds. List of subjects and terms on app^d-**"' 
cation. 

To Sunday School Unions. — I have recently prepared a lecture € i^ ^^ 
" The Teacher's Pencil, and How to Use It," and shall be happy ^F' io 
arrange for its delivery in any part of England on very easy terms. 

The Temperance Worker. — I shall be. ready, to send a specimc— *" 
number of the Temperance Worker to any one forwarding a direct^^ssd 
half-penny post wrapper. Also to forward back volumes of the Wofi/^^ 
(each complete in itself) at the following reduced rates, post free : 
Qoth copies, is. 6d. each ; paper copies, is. 

It will afford me much pleasure to correspond personally with 
reader who is willing to assist in promoting an increased circulatio-"^Dr 
or forward handbills for distribution. 

Great JSarr, Birmingham, Frederic WACSTAit. 



Contributions in the shape of terse, suggestive outlines are solicitc^s^'- 
but correspondents will please to study brevity, and to write on 01 
side of the paper only. 

All Literary Communications should be addressed to the Editor- 
Rev. F. Wagstaff, Great Barr, Birmingham. 

Books for Review may be sent to the Editor, or may be left at t^^ ^^ 
OflSce of the Publisher, 39, Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 



; The Lay Preacher Volume for 1879, containing the numbers iw^^^^^ 
1878, printed on thicker paper, and handsomely bound, is still on saltf^ -^' 
and may be had post free from the Publisher for 3s. 6d. 
' The Theological Quarterly says : " This is one of the cheape-^^^ 
homiletical publications we know of, and must be invaluable to tl:^ -* 
class for whom it is intended; " and the Fountain says : ** It is w^ ^^\ 
worthy the attention not only of lay preachers, but of preachers 
all kinds." 

The Moi^THLY Numbers will be sent post free for twelve months 
receipt of P.0.0. for 2s. 6d. 

jg, Warwick Lane, London, F. E. Longlet* 
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THE LAY PREACHER. 



V X7EW WORDS ON EXTEMPORE PREACHING, 



]' N our review department last month, we quoted a sentence which 
L we desire to reproduce as the starting-point of the present article. 
'* It is evident that the art of extemporising has reference only to the 
form of words, or to the form of a discourse ; for, in order to speak, it 
is necessary to have something to say, and that something must already 
^ existing in the. mind, or still more deeply in the intimate feeling of 
^e orator." For the most part, we believe, those for whom this Maga- 
zine is chiefly designed are accustomed to preach extemporaneously, 
rather than to the use of manuscripts in the pulpit. Into the relative- 
merits of extempore or written sermons, we do not now care to enter. 
^e are content, for the sake of our argument, to concede all that can 
^ claimed in favour of the former, and to grant, if need be, that 
Jieither minister nor layman can possibly be so effective when he has 
Ws discourse almost entirely, if not wholly written, as when he preaches 
** ^thout book," But are there not many mistaken notions held as to 
^hat constitutes extempore preaching ? Do not multitudes of people 
^^&ard it as if it implied an absence of all but the most meagre pre- 
**^iiiaiy preparation ? Is it not sometimes even deemed a proof of 
^Perior skill for a preacher to address himself to his subject without 
*^y previous arrangement of his ideas, or, indeed, without any ideas 
*o arrange ? In other words, is not that sermon deemed a more perfect 
^^cimen of extemporisation in which ideas and words are alike left 
^ the spur of the moment ? 

It is to disabuse the mind of the reader of any lingering notions of 
^*s kind, that we repeat the above sentence from M. Bautain's book 
^^ ** Extempore Speaking." We would especially call attention to 
*^^se wise words : — " In order to speak, it is necessary to have something 
^ ^^yj* That so many poor sermons are delivered every week is because 
^^ self-evident fact is overlooked. A good story is told of a clergy- 
man, who had just listened to his bishop's visitation charge. The 
^^Hiesan had given some sound advice on the subject of diligent pulpit 
*^*'^paration. " I cannot agree with your lordship," said the clergyman 
^tlerwards ; " for I often go into the pulpit without having any idea of 

^ *iat I am going to say. I preach my sermon, and think nothing of 
' • * To this the good bishop caustically replied, " And your church- 
'^ardens tell me, sir, that that is just what the congregation think of 

^^ too ! " Many a sermon would be thought more about by the people 
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after delivery if there had been more preliminaiy thought on the part 
of the preacher. 

To describe all that is necessary to effective extemporisation would 
require far more space than we have at command ; but there are two 
rules of a general character which we may be permitted to lay down. 
In the first place it is essential that the preacher who hopes to exceliii> 
this way, must be a diligent collector of knowledge, of ideas, and €A 
words. And, in the second place, he must begrudge neither time nO* 
labour in writing, but use his pen constantly, even if he should nev^^ 
carry one of his notes into the pulpit. 

We have said that he must be diligent as a collector of knowledg^"^^ 
ideas and words. These things will not come to him without efiEorr^ 
Some people, indeed, have what is often termed a remarkable " fixf "^ 
of language." Let them once begin to talk, and they are never at 
loss for words. But how seldom do they say anything worth h< 
A word is nothing, except as it stands for some thought — ^the syml 
and expression of some idea. Hence we carefully arrange these tl 
essentials in one particular order. By " knowledge,'* we mean infoi 
mation of every kind likely to be of service to the preacher. 
" ideas," we mean his own conceptions of truth, derived from the stud^ 
of the Scriptures, from the inspiration of the Holy Spirit in answer ti 
prayer, from the mental digestion of the information just referred 
and from the intelligent exercise (rf his faculties. By ** words," 
mean such expressions as may most clearly, and at the same time mos 
effectively, convey to the minds of others the knowledge and the i( 
obtained by previous study and meditation. Now, these things 
never come to the preacher who does not diligently seek them, 
extempore speaker will, especially, be unable to command them wit 
out labour. Whatever advantage he may have over the reader 
sermons in other respects will be lost to a great extent ; while thi 
*' reader " will, from the very fact that his preparation involves toil an( 
thought, accumulate a store of information, and ensure a familiaritj 
with suitable words and phrases that will be of infinite use. As th< 
author whom we have already quoted, says, " knowledge is noi extern^ ^ 
porised." The speaker's capital, if we may so say — his " stock-in^^ 
trade" — must be collected by compliance with the common-sens^^ 
advice of Paul to Timothy — " Give attendance to reading ; meditat^^ 
upon these things." All other things being equal, he who studies mos^-* 
and thinks most, will prove the best extempore preacher. 

Our second rule requires the free and regular use of the pen. Bacor:^ 
well said that " writing makes the exact man." If we read afterwards -■ 
in print a full report of some speech which we heard delivered, 
greatly admired, we are often disappointed. This does not arisi 
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merely from the absence of the action, and all that helps to make 
•ora.1 speech effective. Written down in black and white, the sentences 
re-veal their slovenliness, the paragraphs exhibit all their want of sym- 
metry, the words offend by their inappropriateness. Defects we 
scajTcely noticed while carried away by the orator's eloquence, now 
i5t£Lx-e us in the face. If this is so, often, even with the productions of 
pr3.ctised speakers, how much more must it be so with those of inferior 
ability. To avoid looseness of style, and disconnectedness of ideas, 
an.ci a want . of clearness generally, the best plan is to write as much 
arxd a.s fully as possible. M. Bautain says — and with this quotation we 
must leave the subject for the present — " Never undertake to speak 
witHout having put on paper' the sketch of what you have to say, the 
linlcs of your ideas ; and this for two reasons. The first and weightiest 
is, that you thus possess your subject better, and consequently speak 
iJaoT"^ closely and with less risk of digressions. The second is, that 
w-lien. you write down a thought you analyse it. The division of the 
s^t>j^ct becomes clear, becomes determinate, and a crowd of things 
"^^ic^li were not before perceived present themselves under the peiv 
^P^3,king is thinking aloud ; but it is more. It is thinking with methpd, 
^^^ xnore distinctly, so that in embodying your ideas you not only 
i^alce others understand, but you understand it better yourself while 
^prea.ding it out before your own eyes, and unfolding it by words, 
^^riting adds still more to speech, giving it more precision, more fixity, 
'^^re strictness, and by being forced more closely to examine what you 
"^^sH to write down, you extract hidden relations, you reach greater 
■^^Ptlis, wherein may be disclosed rich veins or abundant lodes. Ex- 
P^ri^nce teaches us that we are never fully conscious of all that is in 
"^^^ own thoughts, except after having written it out. So long as it 
^^tti^ns shut up in the mind, it preserves a certain haziness ; we do 
^^ see it completely unfolded ; and we cannot consider it in all its 
^^F^cts and bearings. Again, while it merely flies through the air in 
^^cJs, it retains something vague, mobile and indefinite. Its outlines 
^ loosely drawn, its shape is uncertain, the expression of it is more 
l^ss precarious, and there is always something to be added or with- 
^^"vvn. It is never more than a sketch." 



^XEEPY Preaching. — If a man sleeps under my preaching, I do not 

_ *^c3 a boy to wake him up : but I feel that a boy had better come and 

^•^^e me up. — Beecher. 

-I— iFE. — ^We sleep, but the loom of life never stops ; and the pattern 

^ ^ich was weaving when the sun went down, is weaving when it comes 

'^t* to-morrow. 



ADVICE TO YOUNG MINISTERS. 



By an Aged Servant of God, in the Last Century. 



Presuming you will accept of advice from one that you know mos 
sincerely loves and wishes you well ; and whose comforts are muc: 



bound up in your well-doing ; I thought it my duty todeal plainly a 
faithfully with you, in a few seasonable admonitions. 

I. Take particular care that in aU your studies and preaching y 
chf^y mind Jesus Christ, Let the glory of God, and the salvation — 
souls, be your grand design. Remember, that you are called to prea 
the Gospel ; and the Gospel is the doctrine of the Saviour, and t 
tender of a free, full, and present salvation, through faith in His nam 






Think much on that saying of Luther, "When I meditate uj 
religion, I always take care to keep Christ in my view.'* Is it ai 
particular sin you speak of ? remember it still — ^as a piercer ^ a persec 
tory a crucifier of Christ. So look on /V, and Him together, as to cai 
you to mourn over both. Is it a duty you would enforce ? rememl 
always whence strength comes to perform it. Without Christ we c: 
do nothing ; no not so much as think a good thought. Is it a Divi 
threatening you denounce ? Let it be considered as a spur to gread: 
diligence. Or is it a promise you would explain ? let it be consider^^^ 
as a lure to draw the soul to the Lord Jesus Christ. The threatenln — 
may be used as a rod of the law, a schoolmaster ; but the promise^ 
a branch of the covenant of grace, which, through Christ, is yea an< 
amen. Do you offer prayer or praise unto God, not only remembei 
the formal, or common close, " Through Jesus Christ our Lord" but 
in every branch, let the hand of faith, with holy, humble, and lively 
affection, tender and deliver it into the Mediator's hand, that it may 
be accepted of God through the Beloved. 

Thus shall you avoid the unsavoury way of giving lectures on Moral 
Philosophy, instead of preaching the Gospel ; and following the example 
of the blessed Apostle, determine " To know nothing but Jesus Christy 
and Him crucified." 

2. Seriously remember the grand end of Preachings which is to teach 
men into what an holy, spiritual, and heavenly state of mind the Lord 
will bring them ; and how in that state they may live to His glory. 
Direct your speech so as that it may, by the blessing of God, enlighten 
the mind, and touch the tenderest part of the heart. What we speak 
to God in prayer must be aimed at His heart ; and what we speak 
from God to man must be aimed at theirs. The church is Christ's 
school, every member is a disciple or scholar, and a minister is a 
teacher sent from God. He should therefore personate at the least a 
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tutor, if not a father, feeling the same tender concern for the people, 
"wbich the Apostle expresses when he says, " My Httle children, with 
'^^bom I travail in birth till Christ be again formed in you." A father 
<loes not make orations to his children, but in a familiar way he suits 
^is instructions to their particular state of mind, so as he judges will 
make the deepest impression. 

I would not wish young men so to personate fathers as to put on 
■^** affected gravity, nor conceit to themselves greater authority than 
"they really have. This would render them and their discourses more 
Ridiculous than reverend. But yet they should, with a modest and 
^^nable seriousness and boldness, so address themselves to the con- 
^^i^nces of men, that there may be perceived in them an hearty desire 
^^^ do real service to God, and real good to the souls of the hearers, 
•ively aflfections, and warmth of spirit, are much more suitable to pious 
'^^vi.ng ministers than a grave formality. If you do not yet know how 
^peak to those who are older than you, as unto children, yet you 
'> affectionately entreat them as fathers, as young Timothy was 
"^^^ised. 

-As for the opinions of men, you need not be any further concerned, 

*^^» with relation to the fruit of your labours, and the end of your 

^^^^sching. Think often, that all you do is designed to please and 

^^ve the great God. If you stand before the mount of holiness, of 

'^^t consideration is the dust of the balance ! Let the words of vain 

:ics pass unregarded ; only labour sincerely to approve yourselves to 

^^d, and you will be also approved in good men's consciences. 

3« ^y n^oot advice iSy that by prayer and meditation you would 

^Mvour to have your hearts well affected with the matter you are to 

[ver. We believe and therefore speak, said Paul of himself, and of 

^^lier ministers of Christ. Endeavour you to be of .that number. It 

*^ the most likely way to affect the hearer, and the only way to dis- 

^o^rge the ministerial duty of setting forth the whole mind of God. 

7*Od, in the Holy Scriptures, communicates to us His mind, not only 

]?^ delivering truths, but with them He also expresses suitable affections. 

■*• hus. He gives us promises, with an express affection of love. He 

^*ireatens, with expressions of displeasure. Sin is mentioned with 

^ohorrence ; and duty with approbation. He, therefore, that speaks of 

"^^se things without concern, does not set forth the whole, yea scarce 

^^^^ of the mind of God. And indeed this seems to be the great 

^^Serence between preaching and only reading, in the congregation of 

^od. Bare reading cannot express the affections, although the matter 

*^d perhaps the very words, are the same. 

Now, because of the intimate connection of the soul and the body, 
^^e is great communication and influence to and from xVi'^ ^S.^cJO\ata, 
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by the deportment of the outer man. Let me advise you to avoid all 
extravagant tones in preaching. Do not begin your discourse leisurely, 
and then speak too quick in the 'close of each sentence. Give your 
hearers some little time to weigh what you .say. Beware of 'va\r 
pertinent repetition of words and sentences, which has a tendency 
to flatten the attention of the hearers ; and as you must please, ^^ 
order to edify, you must a^id everything disagreeable in gestur^^ 
for although I would not wish you to be nice, yet I would a<^ 
have you to be slovenly in so great a performance. 

4. / advise you to lay the sftess of all your discourses on plain a^ 
pertinent texts of Scripture, I mean not a multitude of texts. B 
when some are chosen most agreeable to your subject, let them 
explained as need may require ; and always let the text in reference 
the matter in hand be especially taken notice of and inculcat( 
The reason is, because men's consciences (with which you have to dc 
are in their judgment subject to the judgment of God. If you cac^ -^ 
therefore, fix them by some manifest text of Scripture, it will hoC^ ^ 
them fast, as a nail driven in a sure place. 

This may commonly be done, by first collecting most of the Scrij 
tures relating to your subject, and afterwards by referring each to r 
proper branch of your sermon. Not first laying down all your 
and then seeking Scriptures to confirm them, for then you would 
apt to strain a text from .its proper meaning ; but first be furnishe 
with Scriptures, and out of them draw your heads, which will of coun^ 
be well confirmed by them. 

5. Be diligent in hearing the most pious y practical and experimeni 
preachers^ and such as you see do most prevail with the hearts of mt 
Let not your youthfiil fancies carry you to hunt after notions : 
these without practical holiness will turn to very small account. 

True piety and heart-engagement to be the Lord's are the 
things. These you should first receive yourselves and then 
them to others : and surely they are best attained by hearing the 
sermons which favour the most of a sanctified vessel. Woi 
warmed with heavenly fire will be of double advantage to you : 
at one and the same time, they will teach you how to live, 
also how to preach. And such exemplary instruction will, as 
the effect, transcend all rules and directions. Talk not of 
preacher being fitter for scholars, and another for grown Christian 
The way of salvation is the same, and a sound word, the m 
heartily handled, is the more profitable for them both. It is 
superficial for ministers to be taken with external modes or flourisk^^^* 
or to dislike solid, wholesome, and savoury discourses on these 
slight occasions. Mind the main design before-mentioned ; and t 
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f you think that you see something uncomely, you may at least 
earn this thereby, to avoid it ydurselves. But certainly there are 
vorkmen in our Israel who need not to be ashamed ; smiths to sharpen 
rovLT goads, thereby to quicken the flock of Christ, and to prepare 
TOUT matiocka to labour in His vineyard. 

6. Zet your discourse he -mostly practical and experimental. 
Preach Christ in all .the riches of His grace — ^in all the fulness and 
rreeness of His salvation. Let the people have no rest till they are 
brought to Christ, and built up in Him. Wrangling divinity will but 
put your spirits out of the comely Christian frame. You had better 
first season the people with truths which are of a more Christian 
savour and relish. It is not only more easy, but abundantly more 
safe, to ky the foundation in unquestioned truths : and of these, as to 
the manner of handling, be more sparing in the doctrinal than in the 
practical part, and refer, as much as you conveniently can, to the 
application; because you will generally find the deepest attention 
when you come to the application. The old and useful method I 
would advise you to keep close to, and not to run into the new way 
without any observable method, wherein a torrent of words is 
poured like water over a mill-wheel, and the continued unnatural 
flash leaves no space for distinct observation. In the other honest 
and useful way, more of the Christian will appear, and not less the 
man of sense. Your praise in the Gospel will be more genuine as 
good Christians than as great scholars. . For, in that you are taught 
by the Holy God, you shall be instruments in His hand of saving 
your own souls and those who hear you. One thing more I would 
intimate ; the proper place for conviction and reproof will be when 
you have explained and confirmed your doctrine. And remember 
always to close your discourse with comfort and encouragement. 
Such last impressions will leave a good liking to the word, and will, 
by hope, quicken to resolution and endeavours that are evangelical 
and most agreeable to the genius of men, who love rather to be drawn 
than driven. 

7. Be well disposed as to the present or the future dispensations of 
Providence towards you. If temptations or allurements come, and 
fine offers of preferment shake your stedfastness, consider the vanity 
of these things, in comparison with the holding of God's favour, and 
a clear unconfounded conscience. Consider the hardships, diflfi- 
culties, and dangers those who have gone before you have passed 
through, and praise God for the greater privileges which you enjoy. 
But if difficult circumstances should also pinch you, be not dis- 
couraged, God will protect, and He will provide for you. But when, 
&nd where, and how, I khow not. He knows best, who knows all. 
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Wait His pleasure. "Never saw I the righteous forsaken," said 
David. ** Distressed, yet not forsaken," said Paul. Remember yoa 
have not yet been cast into prison, nor, perhaps, deqply in dd[>t, nor 
obliged to sell your books, or your household furniture to buy teeadfor 
your wife and children. The more work and service you have the 
more comfort you may take therein. And as to temporal encourage- 
ments you did not count much upon these wh^n you entered npoa 
this work. If you did, you must begin again, and not count so much, 
upon friends and favours as upon enemies and injuries. 

If you say, " But we are not properly encouraged by our Fathers; 
they do not esteem or pay that regard to us which we think they ought.** 
What you might expect you best know. But this I know, perhaps^ 
better than you : they do mind you, and are very thoughtful about a 
succession of lively, faithful ministers — men deeply devoted to God, 
full of faith and the Holy Spirit, who may build up ^the Church when 
they rest from their labours. They carefully observe you and your 
proceedings, and rejoice lichen they see you truly serious, zealous, and 
active in your Master's Work, and happily successful therein. Go 
forth at the door where Providence leads you, although it be but a 
straight one, and follow the call of God wheresoever it may be, and be 
faithful in a little and you shall be made rulers over much in due 
time. Modest humility will expel high-mindedness, and make you 
willing for any service that the Lord may call you to do upon any 
terms. It will make you candid interpreters of the carriage of others 
toward you, and will lead you to reflect upon your own unworthiness, 
rather than upon the misbehaviour of others towards you. Thus, in 
meekness and lowliness of mind you may possess your souls, avoiding 
the dangerous rocks which novices split upon, who are apt to be 
puffed up. You may enjoy much comfort and peace within, when ywi 
meet with little from without. 

Thus, out of pure love to you, and the blessed work in which yon 
are engaged, I offer these advices, with comfortable expectations of 
a happy issue. And that this may be the case, I would recom- 
mend to your serious consideration two particular Scriptures: the 
first, a promise made to the Church, " Upon this rock I will build 
my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it ;" and 
the second, a promise made to all faithful ministers, " Lo, I am 
with you always, even unto the end of the world." From the first 
you learn that God has taken His Church under his peculiar protec- 
tion ; and from the second that the ministers of Christ shall be favoured 
with His gracious presence while they labour in His vineyard. W 
the hand of faith lay hold upon these precious promises. Constantly 
put the Lord in remembrance, by bringing them before Him Hi 
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^Drayer, whenever you are about to engage in His work. " K any man 
*-ove Me, saith our Lord, he will keep My word." Show your love to 
O^hrist then, by pleading those promises in prayer, and He will make 
what He has spoken, and will show Himself well pleased with 
I, in that you remember His word. You will know, that after all 
your own endeavours to fit yourself for your work, whether of 
areading, meditation, or prayer (and the more of these the better), yet 
sstill the presence of the Lord with you in the pulpit is infinitely beyond 
-^jverything besides. The Spirit of grace and supplication will make 
you fervent in prayer, and wonderfully help you to suitable expression. 
-And the Light of God shining upon your understanding, and the peace 
.s&nd the love of God flowing into your heart, will greatly enlarge your 
'views of Divine truth, and enable you with advantage to publish the 
^same. 

Walk close with God, thien, and He will be all in all to you ; so 
^shall you in due time finish your work with joy, and be for ever with 
^he Lord. — Arminian Magazine, 



SEASONABLE HINTS FOR OPEN-AIR 

PREACHERS. 



^Y the time this number of the Lay Preacher is published, many 

of our readers will be preparing themselves for work out of 

<loors. Such wiU thank us for reproducing the following racy 

paragraphs from Mr. Spurgeon's " Lectures to my Students " (second 

series) : — ' - 

As to style in preaching out of doors, it should certainly be very 
<iifiEerent from much of that which prevails within, and perhaps if a 
speaker were to acquire a style fully adapted to a street audience, he 
would be wise to bring it indoors with him. A great deal of sermon- 
izing may be defined as saying nothing at extreme length ; but out of 
•doors verbosity is not admired. • You must say something, and have 
done with it, and go on to say something more, or your hearers will 
let you know. " Now then," cries a street critic, " let us have it, old 
fellow I *' Or else the observation is made, " Now then, pitch it out I 
You'd better go home and learn your lesson." " Cut it short, old 
boy ! " is a very common admonition, and I wish th» presenters of this 
advice gratis could let it be heard inside Ebenezer and Zoar, and some 
other places sacred to long-winded orations. Where these outspoken 
criticisms are not employed, the hearers rebuke prosiness by quietly 
walking away. Very unpleasant this, to find your congregation dispers- 
ing ; but a very plain intimation that your ideas are also much dispersed. 
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In the street a man must keep himself alive, and use many illastn^ ^^tra- 
tions and anecdotes, and sprinkle a quaint remark here and there. 'M. ^ To> 
dwell long on a point will never do. Reasoning must be brief, cles^^ear 
and soon done with. The discourse must not be laboured or involve ^^^ved 
neither must the second head depend upon the first, for the audie 
is a changing one, and each point must be coniplete in itself, 
chain of thought must be taken to pieces, and each link melted do 
and turned into bullets. You will need not so much Saladin's sab 
cut through a muslin handkerchief, as Coeur de Lion's battle-ax< 
break a bar of iron. Come to the point at once, and come t 
with all your might. 

I Short sentences of words and short passages of thought are nee^^^ded 
for out of doors. Long paragraphs and long arguments had b^ ^ter 
be reserved for other occasions. In quiet country crowds ther^^ ^s 
much force in an eloquent silence, now and then interjected; it gi^v^s 
people time to breathe, and also to reflect. Do not, however, atteTX»-"P^ 
this in a London street ; you must go ahead, or some one else may f«-^ 
off with your congregation. In a regular field sermon pauses are v^^= ^ 
effective, and are useful in several ways, both to speaker and listen ^ r^^s, 
but to a passing company who are not inclined to anything li^— -^^ 
worship, quick, short, sharp address is most adapted. 

In the streets a man must from beginning to end be intense, a 
for that very reason he must be condensed and concentrated in 
thought and utterance. It would never do to begin by saying, " 
text, dear friends, is a passage fi*om the inspired Word, containin^^ ^vf 
doctrines of the utmost importance, and bringing before us in tl^^ ' 
clearest manner the most valuable practical instruction. I invite 7^^^^"^^^* 
careful attention, and the exercise of your most candid judgmenf^ -^ ^^^ 
while we consider it under various aspects, and place it in different ^^^Che 
lights, in order that we may be able to perceive its positioa in the^"^^jj^ 
analogy of the faith. In its exegesis we shall find an arena for thfr^^ ^^] 
cultured, intellect and the refined sensibilities. As the purling brook ^ 
meanders among the meads and fertilizes the pastures, so a stream of 
sacred truth flows through the remarkable words which now lie before "^^-^ 
us. It will be well for us to divert the crystal current to the reservoir '^^ ^^ 
of our meditation, that we may quaff the cup of wisdom with the lips 
of satisfaction." There, gentlemen, is not that rather above the 
average of word-spinning, and is it not the art very generally in vogue ^ 
in these day»? # # # 

It will be very desirable to speak so as to be heard, but there is na 
use in incessant bawling. The best street preaching is not that which 
is done at the top of your voice, for it must be impossible to lay the 
proptT emphasis upon telling passages when all along you are shouting: j 
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h all your might. When there are no hearers near you, and yet 
pie Stand on the other side of the road and listen, would it not be 
well to cross over and so save a little of the strength which is now 
Jted ? A quiet, penetrating, conversational style would seem to be 
most telling. Men do not bawl and halloa when they are pleading 
ieepest earnestness ; they have generally at such times less wind 
L more rain : less rant and a few more tears. On, on, on, with one 
notonous shout, and you will weary everybody and wear out your- 
'. Be wise, therefore, O ye who would succeed in declaring your 
ster's message among the multitude, and use your voices as com- 
n sense would dictate. 

In a tract published by that excellent society, "The Open Air 
ssion," I notice the following qualifications for open-air preachers : — 

1. A good voice. 

2. Naturalness of manner, 

3. Self-possession, 

4. A good knowledge of Scripture and of common things. 

5. ALbiiity to adapt himself to any congregation, 

6. Good illustrative powers. 

7. Zealy prudence, and common sense, 

8. A large loving heart. 

9. Sincere belief in what he says, 

10. Entire dependence on the Holy Spirit for success, 

11. A close walk with God hy prayer. 

12. A consistent walk before men hy a holy life. 

If any man has all these qualifications, the Queen had better make 
bishop of him at once ; yet there is no one of these qualities which 
>uld well be dispensed with. 
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(Concluded from page 121. J 

CLiGiON, and things connected with it, furnish many images to the 
:red writers. From the Temple and its pompous service, from the 
ibemacle, mercy-seat, &c., are derived a variety of images, chiefly 
rving to denote the glory of the Church, the excellency of its 
)rsKip, God's favour towards it, and His constant presence in it 
sa. i, 5 ; iv, 5; Ezek. xxxvi, 17, 25). The splendid robes of the 
iests suggested the glory of the church (Isa. Ixi, lo ; Ezek. xvi, 
>), and the rough upper garments of the prophets is referred to 
Zech. xiii, 4. 
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The prophets sometimes describe kings and kingdoms by didr 
ensigns ; a& Cyprus and the Romans by an eagle^ the ICing of Macedoa 
by a goat, and the King of Persia by a ram ; these being the figures 
of their respective standards. In like manner images are borrowed 
from ancient hieroglyphics. Thus a star was the emblem of a god or 
hero, a horn represented great power or strength, and a rod royalty. 

In the prophecies, as in parables, we are chiefly to consider the 
scope and design, without attempting too minute an Explication (A 
all the images and figures with which the sacred writers used to adorn 
their style. Prophecies of a general nature are applicable by accom- 
modation to individuals, most of the things that are spoken of the 
Church in general being no less applicable to its individual members. 
Prophecies of a particular nature, on the other hand, admit (^ 
being extended. Thus Edom, Moab, or any of the enemies of God's 
people is often put for the whole, what is said of one being generally 
applicable to the rest. In like manner what is said to or of any of 
God's people is of general application and use ; all that stand in the 
same relation to God having an interest in the same promises. 

In reckoning time, a day is often used by the prophets to denote a 
year ; and things still future, to denote their certainty, are sometimes 
spoken of as already past. When they speak of the last or latter days, 
they always mean the days of the Messiah, or the time of the Gospel 
dispensation. *' That day " often means the same, and always denotes 
some period at a distance. When places are mentioned as lying 
north, south, east, or west, it is generally to be understood of their 
situation with respect to Judea or Jerusalem, when the context does 
not .plainly restrict the scene to some other place. 

The greatest part of the prophetic writings was first composed in 
verse, and still retains (notwithstanding all the disadvantages Of a 
prose translation) much of the air and cast of the original, particularly 
in the division of the lines, and in that peculiarity of Hebrew poetry, 
by which the sense of one line or couplet so frequently corresponds 
with that of another. Thus : 

I will greatly rejoice in the Lord, 

My soul will be joyful in my God, 

For He hath clothed me with the garments of salvation; 

He hath covered me with the robe of righteousness, 

As a bridegroom decketh himself with ornaments, 

And as a bride adometh herself with jewels. (Isa. Izi, 10.) 

Attention to this peculiarity in sacred poetry will frequently lead to 
the meaning of many passages in the prophetical parts of Scripture 
(in which it perpetually occurs), as the one line^of^a couple or 
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member of a sentence is generally a commentary on the other. 
TIms: 

The Lord hath a sacrifice in Bozra, 

And a gpreat slaughter in Idumea. (Isa. xxxiv, 6.) 

Here the metaphor in the first line is expressed in plain terms in the 
next. Frequently the parallelism is more extended ; thus : 

For I will pour out waters on the thirsty, 

And flowing streams upon the dry ground ; 

I will pour out My spirit upon thy seed, 

And My blessing on thine offspring. (Isa. xliv, 3.) 

the last two lines explain the metaphor in the preceding two. 
Pocket Paragraph Bible," published by the Religious Tract 
^ofety, has all the poetical portions printed in the same style as the 
extracts. 



u 



HELP FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 



SEEDS. 



We scatter seeds with careless hand, 

And dream we ne*er shall see them more ; 
But for a thousand years 
Their fruit appears. 
In seeds that mar the land, 
Or healthful store. 

The deeds we do, the words we say. 
Into thin air they seem to fleet ; 
We count them ever past. 
But they shall last. 
In the dread judgment th^ 

And we shall meet. Lyra Innocentiitm. 



WORDS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

K ON THE Watch. — When, in the face or manner of any scholar 
your class, any sign is perceived which would indicate that what 
have been saying has touched the heart, take advantage of it. 
at once to that child specially — alone, if you can ; foster and 
ow up the impression which has been made. The whole character 
the after-life of that scholar may depend on your behaviour at that 
^>roent. It may be years before another equally favourable oppor- 
ity for decision may arrive ; it is possible that no other so favourable 
jr ever come to you. 
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Be of Good Courage. — ^Are we not compaanded to. *' sow beside 
all waters ? " We know not which shall prosper, '* jthis or that, or 
whether they both shall be alike good;" but we do know what our 
duty, our blessed privilege, is, to scatter the seed on the yet barren 
ground ; gently to water the tender plants, perhaps already feeling the 
withering influence of temptation's scorching heat; and, having done 
so, and continuing to do so still, to rest upon the faithful assurance 
that it is " God that giveth the increase.*' As surely as harvest follows 
the spring seed-time, and shall not fail ** while the earth remaineth," 
so surely shall the increase be given to the spiritual husbandman '* in 
due season,'* if he faint not. But we must have " long patience " till 
we ** receive the early and latter rain." It is not always the case that 
" the ploughman shall overtake the reaper; " ours is the planting, ours 
the watering, and ours the full, unwavering trust in the " doubtless " of 
God's Word. The Saxon version of a familiar text is very beautiful : 
" They go, they go weeping, bearing the seed-basket ; they come, they 
come rejoicing, bringing their sheaves with them." 



OUR COUNCIL CHAMBER. 



The History of Christian Doctrine. — ^We regret that our 
usual instalment of this important and valuable series of articles cannot 
appear in the present issue. We hope to resume the publication in our 
next. 

A Word to Correspondents. — Will our friends kindly note : i, 
communications should be written on one side of paper only ; 2, in 
sending outlines for publication the text should be written out as it 
would appear in print ; 3, Scripture references should be given thus : 
John xiv, 7, and not John 14, 7 ; 4, leave a little space at the head of 
each page. 

Cottage Meetings. — ^J. F. (Sunderland) asks for some simpler 
outlines suitable for use in cottage meetings. We will try to provide 
him and other cottage workers with something of the kind. 

A Doubled Circulation. — D. M. (Clerkenwell), writes: — ** Since 
I have known your Magazine I have been trying to recommend it on 
every hand, both in London and the country. I think if each of your 
readers were to do this, the circulation would soon wonderfully in- 
crease. I am sure they would find, as I have done, that it would be 
welcomed as just the thing that is needed, for it seems that it only 
wants to be known to be regularly taken. I have shown it to several 
fellow-workers in London, and have also sent copies to friends in the 
country, most of whom are now taking it, and who look eagerly for its 
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xnoiithly arrival. If you .think this suggestion is worth while, you 
coidd mention it in your page^ ; for if each reader only got one more, 
the circulation is doubled at once. There is hardly any fear of refusal, 
as the contents are so useful, and the price so small.'' Our friend is 
evidently a " practical preacher ; " we only hope others will give heed 
to his advice, and endeavour to improve his " application.** It is a 
very usual thing to give attention to this matter of circulation at the 
^?ld of the year ; but there is no reason why it should not be taken up 
in the middle. On the contrary, this is just the time to commence 
subscribing, as the back numbers for the current year can be had for a 
few pence. Will our friends take this suggestion up in earnest, and 
resolve that, between this and the end of the year, the circulation of 
the Lay Preacher shall he doubled ? 



l^OUGH NOTES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

'" Lord, teach us to pray ** — Luke xi., i ; ** After this manner pray ye " — Matt, vi., 9. 

Prayer is a necessity of our nature. It is almost universally practised. 
Sceptics may argue against its power, but the heart demands this out- 
let for its grief. Logic cannot crush the imperious necessities of the 
spirit. God has not niade man a mockery to himself. Imagine a 
•disbeliever in the efl&cacy of prayer arguing with a mother who has a 
son at sea bn a stormy night ; imagine the doubter himself in moments 
of extreme peril. Nature is stronger than all philosophies. Man is a 
temple full of hypocricies, a clamourous mob of deceits, an organised 
lie, if prayer is useless ; for some of the strongest and most ineradicable 
impulses of his nature move him to seek God. Christ in His teaching, 
too, always assumes that men will pray. As in the case of men's long- 
ings after immortality. " Jf it were not sOy He would have told usJ^ 
He seeks to encourage men to pray, and to direct them so as to make 
their ptayers effective. 

I. Men needed guidance in their prayers. — ^Though men 
naturally pray, it does not follow that all prayer is acceptable to God, 
or will be answered. Some prayers are idle words, some may even be 
an abomination in the sight of God. Many of the prayers of the Jews 
in our Lord's day were foolish repetitions ; some of the prayers of the 
heathen were obscene. Our sinfulness mars our highest aspirations ; 
it clouds our vision ; it awakens wrong desires ; it gives us wrong con- 
ceptions of God ; it destroys confidence in those emotions which 
Would lead us to Him. " The most needless passage in all Holy Writ 1 " 
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we are sometimes tempted to exclaim. Earnest men, we Surgue, wi 
surely know where to pray and how to pray. We know not whereof 
affirm. The Teacher is still proceeding on a distinct recognition 
the weakness of the flesh, and man's innate self-idolatry" (' 
Parker). 

II. Men have in this prayer the guidance they need.— 

"Inquirest thoa, O roan, wherewithal may I come unto the Lord ? 
And with what wonder-working sounds may I move the majesty of heaven? 
There is a model of thy hand : upon that do thou frame thy supplications ; 
Wisdom hath measured its words ; and redemption urgeth thee to use them.^ 

TUPPEB. .. 

" From my inmost heart I thank God for having mercifully givem. 
us a prayer in the very words dictated by our Lord. O, with w' 
confidence we pray it, knowing, as we do, that for everyone of its 
tions we have the sanction of the Son of God ; and, knowing that, 
know that our prayers shall be heard, and feel as if the Lord J( 
were standing at our side, and acting as our advocate and voucher 
everything we ask " (Tholuch). This prayer was not, however, 
tended as a standing form of prayer, but to teach us in what spirit 
can most acceptably draw near to God, and what desires are most: to 
be cherished by us when we pray. It may be used liturgically, bix*=^ it 
is better when it becomes a guide to the spontaneous utterances of t ^e 
heart. There is no evidence that it was used as a formula of pra^-^^r 
among the early Christians. After centuries had passied away, it hogT^^ 
to be so used — the mere repetition of it being regarded as a meritoric^ "^s. 
act of devotion. In the Romish Church the constant repetition of t:^ -^^ 
Paternoster {i.e,, " Our Father ") created one of the very evils wbi- ^^^" 
our Lord's words were intended to correct. Luther called it, because ^' 
this, " the greatest martyr." We should study it as a suggestive mo^^^^h 
endeavouring rather to understand it^ spirit, than to adhere slavishly^ 
its form of words. In that way we may learn : — 

I. Than the spirit of worship towards God should be in our 
when we pray. We are not to draw near to God as slaves approaC- 
tyrannical master, or as subjects approach an oriental despot, ot" 
criminals appear before a stem judge, but as children draw ne^ 
loving father. Not cringingly, not with an abject loss of manhood, 
in paralyzing fear, but with trusting love. Our natures must opci 
Him as a flower towards the sun. '* If you can conceive of a chil< 
the presence of a parent most beloved, that speaks, that is silent, 
sp)eaks again, that is again silent ; now thought, now fancy, now 
ing in turn, as it were, wheeling the orb of its little mind round c< 
pletely, so that on every side it receives light, or gives forth light to 
parent, the intercourse of that child with the parent is the fittest i 
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of prayer " (Beecher). Where can we get this spirit of worship? 
Only in Christ. Only in the new birth that comes by the reception 
of His spirit. 

2. That we are to regard our spiritual wants as of more importance 
than our physical. There are seven petitions in this prayer, but only 
one of them is for bodily needs, and that one is placed in the centre, 
as if to suggest that our desires for earthly things should be absorbed, 
surrounded, penetrated and regulated by the more blessed yearnings of 
t:he spiritual life. We are apt to reverse this order. Our earthly needs 
control us too much, even when we are on our knees. Our physical 
wants, our secular aims overshadow our spirits, and make even our 
prayers " of the earth, earthy." There is great truth in the ancient 
Eable which Addison quotes, in which it is related that when Menippus, 
the philosopher, was taken up into heaven by Jupiter, a trap-door at 
the feet of the god was opened for his entertainment. ** At its rising, 
there issued through it such a din of cries as astonished the philosopher. 
=Upon his asking what they meant, Jupiter told him they were the 
prayers that were sent up to him from the earth. Menippus, amidst the 
confusion of voices, which was so great that nothing less than the ear of 
Jove could distinguish them, heard the words, ' riches^ * honour,' and * long 
iife^ repeated in several different tones and languages.'* These • earthly 
desires are often nearest the heart, and rise most eagerly to our lips, 
iut our Heavenly Father is most pleased when our desires are spiritual. 
The more spiritual, the more in accordance with His own nature. Of 
-course, we must not be unreal. Our earthly needs may be expressed 
40 Him from a heart fully recognising their minor importance. All 
things can be spiritual. We may see here how spiritually-minded we 

ought to be. 

3. That we are to seek the furtherance of the Divine ^ory in our 
J>rayerSy and not our selfish and unwise purposes. The prayer begins 

with the expression of desires for the Glory of God — that Bis name 
may be hallowed, that His kingdom may come, that His will may be 
-done — and finishes with an ascription of all dominion, and power, and 
^glory to Him ; teaching us, that in all we ask, we should desire that 
God may be glorified; knowing that when His glory is promoted, the 
greatest good to ourselves and the world is obtained. All our petitions 
should be tested by this. Our want of success in prayer often arises 
from our desire to have our own glory promoted, not God's. A man 
once went to a minister and said that he derived no benefit from 
J)rayer. He had prayed for many things but he had ob- 
tained no answers. The minister found that he had been 
praying for his . own selfish ends, so he said to him, " Go home 
and pray, * Father, glorify Thyself/ and you will soon see some effect 
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from your prayers." This is the mistake which many sceptics make 
in their objections to prayer ; they think that Christians believe that 
their prayers take the control of the laws of the universe out of the 
hand of the all-wise God and place it in their own. The true Christian 
is anxious that God's will should be done. He distrusts the wisdom 
of his own desires, and only seeks their accomplishment as they will 
promote the Divine glory. 

4. That we are to cultivate simplicity of utterance when we pray.. 
This prayer is marvellous for its simplicity. Compared with the re- 
corded prayers of the heathen — ^notice those in Homer's Iliad and 
Virgil — or even with the prayers uttered by the Jewish saints, its lan- 
guage is strikingly free from ornamental grandeur, or artistic elabora- 
tion. It is so simple that a child can use it intelligently ; and yet it 
is so comprehensive, so profound, that the wants of the grandest in- 
tellect on earth cannot exhaust or fathom it. It is " a stream of runnin] 
water, where alike the elephant may swim and the lamb walk without 
losing its feet." Like a " clear pool that deceives you as to its depth.' 
" Though I am an old Doctor of Divinity," said Luther, *' to this day 
have not got beyond the children's learning — the Lord's Prayer." *' 
used to think the Lord's Prayer was a, short prayer ; but as I Kv 
longer and see more of life, I begin to believe there is no such thing 
getting through it. If a man in praying that prayer were to be stopper 
by every word until he had thoroughly prayed it, it would take him 
lifetime " (Beecher). Here the wisdom of God " has condensed 
enshrined for us neither more nor less than «//, all which ever has a 
cended, does now, or ever will ascend from human hearts in 'prayer t 
heaven. Yes, verily, whatsoever may not be included in this, canni 
be a j&t subject for prayer, and may not be asked " (Stier). Ti 
greatest minds have here found " infinite riches in a little room." T 
more we study it, the more we shall perceive its fulness, beauty a 
depth. Our familiarity with it, like familiarity with a lovely landscap^^ 
hinders us from realising its varied beauties. If we were to hear it repeat 
for the first time, it would surprise us with its majestic simplicity 
profound comprehensiveness. It may certainly teach us that 
simplest language in prayer may be the fullest. A prayer inflated wi^ 
tinselled eloquence is often an abomination in the sight of God. 

5. That our prayers should be full of the principles of our religion, 
" As prayer is no isolated thing in Christianity, but springs from t 
ground of our whole spiritual life, so this prayer, which forms a cp 
plete and organic whole, comprehends within itself the entire peculi^ 
^w^^<f (2^ Christianity " (Neander). Our prayers embody our high 
ideal, but is that Christian ? We may not always live as we pray, 
our prayers show the cherished goal of our lives. Our Lord i 
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into this prayer the peculiar principles of His religion, that we might 

be Cliristianised by it. Our prayers do elevate us and fashion us. They 

should be full of the spirit of Christianity. None but the true Christian 

can offer this prayer. Can the man devoid of the spirit of worship in 

bis heart, and of love to his fellow-men, say, " Our Father V Can 

tiio man who has no sympathy with the progress of God's reign in the 

pray, " Thy kingdom come ? " &c. We are taught by this our 

of the heart of a Christian, if our prayers are to be acceptable to 

e may learn much from the study of this prayer. We have often 

it thoughtlessly. It will be well for us if we are aroused to gain 

er knowledge of these sublime petitions ; our prayers will be more 

live, and of greater blessing to us and others, and the whole of our 

life will be enriched. 

W. Osborne Lilley. 
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CHRIST AND NATURE. 

^OTES OF A Sermon by the Late Rev. David Thomas, B.A., 

of Bristol. 

"Learn of Me.** — Matt, xi, 29. 

^^JE of US would like to admit that we looked on Nature at this 
*Sng season unmoved^ but it is not enough only to admire. There- 
lessons to be learned if we look aright at the glory round us. We 
only look rightly on Nature as we learn of Christ. ** Learn of 
-" How ? Imagine Christ standing with us looking into our 
cys and at our hills. How would He see ? What would He think ? 
at would Nature say to Him, and what answer would He give ? 
go with Him among country scenes in Galilee, and see — 

•I«-^HlS APPRECIATION OF THE BEAUTY OF NATURE. He, the SoU of 

y*~^Ji, was not indifferent to the beauties around Him. " Consider the 

^«-ies." He gazed on the flowers, was impressed by their beauty and 

Slory^ and they suggested to Him the most gorgeous prince that ever 

^*S:ned, the most famous king of the Jewish nation. The lilies brought 

^*^*Qmon in his artificial glory before Christ's eyes, but " even Solomon 

^® not arrayed like one of these." There are some who make light 

■beautiful things. They deal with them as if they were a snare, as if 

^^^ wrong to have beautiful things adorning their houses ; as if it 

impossible to love beauty without forgetting heavenly things^ 
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They are not Christ-Uke. He had been in Heaven, but th^t did z^ot 
make Him value the flowers of earth less. There is a glad tone of 
rejoicing in the words : ** Yet I say unto you that even Solomon ixi aJl 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these." 

11. — His recognition of a personal agency. He never spoke cf 
^* laws " and " forces," and He never spoke of Nature apart from Grod. 
The birds were fed, not by natural provision, but by God. God clotlxed 
the lilies. We ought to make a temple of all the beauties around yjis. 
There is no consecrated place but the Temple He has made, and ^we 
should be ever in it praising. Oh the blessedness of looking at Natumre 
with Christ-like eyes I 

III. — Christ recognised a paternal agency. "Your Fatlier 
feedeth them.*' It was not distinctive in Christ to notice God's ageimcy. 
All pious Jews did so, as in Psalm Ixv, •' Thou visitest the earth ; ^Thou 
preparest them com ; Thou makest it soft with showers ; Thou bless«st 
the springing thereof," &c. But Christ not only saw God but '^ the 
Father ;" Ifis Father and ours. You know how a child would look at a 
ivork, the conception of his father's mind ; the work of his hand ; txcw 
proud and delighted the child would be to hear his father's work 
praised. So the holy child looked on the heavens, the birds, t^c 
flowers as His Father's work. Have you so learned of Him ? We ^^e 
<jod*s children,! morally, intellectually, and spiritually, if reconciled ^^ 
Him. How sacred, th6n, will His work be if looked at with a chii^' 
love. 

IV. — Christ always saw spiritual meanings in earthly thut ^^^' 
A tree bearing no fruit represented lost souls to him. A field rep^^^ . 
rented the church with good and bad in it. There is a wonder 
analogy between Nature and Spirit. When the worid was made 
impressed much of the spiritual on it, and Jesus, who knew th--^^ 
spiritual world, was ever seeing the resemblances ; and as we are like Hi^ 
we shall see them too. The mysterious agency always at work ai 
Tis will represent to us the Spirit of God. The growth of the tree, tl 
growth of souls ; the flowers will remind us of the fairer flowers ( 
Paradise. If we look on these things with Christ's eyes all will becoin^^ 
transfigured. 

V. — Christ beheld in nature the truest ground yor faith iP ^^ 
rGOD's care. " If God so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day U 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall He not much more clot! 
you ? " "Ye are of more value than many sparrows." So Chri^^ 
•encouraged us to reason. Perhaps some came here to-day who ar' 
anxious about to-morrow, or about future years, or about the oth( 
world. Christ bifls you look at what God has made, and know that 
•careth for you. Some have dim ideas of the future, but Christ teach^^ 
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115 that) if His Father made the creatures of a day so pisrfect, what 
will He not make these souls ? Trust God for the glory for which Mis' 
people are designed. Come to Him, that you may see things with 
His lovely Divine eyes. Go out on our downs, and let Christ take you 
W the hand ; look at things with Him, and believe that all this pro- 
fusion of beauty gives promise of glories unspeakable, reserved in 
heaven for you. 



SOWING AND REAPING. 

" fie that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come 
*g"3in i^th rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.*' — Psalm cxxvi, 6. 

Tub: -work of the Christian labourer is frequently compared to that of 
the husbandman. There is the sowing time, requiring diligence ; the 
growing time, claiming watchfulness ; and the harvest . time, bringing 
rejoicing. This is the figure here set forth, in which we are shown the 
^miection between the work of " sowing the seed " and the abundant 
i^y of the " harvest home." 
!• — Going and returning. 

^* He goes from God and returns to God, Has his commission 
Ironx God, and goes to each duty from communion with God. 

2. He goes forth from ease and comfort here, and returns to the rest 
^^^d blessing of heaven. Missionaries, leaving home, friends and all for 
^lirist, 

3. He goes forth to work, and returns when his work is finished 
vjohn xvii, 4). 

II. Sowing and reaping. 

1. He sows hopefully and reaps surely. Living seed, not stones. 

2. He sows carefully and reaps abundantly. He takes ^^ precious 
^eed,'* and brings back sheaves. 

3. He sows diligently and reaps joyfully. He beareth the seed, and 
Virings the sheaves with him, 

III. — Weeping and rejoicing. 

I. He weeps on cucount of his sin, but will rejoice in sin put away. 

^. He weeps for his own insufficiency , but rejoices in God's power, 

3. He weeps over men's indifference, but rejoices when some believe, 
Christ wept over Jerusalem. 

4. He weeps on account of his apparent failure, hut will rejoice when 
Jie finds he has not laboured in vain, 

IV. — ^The glorious certainty of this promise. " Shall doubt- 
less." 

1 . We have the example of those who have gone before, 

2, We have the sure promise of God, 
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3. We learn a also from the figure used* Sowing is always followed 
by reaping. They who are faithful in God's work shall in due season 
reap if they faint not. 

D. Macmillan. 



A CHARGE AND A PROMISE. 

" Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life." — ^Rev. ii, 10. 

Introduction : — The state of the church at Smyrna, their works, 
tribulation, poverty, persecution, sufferings, trials (See verses 9 and 
10). 

I. — ^The solemn charge. " Be thou faithful unto death." Faith- 
fulness implies allegiance and trust, and then means persistence in the 
path of duty, uncompromising steadfastness and obedience. 

1. Faithfulness is due — {a) To the Lord Jesus Christ as a Person, 
and not merely to a dogma, {b) To truth, whether peace be sacrificed 
-or not. Especially to such truths as justification by faith, regeneration 
by the Spirit, &c. (c) To duty, as made known to us by God's Word 
-and His Providence. 

2. This faithfulness Yi'i&^uXxxmt.^ **unto death," which means (a) 
Be faithful, to the end of life. (^) Be faithful, even to dying for 
Jesus' sake. 

3. This charge supposes opposition^ risk, and conflict. We must 
therefore {a) Have full conviction of the truth of God's .Word, {p) 
And seek the Holy Spirit to aid us. 

II. — ^The glorious promise. " I will give thee a crown of life." 
Notice — 

. («) • A '* crown of life," an " imperishable " crown ; and that, too, 
of highest worth, of " life.'* (^) The " Donor " of it, I, " the amen, 
the faithful and true witness." {c) The " certainty " of it, " will." 
id) The " sovereignty " of it, " give." {e) The " individuality " of 
it, "thee." 

Application: — ^The cry of the "unfaithful" has ever been, and - 
must for ever be, " The crown is fallen from our heads" (Lam. v, i6)« 

Joseph Burden. 



PARDONING MERCY. 

" Come now and let us reason together,*' &c. — ^Isa. i, 'iS. 

It has been truly observed that the pardon of sins is the essence 
Teligion. This doctrine pervades every part of Scripture, and is th^ 
foremost object in the glorious Gospel. No man has religion till h"^- 
rsees the need, and feels the want, of pardon. And no man is happ«" 
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mn religion until he has reason to conclude that his sins are forgiven. 
<Jratitude for this blessing is the grand incentive to holy obedience* 
^nd triumph on account of it, forms the bliss of glorified saints. Let 
"US consider — 

I. — The charge brought against sinners. 

1. Ingratitude, " Hear O Heavens," &c. Call a man ungrateful 
and you call him everything that is bad, but the ingratitude of children 
is the worst ingratitude. God is good (Rom. ii, .4), and the goodness 
of God ought to lead us to repentance. Thinking is the first step in 
Tepehtance. Consider the goodiiftss of God. 

2. Insensibility, " The ox knoweth his owner," &c. 

3. Forsaking God. All sinners do so. They say, in effect, " Depart 
from us, for we desire not the knowledge of thy ways." 

4. National sins. " Ah, sinful nation," &c. National sins include 
(i) Drunkenness. (2) Sabbath breaking. (3) Lying. • (4) Swearing. 
(5) Licentiousness, on account of which the land mourneth. 

II. — ^The free mercy and sovereign grace of god in pardoning 

Sin. " Though your sins be as scarlet," &c. The greatest sins are 

ixitended by these words. Scarlet and crimson are colours far remote 

from white, which is the emblem of innocence, or righteousness 

(P.ev. iii, 14). Now all dye can be removed from cloth but the 

<^iiinson dye. Scarlet clothing, such as soldier's jackets, are crimsoned, 

^-nd the dye cannet be removed. So they simply convert them into 

X'ed blotting paper. But the crimson dye of sin can be removed (i 

John i, 7). (See Lay Preacher,. 1878, page 300.) 

III. — God has promised to pardon. '* Though your sins be as 
Scarlet," &c. (See also Isa. xliii, 25, and xliv, 22, and Eph. i, 7.) 

IV. — The reasonableness of religion. 

1. Self-preservation is highly reasonable, it is the first law of nature. 

2. // is reasonable for us to do well for ourselves, 

■• 3. // is reasonable to lay up for a rainy day. How much more for 
^ dying day. 

Application. — ^The invitation, " Come." When f Now. " Be- 
Iiold now is the accepted time. Behold now is the day of salvation." 
Jfow ? Just as you are. ** Just as I am, without one plea." 

C. Huddleston. 



A holy life has a voice. It speaks when the tongue is silent, and is 
either a constant attraction or a continual reproof. — Hinton, 

Two Wonders. — Some good man has said: "Two things are 
matter of daily astonishment to me : the readiness of Christ to (Jome 
from heaven to earth for me, and my backwardness to rise from earth 
to heaven for Him." 



WORK AMONG THE YOUNG. 
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THE CHILD'S CRY. 

** God hath heard the voice of the lad where he is." — Gen. xxi, 17. 

I. — The child in distress. The lad was Ishmael, son. of 
Abraham. His mother was sent away from Abraham's tent. ^>he 
took some food, and a bottle of water, and her child, and went forth, 
not knowing where to go. When the water was spent, the child gr*^ ^^ 
faint with thirst, for it was a hot land. You cannot think how sax*^ a 
distress this was. He grew worse and worse, yet Hagar could get no 
water. When she thought her son must die, she laid him down uiri-<iier 
a shrub, and sat upon the ground a little way off ; for she said, ^ * ZKa\ 
me not see the death of the child." Then, as she could see noa^ to 
help her, " she lifted up her voice and wept." Was hot this a ^sad 
case ? 

II. — His deliverance. — As the child lay faint End helpless 
wept too ; and " God heard the voice of the lad," and sent an an 
save him ! It is not said that the child prayed, but his sorrowful ^U 
reached the ear of God. Then the angel came to his mother ^v^.^ith 
kind and hopeful words, and showed her some water, which she Xnad 
not before seen. She quickly gave her child to drink, and all was '^i'^ell 
again. 

III. — Our lessons. 

1 . We must all expect to have troubles, Hagar would have g"! ^^^^ 
all she had to keep her son from suffering ; but her tender love cc^ ^^ 
not keep it away. 

2. God knows all our sorrow. His eye was on the mother and ^^^ 
child as they journeyed through the wilderness, though they saw 
not. 

3. The voice of a feeble child can reach to heaven. Is not 
written to lead little children to pray ? The angel came from hesf^*^^ 
to save a child. Take all your griefs to Jesus. 

4. There is no distress so great but God can remove it, li-- ^^ 
easily this was done too. " God opened her eyes, and she saw a 
of water." 
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Humility and Self-Distrust. — Humility is the first lesson ^^ 
learn from reflection ; and self-distrust the first proof we giv^ 
having obtained a knowledge of ourselves. — Zimmerman, 

A Busy-body. — One who generally has no business in this wC^^' 
beyond making it his business to neglect his own business, in o^^^^ 
to attend to the business of others. 
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other part of this number we give a lengthy quotation from Mr* 
l^eon's "Lecture to Students" (i). Those who are fortunate 
fh to possess the former volume will be glad to secure the second, 
tiose who have not yet procured either should purchase both with- 
elay. The remarks on "The Holy Spirit in connection with our 
;try," and on " Earnestness — its Marring and Maintenance," are 
ally valuable, as bearing on the immediate object of all preach- 
while the lectures on " Posture, Action, and Gesture," will prove 
2 greatest possible service to young men. These last are illus- 
L by a number of striking pictures, which are as amusing as they 
nstructive. Altogether these lectures are among the best things^ 
Lve seen for a long time. 

ose of our readers who wish for an elementary lesson book on 
ature and properties of alcholic liquors will find it in Dr. Ridge's 
uperance Primer" (2). Simpler in style and language than Dr» 
irdson's work, this little volume is better adapted for use in 
lis and among young people generally. Those who have to- 
5ss temperance meetings will do well to procure the book, and 
• it carefully. 

r. Longley has done well to issue his little book on what is- 
latically " The Children's Prayer " (3). The language is simple, 
tyle is interesting, and the whole is pleasingly illustrated by just 

anecdotes as the little ones delight in. We regret that,, 
igh an oversight, we have not given this book an earlier notice, 
essrs. Hodder and Stoughton are issuing by subscription a new 
:heaper edition of Dr. Pressens^'s famous work, " The Early Years 
hristianity." It is to appear in four volumes at one guinea, the 
nal price being £2 los. 

new weekly, called " The Home World," has recently appeared, 
price is one penny; and its contents present a pleasing 
:ty of verse and prose. Mr. Longley is the publisher, and the 
»ose of the new venture is thus announced in the opening 
le : — ** This paper will contain only that which may tend to ele- 

while interesting, and appeal to its readers on social topics, 
led with religious instruction and example : it will endeavour to 

" Lectures to my Students." By C. H. Spurgeon. Second series. Price 

London : Passmore and Alabaster. 
** The Temperance Primer." By J. J. Ridge, M.D. Price is. London : 
ia.1 Temperance League. 

** Thoughts on the Lord's Prayer, for the Younger Ones." By F. E. 
^y. Price IS. per dozen. London : Longley, 
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set forth in the plainest of language the incalculable benefits derivable 
from the close intertwining of the holier aspirations in man's nature 
with those more material, biit none the less needful, home associations, 
and fond clinging to the scenes of one's early days, which we have 
experienced." We trust the circulation will be large enough to justL 
the boldness of the venture. 

The " Temperance Worker " may be had through any bookselli 
being published in London by Pitman, of Paternoster Row, or tl 
editor will send it post free for the year for is. The Hampshi 
Temperance Journal says of it : — " All who work in the Temperam 
cause should take this penny monthly, and those who do not wo: 
might be stirred up to do so, were they to read it also. We have 
from the beginning, some five years ago ; and such a treasury of t 
total scraps and solids there is not in the world beside." 




ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Trusting to Father. — ^A young child was once walking throui 
a strange country,' led by his father's hand. The loving parent hi 
pointed out to him in the distance the house to which they w 
going ; and now the child's mind was troubled, for the road seemed 
lead quite another way. " Are you sure we are in the right path 
he would often ask ; but his father only answered, " Trust to m 
Again the little questioner spoke, " I cannot see how we shall ever 
home, climbing up this steep mountain side." Still the reply w 
" Keep fast hold of my. hand, and fear nothing." So the father 
son went on their way, until, when the little feet were very weary, 
sudden turn in the road showed them that they were at home. We 
too frequently like the little child, questioning when we should be c 
fiding. God knows the way we should take. Trust Him and He 
see us safely home. •* 

Purity of Character. — Over the beauty of the plum and t 
apricot there grows a bloom and beauty more exquisite than the f 
itself, a soft delicate flush that overspreads its blushing cheek. Now, 
you strike your hand over that, and it is once gone, it is gone for eve 
for it never grows but once. The flower that hangs in the morni 
impearled with dew, arrayed as no queenly woman ever was arrays 
with jewels, once shake it so that the beads roll off, and you 
sprinkle water over it as you please, yet it can never be mad.e a 
what it was when the dew fell silently on it from heaven. On a 
morning you may see the panes of glass covered, with landscapes 
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Qtains, lakes, and trees blended in a beautiful, fantastic picture. 
, lay your hand upon the glass, and by a scratch of your finger, or 
le warmth of your palm, all the delickte tracery will be obliterated, 
bere is in youth a beauty of character, which, when once touched 
defiled, can never be restored ; a fringe more delicate than frost- 
i, and which, when torn and broken, will never be re-embroidered, 
who has spotted and soiled his garments in youth, though he may 

to make them white again, can never wholly do it, even were he 
ash them with his tears. When a yoiing man leaves his father's 
le with the blessing of a mother's tears still wet upon his brow, if 
nee lose that early purity of character, it is a loss that he can never 
e whole again. Such is the consequence of crim^. Its effect 
tot be eradicated ; it can only be forgiven. 

A.RLY Religious Impressions. — " I reflect," once said the vener- 
John Brown, of Haddington, " on it as a great mercy, that I was 

in a family which took care of my Christian instruction, and in 
:h I had the privilege of God's worship morning and evening, 
ut the eighth year of my age, I happened, in a crowd, to push into 
church at Abemethy, on a sacrament-sabbath. Before I was 
tided, I heard a minister speak much in commendation of Christ : 

in a sweet and delightful manner, captivated my young affections, 
has since made me think that children should never be kept out of 
ch on such occasions.' ' 
«E Thoughtless Word. — 

O ! maqy a shaft, at random sent, 

Finds aim the archer little meant ; 

And many a word, at random spoken, 

May soothe or wound a heart that's broken. 
ENTLENESS. — 

Gently I took that which ungently came, 

And without scorn forgave : — Do thou the same. 

A wrong done to thee think a cat's-eye spark. 

Thou would*st not see, were not thine own heart dark. 

Thine own keen sense of wrong that thirsts for sin. 

Fear that — ^the spark self-kindled from within, 

Which, blown upon, will blind thee with its glare, 

Or smotherM stifle thee with noisome air. 

Clap on th* extinguisher, pull up the blinds. 

And soon the ventilated spirit finds 

Its natural daylight. If a foe have kennM^ 

Or worse than foe, an alienated friend, 

A rib of dry rdt in thy ship's stout side, 

Think it God's message, and in humble pride 

With heart of oak replace it ; — thine the gains — 

Give him the rotten timber for his pains ! 

Coleridge, 
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Back Numbers Wanted. — Will any one send to the Editor the Li 
Preacher for February, November, or December, 1877 ? Full pri< 
remitted in return. 

Lectures.— I shall be happy to correspond with secretaries ai 
others, and arrange for the delivery, after the ist of September next, 
lectures in connection with Mutual Improvement Societies, or on 
half of School or Chapel Funds. List of subjects and terms on apj 
cation. 

To Sunday 6chool Unions. — I have recently prepared a lecture ^ > q 
" The Teacher's Pencil, and How to Use It," and shall be happy- to- 

arrange for its delivery in any part of England on very easy terms. 

The Temperance Worker. — I shall be ready to send a specinra. -^n 
nambeT of \he Temperance Worker io anyone forwarding a direct -^^d 
half-penny post wrapper. Also to forward back volumes of the Wor-J^^er 

(each complete in itself) at the following reduced rates, post free z • 

Cloth copies, is. 6d. each ; paper copies, is. 

It will afford me much* pleasure to correspond personally with sfc-^aiy 
reader who is willing to assist in promoting an increased circulatic^^n, 
or forward handbills for distribution. 

Great Barr, Birmingham, Frederic WAGSXAip^" <^^ 



Contributions in the shape of te rse, suggestive outlines ire solicit: ^^d,. 
but correspondents will please to study brevity, and to write on oz^ne 
side of the paper only. 

All Literary Communications should be addressed to the Edito^cr — 
Rev. F. Wagstaff, Great Barr, Birmingham. 

Books for Review may be sent to the Editor, or may be left at ^^e 

Office of the Publisher, 39, Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 



The Lay Preacher Volume for 1879, containing the numbers ^or 
1878, printed on thicker paper, and handsomely bound, is still on ^ ^le^ 
and may be had post free from the Publisher for 3s. 6d. 

The Theological Quarterly says : ** This is one of the chesi-;^^^^^®^ 
homiletical publications we know of, and must be invaluable to ^^^ 
class .for whom it is intended ; " and the Fountain says : ** It is "V*^e/i 
worthy the attention not only of lay preachers, but of preachers of 
all kinds.'' 

The Monthly Numbers will be sent post free for twelve months ^^ 
receipt of P.0.0. for 2s. 6d. 

jp, Warwick LanCy London, F. E. Longley- 
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A FEW WORDS ON EXTEMPORE PREACHING. 



{Concluded from page 143). 

SOME one has defined extempore preaching to be that in which a 
preacher " knows what he has to say, but does not know how he 
is to say it." In an article in ** Blackwood's Magazine " of February, 
1869, the writer says : — ** The ancient mode of preaching was, of 
course, extempore, with what amount of previous preparation would 
depend on the powers or habits of the preacher. The sermons of 
Origen are the first which are recorded as having been taken down by 
shorthand writers, and it was probable noft until a date comparatively 
recent that any preacher thought of actually writing out his sermon 
at any length beforehand, with the view of delivering it from memory, 
as has been the habit of some of the most successful preachers. The 
practice of reading from a manuscript seems only to have come in 
after the Reformation, and even then to have been a long time excep- 
tional and unpopular. It is said that Archbishop Tillotson, after a most 
conclusive failure, declared he never would attempt extemporaneous- 
speaking again, and his influence was so great that he has been 
sonnietimes called the originator of reading written sermons. It is 
also related that Dr. South broke down on one occasion at the very 
Opening of an essay at extemporaneous preaching, and with the excla- 
rnation, ' Lord be merciful to our infirmities,' descended rapidly fi'om 
the pulpit. Dr. Chalmers may be mentioned as another instance of ' 
failure ; but many instances might be adduced, on the other hand, . 
of preachers, who, not succeeding at first, have in the end become : 
powerful off-hand speakers." 

Coquerel provides the following rules for the practice of extempo- 
iraneous preaching : — 

I. TTiat the pfeacher should have an abundant supply of ideas — of 
X'eligious ideas — without which all the advantages of facile delivery 
amount to nothing ; for a lack of ideas leads to the barren repetition 
of thoughts and words. 

3. There is also needed a rich knowledge of the Scriptures y and 
especially of the New Testament — ^though we venture to add a fiill 
knowledge also of the Old Testament gives a devotional flavour to the- 
preacher's imagination that hardly nothing else can ; it smells as of 
Carmel and Lebanon and the gardens of spices. But a faiaUiaxvV^ 
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with, and facility in repeating texts, analogies, proofs, allusions, 
promises, threatenings, proverbs, precepts, reasonings from the Bib:^^'^^ 
are of inestimable aid. If the Bible is not a perfectly well-kno 
book to the preacher, his improvisations are apt to become mere 
declamations, philosophic sentimentalities, vague platitudes. 

3. A fluent and idiomatic use of his mother tongue. 
there will be stiffness and mannerism, hiatuses, strained, inverted' & 
tences, confused parentheses, and absolute blunders in the const 
tion of sentences, which will take away one of the great charms 
powers of extemporaneous speech, its easy, natural flow. It is not so 
difficult to commence a sentence, but the difficulty is to end dt. 
Unless with prompt and practised speakers, the decisive word 
key-word of the sentence — which binds it together, is wanting, and 
sentence is nought but a jumbled, ineffective mass. 

Mcllvaine, in a work on elocution, says : — 

" The extent and thoroughness of the preparation required for e"^=^^" 
tempore speaking is greater or less, according as the mind of t 
speaker acts with more or less precision and rapidity. Too mini 
preparation resolves extempore into memoriter speaking, and inst 
of relieving the mind from the burden of such sub-processes, oi 
exchanges one class of them for another. The principle which w^'^^ 
enable each one to decide this point for himself turns upon the qui 
tion, how far he can relieve himself from the labours of invention 
style without loading his memory. As a general rule, however, 
speaker, whenever it is possible, ought to prepare beforehand, eith 
mentally, or with the aid of the pen, a complete analysis of his 
course, including the distinct statement of the proposition, the ar 




ment by co-ordination of the general heads, and by subordination ^-^ 
the secondary topics, together with a general statement of the thougL-^ 
contained in each paragraph. Such an analysis, which rheto: 





teaches us to prepare, may either be carried in the memory witho^^ 
loading it, or it may be committed to paper and referred to w 
speaking, without serious disadvantage. With a fine memory, t 
former method is to be preferred ; with a poor memory, the latter." 

Ginche's method of learning to practise extempore preaching is t- 
following : — 

" Nor will the practice of extemporary preaching deprive a m. 
of the advantage of attaining to that accuracy which is a result 
written composition. I am addressing myself to those who . 
energy enough to persevere for some years, or for whatever time 
be required in the practice of carefully compiling their sermons 
the week, and the preaching them extemporarily on Sunday, 
time will come when full notes, containing only the more importsi^^ 
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I)arts in extenso, will be sufficient, and at last, nothing more in most * 
-cases, be needed than such a sketch as may be written on one side of 
sl half-sheet of note paper, the rest of the study being carried on men- 
ttally, or without the aid of writing. I suppose that for several years 
more or less of writing will be necessary, because that alone will de- 
monstrate to the preacher that he has mastered the subject and pro- 
perly arranged his materials, and so will enable his mind to rest on the 
fact that it has already produced what it now has only produced in 
the pulpit. And I can imagine persons preferring to the last to write 
^ery full abstracts of what they intend to say, and doing this from a 
religious regard for their work. A sermon, such persons will feel, is 
too important a work, too much depends upon it to justify the preacher 
in leaving anything to the chances of the moment. This must be done 
to some extent in a debate, and it may be done generally in secular 
-oratory, when the main object is to please ; but it is irreverent and 
unwise to trust in this way to the moment for the matter or arrange- 
ment of a sermon. It will, therefore, I think, be better that the preacher, 
liowever practised, should never wholly lay. aside his pen." 

This is capital advice, but there are exceptions to every rule, and 
some of the exceptions to this have been much blessed to the people. 

In a series of admirable lectures noticed by us some time ago, de- 
livered by Dr. R. S. Storrs there is the following excellent advice : — 
^' It is indispensable, therefore, that the main plan of the sermon be, 
from the start, so plainly^ in view that it comes up of itself as it is 
needed, and does not require to be pulled into sight at any effort. To 
this end it must be simple, obvious, natural, so that it fixes itself in the 
mind ; it must be clearly articulated in its parts. If possible, let it be 
so arranged that one point naturally leads to another, and, when the 
treatment of it is finished, leaves you in front of. that which comes 
next. Then take up that and treat it in its order, until through that 
treatment you reach the third, and find it inevitable to proceed to 
consider that. By such a progressive arrangement of thought you 
are yourself carried forward; your faculties have continual liberty ; you 
are not forced to pause in the work of addressing yourself to the people. 
There must be connection as well as succession in the thought which 
one would express without notes ; and the more fully and deeply the 
plan of the discourse is imbedded in the mind, and made self-sugges- 
tive, the more elastic and buoyant is the thread of mind in all the 
discussion. If needful to this result, I would write the plan of the 
sermon over twenty times before preaching it ; not copying, merely, 
from one piece of paper upon another, but writing it out carefully 
and fully, each time independently, till I perfectly knew it, till it was 
\fixed absolutely in the mind.' 
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The late Rev. H. Ware, of Cambridge, Mass., who wrote on this 
subject, once said in a letter to his brother — " Don't give up the ship 
for one unfortunate fire. Why, I have suffered more than one Indian 
torture fifty times. But then I had Indian perseverance; and it is only by 
not flinching that we can gain the end at last. You must expect, as a 
matter of course, sometimes to do ill. The state of the mind, state of 
health, stomach and bowels, nature of the dinner you have eaten, &c.y 
&c., all these unaccountably affect the powers of the mind. And then, 
sometimes you will make too much preparation, that is, trying to ar- 
range the words, and sometimes make too little, that is, by arranging 
no thoughts^ and in either case you will flounder. But after beginning,, 
it were wicked to be disheartened." 



HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 



VII.— OF SIN, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 



The doctrine concerning ,sin has been involved in much dispute 
through the confounding together of distinct though closely connected 
ideas — those of sin, guilt, and depravity; as well as through the 
unfortunate habit of mistaking natural figures of speech for solid 
realities. 

The universality of sin, as a habit, was fully realised by the early 
fathers. Thus Justin (165; says, "Every race knows that adultery, 
and murder, and such like, are sinful ; and though they all commit such 
practices, they cannot escape from the knowledge that they act un- 
righteously* whenever they do so." And Origen (254) writes, " If b^ 
those who were without sin, Celsus means such as have never at any 
time sinned . . . it is impossible for a man thus to be without 



sm.. 



As to whether this universal habit of sinning is to be traced to a 

naturally inherited depravity they differed considerably. Justin is 

ambiguous ; he speaks of " the human race which, from Adam, had 

fallen under the power of death and the guile of the serpent, and each 

one of which has committed personal transgression;'* yet elsewhere he 

says, " they, becoming like Adam and Eve, work out death for them- 

-selves." Clement of Alexandria (220) seems to regard each man as- 

fiolding the same relation to the tempter that Adam did ; he strongly 

repudiates everything like the notion of original sin. " How (he asks) 

.can the newborn child be defiled ? or how can that which has done 

nothing fall under the curse of Adam?" Tertullian (220), on the 

contrary, affirms that " There is (besides the evil which comes on the 

50ul fi'om the intervention of the evil Spirit) an antecedent, and in 
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some sense natural, evil which arises from its corrapt origin.*' His 
ideas on the subject are closely connected with his theory of the tra-? 
duction of souls. Cyprian (258) went further ; he conceived of some 
kind of imputed guilt, and thought that forgiveness of sin, to be im-. 
parted by means of baptism, was needed even by an infant, who, 
^' being bom after the flesh according to Adam, has contracted the 
contagion of death at its eariiest birth." Origen (254) held a different 
theory of original sin ; believing in the pre-existence of souls, he sup- 
posed them to have sinned ah;eady in a former state of being. The 
Gnostics and Manichaeans generally regarded matter as essentially 
evil ; and Lactantius (32 5) seems to have adopted their notions so far 
as that the body is the seat and cause of sin. Nearly all the early 
fathers laid much stress on the influence of evil spirits in fostering the 
universal habit of sinning ; but none of them, except Lactantius, seem 
to have doubted the ability of man not to sin, or to have supposed him 
responsible for his natural depravity. 

The universality of sin being explained by natural depravity inherited 
from a common ancestor, and it being aflSrmed in Scripture that " God 
made man upright," there was ample room for speculation about The 
Fall. The most contradictory notions prevailed in the first three cen- 
turies about the condition.of the unfallen man. Some, as TertuUian, 
claimed for him prophetic gifts; "before he ate, he prophesied.'' 
Others, as Theophilus (181), speak of him as "a baby." Clement 
of Alexandria says " He was not perfect in his creation, but adapted 
to the reception of virtue." 

Equally various were the explanations given of the Bible story about 
the garden, the serpent, and the forbidden fruit. By most it*was taken 
as a simple historical narrative, but Clement of Alexandria treated it 
as partly allegorical, and Origen as wholly so. There was even a 
diversity of opinion wherein the sin of Adam consisted ; Clement 
placed it in sensuality, Tertullian in impatience, others in credulity and 
disobedience. The fancies of various Gnostic sects — Sethites, . 
-Cainites, Ophites, &c. — are too absurd to be treated in detail ; some 
of them seem to have represented disobedience to the Worldmaker as 
a virtuous act. 

About the consequences of sin, opinion was not fully developed until 
-a comparatively late period. The fathers of the first three centuries 
were content to trace death, and physical evils, to the sin of Adam. 
This was the case alike with those who asserted and those who denied 
natural immortality; thus Irenaeus (20i), '* Because of the sin of 
disobedience, infirmities have come upon men;" and Cjrprian (258), 
"*' In that first transgression of the commandment, strength, of body 
•departed with immortality, and weakness came on with death." Some- , 
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what later the doctrine of inherited depravity, first laid down by Tertul- 
lian, obtained general acceptance in the West. It is particularly 
maintained by Hilary (368) and Ambrose (398). The latter argues 
at some length that ** We are all born under sin, we men, whose veiy 
origin is in vice ;" in proof of which he quotes Psalm li, 5. The 
Eastern theologians generally contented themselves with saying that 
the mental and moral faculties of man had been impaired by the fall^ 
and never admitted that " total depravity of mankind," which soon 
became a prominent feature in Western, divinity. Basil (379), Gre- 
gory of Nyssa (394), and Chrysostom (407) taught the existence of an 
universal tendency to sin ; but their doctrine, which gave prominence 
to the liberty of man and his power of moral self-determination, 
differed widely from that which prevailed in the West. Cynl of Jeru- 
salem (386) assumed that men are borii in a state of innocence ; and 
even Athanasius (373) supposed that such was the case with some 
individuals, such as Jeremiah and John the Baptist. Down to the pre- 
sent day the Greek Church has steadily limited the effects entailed on 
mankind by the fall to the deterioration of the moral powers, and has 
been constant in the assertion of human liberty. 

To Augustine (430), more than any other theologian, we owe that 
theory concerning sin, which has passed current since his day both in 
the Roman and Protestant Churches. In his earlier writings, indeed, he 
appears in full accord with his predecessors. ** I reckon sin to be 
nowhere except in the will ;'* ** The will itself is the first cause of 
sinning ;" sin is " a turning from the better to the worse," &c. He 
even uses such language as this : " We say that nothing is evil by 
nature, but every nature is good ;'* " there is none to whom sin can be 
justly imputed, except the one who sins." But early in the fifth 
century these views were carried to an extreme by Morgan, a British, 
monk, better known by his Latin name Pelagius, and by Celestius, a 
Roman. The caution with which Pelagius opposed such popular 
opinions as seemed to him erroneous, makes it difficult to judge 
how far his actual views are correctly represented by his antagonists. 
Celestius was more outspoken, but it is by no means certain that even 
he would have endorsed all the propositions ascribed to him in a synod 
at Carthage (412). These may be summarised as follows: — ^Adam 
would have died whether he had sinned or not ; his sin affected him- 
self alone, so that every newborn child is in exactly the same condition, 
as Adam before his fall, and, if he dies without actual sin, obtains 
eternal life independently of baptism ; the law, if faithfully observed,, 
leads as surely to the Kingdom of Heaven as the Gospel,- and, in fact, 
there have been men under fhe kw who did not commit sin; death is, 
therefore, the consequence neither of Adam's death nor of his sin,. 
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nor does man rise from the dead in consequence of ^ Christ's resurrec- 
tion. Against these assertions Paulinus of Milan, Paulus Orosius, 
Jerome, and Augustine contended vehemently ; the issue of the con- 
troversy being the deyelophient and general acceptance, mainly on the 
authority of Augustine, of a doctrinal system as unlike to that which 
formerly prevailed as to that of Pelagius himself. 

T. G. Crippen. 
(To he continued,) 



HELP FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 



THE DAY-LABOURER. 

Sow ye beside all waters. 

Where the dew of heaven may fall ; 
Ye shall reap, if ye be not weary. 

For the Spirit breathes o'^ all. 
Sow, though the thorns may wound thee I ' 

One wore the thorns for thee ; 
And though the cold world scorn thee. 

Patient and hopeful be. 
Sow ye beside all waters. 

With a blessing and a prayer ; 
Name Him whose hand upholds thee, 

And sow thou everywhere. 

Watch not the clouds above thee; 

Let the whirlwind round thee sweep : 
<jod may the seedtime g^ve thee. 

But another's hand may reap. 
Have faith, though ne'er beholding 

The seed burst from its tomb : 
Thou know'st not which may prosper, 

Or whether all shall bloom. 
Room on the narrowest ridges 

The ripening gprain will find, 
That the Lord of the harvest coming, 

In the harvest sheaves may bind. 



Anna Shipton. 



ENCOURAGEMENT TO TRACT DISTRIBUTORS. 

"The stoiy of the " Stirling Tract Enterprise " is full of encouragement 
to those who seek to do good by the judicious circulation of "the 
silent messengers of mercy," as they have been aptly termed. Thirty 
years ago a Christian tradesman was pained to see the idleness and 
dissipation of the large numbers who^ every Sunday, flocked to tjb& 
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illage of Camboskenneth, near Stirling, and he resolved to prepare 
ind print a plain pointed tract that might be put into the hands of all 
comers. The leaflet consisted but of passages of Scripture and a few 
extracts from some Scotch divines ; but the Lord had been preparing 
a soil for the seed, as well as the seed for the soil, and the prayers of 
not a few of His people were ascending day and night for a blessing 
on the sowing — the distributors, especially, always meeting for prayer 
before setting out for their work. So marked were the results, and so 
great the demand for copies of the tract, that Mr. Drummond hastened 
to prepare others ; and as the consequence, first the annual visit of 
some strolling players, and next the demoralising influences of the 
yearly races, were counteracted, the town of Stirling being • altogether 
freed from these pests for many years. The system of book-postage 
soon after opened a wider field for usefulness, and before long the 
local post-ofiice required to be enlarged to meet the growing demands 
upon it. The British Messenger was started in 1853, the Gospel 
Trumpet (in large type) in 1857, and Good News in 1862. Each of 
these periodicals is issued monthly, the first-named at one penny, and 
the others at half that price. A new building was erected in 1862, at 
a cost of between ;f 5,000 and ;^6,ooo, for the purpose of a tract 
depot, the greater part of the outlay being met by subscriptions ; and 
since Mr. Drummond's death — which^ took place two years ago — the 
whole work has been continued by his trustees, Mr. Macfarlane being 
the manager, and the Rev. W. Taylor, M.A., editor of the periodicals. 
From the Stirling Tract Dep6t, up to the end of last year, there had 
been issued for gratuitous circulation upwards of thirty seven millioD 
publications, at an outlay of ;^2 9,685, towards which ^^28,744 had 
been received in the shape of donations. 

I was sitting just inside the door of a place of worship one Sunday 
evening (writes a correspondent of the Christian), when a man* with 
dirty face, in his working clothes, and in a state of intoxication, came 
in. My first impulse was to induce him to leave, the next was to give 
him a seat at my side, if but for five minutes. He sat down, and, 
taking two tracts from his pocket, selected one and handed me, saying, 
" That's the one that's given me a twister to-day." (It was about one 
interceding with Napoleon to spare another's life.) I found that, 
instead of coming in to make a disturbance, he was in great anxiety 
about his soul. " Pray for me, brother," he said. The service being 
ended, a city missionary, who was present, and myself, knelt with him. 
He confessed himself a sinner, asked God to have mercy on him, and 
to grant him His Holy Spirit for Christ's sake. Prayer was then made 
that the Lord ^ould prove the truth of His own word by giving him 
the answer. This was no sooner done than the man rose from hiff 
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Xinees, and, in a subdued tone, said, "Fm better; I can go home 
'Mnow" He had shortly before said he would drown himself in the 
jpond on his way home, to end his misery. Shortly before entering the 
^5lace, he had gone into a public-house close by, called for a pot of ale, 
1 aid down a shilling to pay for it, was in the act of raising it to his 

lips, when a queer feeling came over him ; he could not touch it, but 
-^:aine straight to where I have stated. " In the morning sow thy seed." 
"^JL'ract distributors, you know the rest. 



HELP FOR THE STUDY, 



THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 

Second Voyage. Miracles (vi, 30-56). 

For notes on verses 30-44, see Lay Preacher for March, page 66. 

45. — Mark assigns no reason for sending away the disciples imme- 

iately after the miracle, but from John vi, 14, we learn that the people 

^^eclared Jesus to be " that prophet," and intended to make Him king 

^y force; and it is probable that the disciples sympathised with this 

:^ntention. To prevent mischief, Christ separated them from the multi- 

^^ude, whom He then dismissed. 

46. — Lit., " the mountain ;" t.e,, the mountdn in which the miracle 

iad been performed, and from which Christ had descended- with His 

<iisciples to the ship. " To pray." Homiletically this may be treated : 

I, the holiest life requires periods of prayerful repose; 2, the busiest 

life can secure such periods if desired ; 3, the shortest life can spare 

such periods to the increase of its power and usefulness. 

47. — *' Evening." The day was already " far spent" (35) before the 
miracle. It was now what the Jews called " the second evening." The 
former would refer to about three o'clock in the afternoon, the latter to 
sunset. 

48.^ — '* Walking upon the sea." *' This was thought so impracticable ' 
that the picture of two feet walking on the sea was an Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic for an impossible thing ; and in the Scripture (Job ix, 8) it is 
meationed -as the prerogative of God that He alone ' treadeth upon the 
wav-es of the sea ' " {Doddridge)* *' Would have passed by them." 
Not that He had any such intention (compare Luke xxiv, 28). 

49.— Fishermen, as some of the disciples were, have always be^i 
notoriously superstitious. In spite of their experience on this occasion, 
the disciples fell into a similar error after His resurrection (see Luke 
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50. — " Immediately." Another illustration of the use Mark makes of 
the word variously translated, ** straightway/' ** anon," "forthwith," &c., 
all implying a hurried action. It is noteworthy that Mark makes no 
reference to Peter's presumption and want of faith, for which we have 
to turn to Matt, xiv, 28-31. "The ship had been driven from the 
shore where it was to have waited for Christ, so that when He came 
down from the mountain He had to walk upon the sea in order to join 
the disciples. This appears to be the most sensible suggestion yet 
offered upon the incident by many of the best expositors. The sugges- 
tion is important as showing that Christ never performed a miracle 
merely for the sake of performing it ; the power was always associated 
with a purpose. By a slight accommodation, the incident may yield 
several points of remark : (i) The winds which baflSe the servants cannot 
baffle the Master (applying this to all the circumstances of human life) ; 
(2) An absent Christ always means a present storm ; (3) A returning 
Christ always means a returning peace. Or the incident may be thrown 
into this homiletic form : (i) In doing their duty men may be exposed 
to storms (Christ bade the disciples go) ; (2) Storms which come in 
the course of duty are not to be regarded as tokens of Divine dis- 
pleasure; (3) Jesus Christ never allows any storm to separate Him from 
His church" {Parker). 

52. — Godwin translates the latter part of this verse, " for their mind& 
had become dull." It is literally, " their hearts were petrified." 

53. — For an outline on verses 53-56, see Lay Preacher for 1878, 
page 201. — ^The land of Gennesaret was a large tract of ground on the 
western shore of the lake, and Capernaum was included in it ; for 
though Matthew and Mark only speak of their coming to the land of 
Gennesaret, it is plain from John's statement (vi, 22-24) that Jesus at 
his landing came at once to Capernaum, for it was there the people 
found him that followed in the morning from the other side of the sea. 

54. — " They knew him ;'•' that is, the people of the place, who at once: 
recognised Him who had on a former occasion ** healed many" (com- 
pare Matt, ix, 35 ; xi, 20-24 ; Mark iii, 7-1 1). 

55. — "The action of the people is most suggestive. They seized 
the opportunity of Christ's presence to secure the blessings they most, 
desired" {City Temple). 

56. — I. Those who need Christ are everywhere ; 2. Those who'seek 
Christ may find Him anywhere ; 3. None who come to Christ foil to 
receive His blessing. — "Whole;" Matthew uses a stronger word,. 
" perfectly whole." F. W. 



Every hmnan being is intended to.haye a character of his own,, to 
be what no other is, to do what no other can do. — Channing^ 



HOMILETIC OUTLINES ON THE SECOND 
EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS, 



INTRODUCTION. 

7his second epistle was written by Paul soon after the first, while he 
esided at Corinth, probably about the year 53. The style of the two 
rpistles and the subjects treated are very similar. The good which 
he Apostle recognised and commended continued to develop in the 
!!hurch, and the error against which he warned assumed a more 
langerous shape. Certain allusions of the writer in the former epistle 
o the second coming of Christ had been wrongly interpreted, and 
lumbers were neglecting the ordinary duties of life under the wild, 
ond fancy that that event would immediately happen. The practical 
irifl of this epistle is therefore to encourage the Thessalonians to 
aaintain an ardent and lofty piety in the midst of suffering for the 
ruth, and to rectify the mistaken opinions that were afloat concerning 
he second coming of Christ, showing how there must be first a ter- 
rible and wide-spread manifestation of the power of evil. 

PHASES OF APOSTOLIC GREETOJO. 

" Paul and Silv anus and Timotheus, unto the Church of the Thessalonians in 
God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ : Grace unto you and peace, from God 
Dur Father and the Lord Jesus Christ" — i, i-2. 

Under this heading we have already treated upon the Apostle's 
formula of salutation at the beginning of the first epistle (See Lay 
Preacher, 1874, p. 145). 

CONGRATULATORY FEATURES OF A PROSPEROUS CHURCH. 

** We are bound to thank God always for you, brethren, as it is meet, because that 
your faith groweth exceedingly, and the charity of every one of you all toward each 
other aboundeth : So that we ourselves glory in you in the Churches of God for, 
your patience and faith in all your persecutions and tribulations that ye endure.'' — 
h 3-4- 

We have here a suggestive example of the Apostolic method of 
dealing with a church in which the incipient elements of error were 
beginning to operate. He applauds first what is really good, and then 
faithfully, almost fiercely, warns of the threatening evil. He who 
would efiectually rebuke must first learn how to tenderly sympathise. 
These verses indicate what are the congratulatory features of a pros- 
perous church, 

I. — ^There is a vital AND PROGRESSIVE FAITH. " Your faith 
groweth exceedingly." Faith feeds on truth ; and all truth leads to 
and unites with God, its source. A living faith can only be sustained 
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by a living truth ; and where there is life there will be growth. We 
are ruled by our beliefs : if they are wrong, our track is wrong, our 
life a mistake, our energies wasted. The faith of the Thessalonians 
was so real, so vivid, so vitalising, so deeply rooted in the quickening 
soil of Gospel truth, that it flourished with tropical luxuriance. The 
doom of a church is sealed when its faith is dead and its creed inert. 
It is like a fossil in the grasp of a fossil — a museum of dry, bony, 
musty remains. 

II. — ^ThERE IS A RECIPROCAL AND EXPANSIVE CHARITY. " And the 

charity of every one of you all towards each other aboundeth." Love 
is the fruit of the Christian spirit, and the proof of its genuineness. It 
should be manifested to every believer in Christ. The love of a 
common Saviour, and the sharing in a common suffering, tend to 
intensify mutual esteem and affection. The prayer of the Apostle on be- 
half of the Thessalonians was fulfilled (i.Thess. iii, 12)— an encourage- 
ment to pray on behalf of others. Where charity abounds there is 
mutual forbearance with one another's faults and frailties, the absence 
of suspicion and jealousy, no tendency to pass harsh and rapid judg- 
ments on the conduct of others, a disposition to think the best of each 
other, to share each other's trials and bear each other's burdens. 

III. — There is a patient fidelity under suffering. "Your 
patience and faith in all your persecutions and tribulations that ye 
endure." These trials began with the first planting of the Gospel in 
Thessalonica, and seemed to have continued without cessation. The 
Jews were the principal agents and instigators, stirring up the f)opu- 
lace against the Christians, and rousing the suspicions of the magis- 
trates, who were specially jealous of religious innovations (Acts xvii, 
5-8). Their faith made them patient and uncomplaining under the 
pressure of affliction ; they believed the Gospel was still the power of 
God unto salvation, though their profession of it brought on them 
sorrow and suffering. The former warnings and teachings of the 
Apostle were hot in vain: their faith ti-iumphed over persecution. 
Suffering is the opportunity for patience and the test of faith. Troubles 
come not alone, but are like chain-shot, or like the billows of the sea, 
linked one to another, each succeeding blow being more destructive 
than the other. Patience without faith is simply dull, stupid, stoical 
endurance. It is faith that renders the soul invincible and trium* 
phant. 

IV. — There is ample ground for apostolic gratitude and 
COMMENDATION. "We are bound to thank God always for you, 
brethren, as it is meet ; so that we ourselves glory iii you in the 
Churches of God." Even the enemies of the Church are sometimes 
constrained to admire and applaud the spirit of harmony, the affection 
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and enterprise which characterise its members. It is also encouraging 
to have the approbation and good word of the ministers of God, 
especially of those who have been instrumental in converting men to 
the truth ; but no Church could command the respect of the good if 
it did not first secure the smile and blessing of God. The Apostle 
thanks God as the great Giver of all the grace which he rejoices to 
see has done so much for the Thessalonians. God had wrought this 
work of faith, and love, and patience in their hearts, and He would 
make it prosper and increase. He had put this fire in them, and 
v'ould make it burn ; He had laid this leaven in the dough or meal of 
heir hearts, and He would make it heave and work till the whole was 
eavened. 

The Apostle felt it at once his duty and joy to thank God on their 
ichalf, and to boast of their attainments to others. ** We are bound 
o thank God always for you, as it is meet : we ourselves glory in 
^ou in the Churches of God." It is a noble, Christ-like spirit to 
ympathise with the sufferings and rejoice in the prosperities of the 
Dhurch. A cheery word, a simple, hearty prayer, an act of sympathy 
Mid kindness, will do much to animate and encourage the struggling 
Deople of God. One lively Church is the means of rousing the zeal 
»nd emulation of others. 

Lessons : — 

1. Vigorous Church life is the result of an intelligent and active 
^aith in the truth, 

2. Suffering is no sign of the Divine displeasure, but often a means 
of spiritual prosperity, 

3. Those who rejoice in the success of the Church are most likely to 
^hare in the blessings of that success, 

Geo. Barlow. 



NOTES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 



THE TRUE CONCEPTION OF GOD. 

" Our Father which axt in Heaven." — Matt, vi, 9, 

Our conceptions of the nature and character of God will affect the 
whole round of our lives. Especially will it influence our prayers. If 
we regard God merely as the great Supreme, distant and unsympa- 
thetic ; one who has set the mechanism of the universe in motion from 
which we have been evolved, and who " stands by to see it go ;" our 
prayers will be but languid utterances. We may cry out in our pain, 
but with very little expectancy of relief. . Or if we regard Him as aa 
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arbitrary monarch, unguided by justice or love, electing some of ffis 
creatures to salvation, and without reluctance consigning others ^^ 
eternal perdition " all for His glory," our prayers will be the abj^^scX 
hypocricies of sycophants and slaves, in whom all true manhood hm^ ad 
been destroyed. Or, if we hold the Pantheist's view, that God is BtDut 
an impersonal force, developing itself in myriad animate and inanim ^site 
forms, the sum of things, not their Creator, if we pray at all, we sl^^aiall 
only express our admiration of its wondrous energy, or bow before its 
mysterious and overwhelming potency as we would bow before ^he 
hurricane. It is only when we have a true conception of God that we 
can pray as we ought. That of "our Father in heaven" will al-^one 
awaken the deepest emotions of our nature — our affections^ our tevere^^iu, 
our trusty all of which are necessary in the fullest outflow of the sowJ to 
God. Christ did not here reveal this conception of God. It 
known by the race before His coming. The Jews occasionally gras" 
this idea of God (see Deut. xxxii, 6 ; i Chron. xxix, 6 ; Ps. Ixviii, 
ciii, 13 ; Is. kiii, 16 ; Mal. i, 6) ; but generally they regarded Him. 
" the Eternal," " the Most High," " the Lord of Hosts,' " the everlast: 
King." The heathens, too, spoke of God as the Father. " Now, althomr^^" 
the Christian notion of the Divine paternity be some way peculir — ^^ 
the evangelical patefaction, yet wheresoever God hath been ackn< 
ledged He hath been understood and worshipped as a father : the v^- 
heathen poets so describe their gods, and their vulgar names did ca^ 
Father in them as the most popular and universal notion." — Pearz:^ 
on the Creed, See also the illustrations he gives from Greek and 
writers. But there was not the same fulness of meaning in their 
of the word, as in that expressed by Christ. They meant princip^*- -^ ^ 
the generator or producer of all things ; using the word in the sense -^ 
which Young uses it in the following : — 

" First Father of effects ! that progeny 

Of endless scries : where the golden chain's 
Last link admits a period, who can tell ? 
Father of all that is or heard or hears ; 
Father of all that is or seen or sees 
Father of all that is or shall arise 
Father of this immeasurable mass 
Of matter multiform, or dense or rare, 
Opaque or lucid, rapid or at rest, 
Minute or passing bound I in each extreme 
Of like amaze and mystery to man." 

But Christ intended that we should attach a deeper meaning to tl»^^^ 
word than that. Man is more truly the child of God than the materi^^ 
universe. He has given man the same nature as Himself. He watched 
over him with true parental solicitude. He seeks to fill him with Hi^ 
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own spirit, to awaken childlike affections, and to make him a joy unto 
Himself for ever. This conception of God reveals — 

I. — ^The peculiar relation in which the divine being 

STANDS TO US. (i) In the creation of man it was seen that 

he was peculiarly the offspring of God. Nature rose into being 

at the fiat of God, man's soul was the outbreathing of His 

own nature. God is still the " Father of Spirits." Our bodies may be 

evolved by the processes of Nature, but the soul is an emanation from 

Himself. That God is our Father lies as an unuttered revelation in 

the deepest consciousness of all men. " Any one who has watched a 

J^oung child's heart, and seen how naturally and at once the little 

innocent takes in the thought of his Father which is in heaven, knows 

that it is not a strange thought — that it comes to a little child almost 

yy instinct — that his Father in heaven seems often to be just the thought 

^hich fills his heart most completely, has most power over him." — 

^ingsley. (2) We also bear the image of God. Sin has marred it, 

>^it the work of redemption is to restore it (Col. 3, 10; Eph. iv, 24). 

^e may see more of God in the higher qualities of our manhood than 

r^ all the operation of nature around us ; in the majestic meekness of 

^oses, the noble indignation of Elijah, the sublime self-forgetting 

^Xle^gy of Paul, in the justice of Aristides, the purity of Milton, the 

i>hilanthropy of Howard, than in all the blaze of suns, the grandeur of 

^<:eans, and the golden beauty of the flowers. Man is made *' after the 

imilitude of God." Was not the fullest revelation of God which this 

-srth has seen a man ? "I think of God from what I have known of 

CDving men and loving women." — Lady Augusta Stanley when dying, 

" Man is man's A. B.C. There's none that can 
Read God aright unless he first spell man : 
Man is the stairs whereby his knowledge climbs 
To his Creator.** — QuarUs, 

Xhere is a true anthropomorphism as well as false. A child should 
l^arn much of God by his earthly father. (3) God deals with us as 
^ith sons. We are corrected and trained as children. We are exposed 
1 pains and perils, which the lower orders of creation escape. A 
rnan does not place his domestic animals and servants under the same 
c:areful and severe discipline as he does his children. God is ever at 
Xvork seeking to develop the elements of a Divine manhood in man. 
-All His dispensations centre in the purpose to make man fully a par- 
t:aker of the Divine nature. (4) Man is the highest order of beings in 
this world. As a son in his father's house he has dominion. All things 
^re made for him ; he for his Father, God. God looks to him to 
reciprocate His affection. " God fills immensity with His presence, but 
■^vhat sympathy is there in space with the heart of God? What 
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fellowship is there[between the material universe and the affectionate 
heart of the great Father ? God cannot impart Himself to, or hold 
fellowship with space, eternity, material worlds, sentient existence, or 
mere rational life, but only to immortal spirit. Divine vitality— His 
offspring, man. Neither can space, duration, material worlds, sentient 
life, mere rational mind be made sympathetic with the Father heart of 
God. God is the Father of our spirits, and to prove Himself to be 
such is the end of all His doings, plans, purposes, desires, yearnings." 
—y. Cooper, He holds this peculiar relationship to this race. 

II. — ^ThE primal relationship in which the divine B.EIN& 

STANDS TO us. It is DOt that of Creator ; it was from His Fatherly 
heart of love that the idea of our creation came. It is not that of 
Master, for He does not call us servants, but sons. It is not that of 
Governor, for law was given because of transgression. This is often 
forgotten. The legal is exalted above the parental. Theologians have 
written their ponderous volumes on the one, and altogether forgotten 
the other. God has been defined as a being possessed of marvellous 
attributes without a heart. Our Lord exhibits the Divine Fatherhood 
as the centre of His theology. The government of a wise and loving 
Father is the highest we see on earth. This is how God would rule 
the world. Our sinfulness has hindered this. Man has lost the spirit 
of obedience. The calm order of a Divine family has been violated. 
Now " Thou shalt," and " Thou shalt not*' have to be uttered in his 
ear : but the time will come when this primal relationship will ^ 
realised, and all men will be gathered together in one spirit of ar<ient 
devotion to the great Father, obeying Him with loving hearts, ^^^ 
doing His will with reverential eagerness. Men do not natiii^"y 
realise this. Only as we receive Christ have we power to bec^"^^ 
the sons of God. The reception of Christ is the test whether ^^ 
value our birthright or not. Men are like some children, whonr»- ^^ 
have read of in novels, who have not known their fathers until "t^h^^ 
have grown to years of maturity, and then have strangely discov^^^ 
them in some person whom they have often met and trusted. ^^^ 
realise this Divine relationship to Him as they ought. T remember (yty^f 
while waiting in the streets of Newport, in Wales, a man came xmvX^^^ 
up to me in a state of great excitement, and, gasping for breath, ^^^^» 
" Have you seen him? Have you seen him ?" I said, " I do not kS^^^ 
what you mean." " My boy I my boy! " he cried, and ran on- 
perceived that he had lost his child. In a few minutes he came b^^^' 
hugging the little lost one to his bosom, his face wet with tears of J^^' 
and turning to me with a look I shall never forget, he exclaimed, " J'^ 
found him." I thought, as I stood there, " Does God love man U^^ 
that ? Does our heavenly Father crave thus passionately the retuit^ ^ 
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wandering children ? Does He thus rejoice over their return?" 
1 as I remembered our Saviour's teaching of the love of the Father ; 
:hat wonderful parable of the prodigal son came into my memory 
ould not but believQ that the love that I had just seen was only a 
It reflection of that infinite love of God's great Fatherly heart ; for 
Fatherhood is the archetype and fount of all human fatherhood; 
that with a yearning even greater than we can conceive does He 
r to enfold to His bosom every child of man. I have often tried 
valise, as I did that moment, God's great fatherhood. 
I. — ^We are to have this conception of god in our minds 

N" WE pray. 

This will give us confidence that He will hear us. A child knows 
the ears of his father are always open, but a wise child will always 
:iit to the superior wisdom of his father. 

This will lead us to open our innermost souls to God. We shall 
ssured of His sympathy in our failures, our doubts, our secret 
rgles, and of His pardon for our sins. Like a key of love, it will 

every secret chamber of our hearts. 

// will make our prayers exert a powtrful influence upon our lives, 
e we just spoken to God as our Father — What can harm us ? All 
?"s are under His control. " If I thoroughly appreciated these 
>vords of the Lord's Prayer, Our Father which art in heaven^ and 
y believed that God, who made heaven and earth, and all creatures, 

has all things in His hand, was my Father, then should I certainly 
-lude with myself that I also am a lord of heaven and earth, that 
ist is my brother, Gabriel my servant, Raphael my coachman, and 
he angels my attendants at need, given unto me by my heavenly 
ler to keep me in the path that unawares I knock not my foot 
nst a stone." — Luther. Will it not stimulate us to obedience ? 
tnitate Him ? Children are the mirrors of theii: parents ; ought we 

to mirror God ? Will it not also lead us to be resigned to His 
'when He corrects us, or places us in circumstances of trial ? 

it not make us zealous for His glory ? Will it not take away 
gether the feart of death ? Death will be but going to our Father 
eaven, whose presence we have daily delighted ourselves in, and 
se heavenly nature has been imparted to us. The believer is 
tnething like a ) oung gentleman at school." The time of his 
Ltion comes, and his father says, " I will send for you, and you 
I come home." The young man has got everything packed up, 

expects his father's servant to come ; he looks out of the window, 

he says, " Is my father's servant coming ? Oh, yes ; yonder I see 
father's pale horse; I know it well enough. My father's servant is 
ling." And when the servant comes, on the pale horse, does he 
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feel sick ? No ! He goes round to his poor schoolfellows, and shaken 
hands, and says, " Farewell ; I shall be glad to see you at my father's^ 
house. I shall be glad to welcome you home. I shall see my father, 
my mother, and my companions." — Dawson, So it will be with those 
who cherish this conception of God in their prayers. Death will be 
going home to see our Heavenly Father, and to dwell in His presence 
for ever. 

All may realise this glorious sonship. God is always acting as a 
father towards us. How are we acting towards Him ? We may not 
have a true conception of Him. One of the greatest sins of our lives 
may be, not acting towards God as, being our Father, He has a right to- 
expect of us. 

W. Osborne Lilley. 
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GOD'S GENTLENESS. 

*' Thy gentleness hath made me great.** — Ps. xviii, 35. 

Gentleness, when applied to God, means His love and care for us — 
I. — In natural providence. 

1 . Man alone sinned, 

2. Man demands more care from God, Greater capacity for r^' 
ceiving than any other created thing. 

3. All other things cared for in subservience to man, 

II.-*-In the nature and life of CHRIST (John iii, 34 ; xiVj 9 » 
I Tim. iii, 16 ; Phil, ii, (iyi), 

III. — In the INDWELLING AND WORKING OF THE HOLY S^^^^ 

(Is. Ivii, 15). This indwelling and working is manifested in t»^^ 
ways — 

1. In vital action dnd union of spirit with believers (John xiV» ^ ' 
17; I Cor. vi, 19; Eph. ii, 22). 

2. In the manifestation of God to believers by the Spirit (Joht*. ^ ' 

2,3). 

3. In the Divine impress on the believers character. 

Observe : — How know ? (Is. Ivii, 1 5 ; Ps. cxxxviii, 6 ; John xiv, ^3/' 

The late David Thomas, B.-A- 



THE PRECIOUSNESS OF CHRIST'S BLOOD. 

" The precious blood of Christ** — i Pet. i, 19. 

I. — Precious in its intrinsic value. It is that of the inearth 
Son of God. " It speaketh better things," &c. 
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I. — ^Precious in the sight of god. Since it is — 
[. The blood of His own co-equal Son, 
2. The price paid for human redemption. 
[II. — Precious to sinners. By it we are — 

1. Made nigh (Eph. ii, 13). 

2. Forgiven (Rom. iii, 25 ; Col. i, 14). 

3. Sanctified (Heb. xiii, 12). 

Henry Ascott^ 



"The precious blood of Christ.*' — i Pet. i, 19. 

[. — ^Why is it precious? 

1. Because it is Divine. 

2. // was innocent, 

3. The price of our redemption, 

4. Because of its cleansing pow^r (i John i, 3). 
II. — To whom is it precious ? 

1. Not to devils^ nor lost spirits. 

2. Nor to the impenitent^ nor backsliders. 

3. But to awakened sinners ^ and 

4. To every true believer. 

III. — ^When is it precious ? 

1. At the moment of justification. 

2. When the soul is sanctified to God. 

3. In all the changes of life. 
4« In sickness and in dectth. 

Application : — (i) What do we all need ? (2) To what should we- 
look ? (3) In what should we all trust ? (4) Have you an interest 
this " precious blood ? " 

J. Cautherington. 

GOD'S GREAT GIFT. 

" God so loved the world," &c. — ^John iii, 16. 

rs verse is one of the brightest gems to be found in the Scriptures.- 
tisider — 

• — ^The gift of god's love. " He gave His only begotten Son." 
Vas — 

- * An inestimcible gift. 
^. A free gift. 

tl. — ^The object of god*s love. " The world," the whole family 
i^ian. 

tll. — ^Thb purpose of that love. " That whosoever believeth/' 
'• Man's salvation spoken of — 
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1, Negatively. " Should not perish." 

2. Positively. " But have everlasting life." 

Salvation is also referred to, as to {a) Its universality, '* whoso- 
ever ; " a precious word, {p) Its terms, " believeth." 

W. H. Seddon. 



CHRISTIAN SACRIFICE. 

" I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the merdes of God, that ye present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable 
service.'* — ^Romans xii, i. 

We have here an exhortation to consecrate ourselves to the Lord. If 
we read through Paul's life we shall see that he not only gave precepts 
to others, but he followed them out himself. His whole life was a 
proof of his devotion and consecration to the Master (See 2 Cor. xi, 
23-28). 
1. — Consider the sacrifice, — What it is. 

1 . // is a living sacrifice, 

2. It is a holy sacrifice, 

3. // is a complete sacrifice, 

4. It is a voluntary sacrifice, 

II. — Consider the sacrifice, — What it incurs. 

1. A full surrender of the whole body, and the devoting of each 
member to the Lord, 

2. Abstinence from every fleshly lust, 

3. Abstinence from everything which will not bring ghry to God, 

4. A knowledge of God^s will and determination to follow it. 

III. — This sacrifice is a duty incumbent upon every christian. 

1. Because of God's mercies, {a) Gospel mercies; (h) temporal 
mercies ; {c) spiritual mercies. 

2. Because it is acceptable unto God, 

3. It is your reasonable service. 

W. J. Harris^ 



THE WOMAN WHICH WAS A SINNER. 
Hints for a Cottage Reading. 

Luke vii, 36-50. 

I. — ^Approach to christ (Verses 36-38. Consult also Rom. v, 
2 ; Eph. ii, 18 ; iii, 12 ; Heb. x, 19). 

II. — Refuge in christ (Verses 39-43.) Christ shielded ^ 
woman from censure. (See also Rom. iii, 24-26; v, 9; viii, S3f ^ 
Cor. vi, 11). 
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III. — Acceptance ^with christ (Verses 44-47. See also Isa. 
Iv, 6, 7 ; Luke xviii, 13 ; Prov. xxviii, 13 ; i John i, 9). 

IV. — Forgiveness and peace through christ (Verses 48-50, 
5ee also Acts v, 31 ; xiii, 38 ; Eph, i, 7 ; Rom. v, i). 



THE GOOD AND THE RIGHT WAY OF LIFE. 

" Only fear the Lord and serve Him in truth with all your heart ; for, consider 
5-w great things He hath done for you." — i Sam. xii, 24. 

EM ARK the importance of having definite plans of action. 

I. — ^The good and the right way of life begins with fearing 
it xoviNG THE LORD. ** The beginning of wisdom." Of what 
>es it consist — 

I . Desire His favour. 

2 . Dread His displeasure, 

3 * Regard His excellences, 
-4. . Gratitude for His benefits, 

U. ^ThE GOOD AND THE RIGHT WAY OF LIFE IS TO SERVE GOD. 

^ ^ In truth, (a) a sincere desire to know His will ; {b) a sincere 
'Sire to do His will. 

^ . With all your heart, {a) Whole soul ; (^) Prompt obedience. 

III. — The GOOD and right way of life will bear consideration. 

xxien would only Think {a) of the great things He hath done, it 
^vild prompt gratitude ; {b) the great things He hath done for you; 
^ diVid promised to do, 

IV. — The good and right way of life is " reasonable." {a) 
C^Tcy calleth for duty ; {b) Deliverance commandeth obedience. 

"V. — Considerations like these should lead men with all their heart 
">^ci in truth to serve and love Him, and then the rich rewards of time 
^d eternity will follow as natural as harvest follows seed time. 

John W. Kirton, LL.D. 



THE GREAT PHYSICIAN. 

**Is there no balm in Gilead; is there no physician there?" — ^Jer. viii, 22. 

^itiGiNALLY addressed to the Jews, these words may be applied to us. 
I.— 'The disease. Sin. 

1. All are affected by it. ** There is none that doeth good, no, not 
^J:ie"(Ps. xiv, 3). 

2. Its seat is the heart. (Matt, xviii, 20 ; Jer. ii, 21, 22 ; xvii, 9.) 

3. // spreads. From the inner to the outer life; defiles others;; 
evil communications." 
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4. Its symptoms are numerous. Impaired sights loss of appetite, 
deafness, dumbness, spiritual paralysis. 

5 . Unless cured it ends in death . 
II. — ^The great physician. Jesus Christ. 

1. He has infinite skill and power. He has walked the moral 
atmosphere of this world, and knows the seat of the disease. 

2. He has infinite tenderness. "He doth not affict willingly." H© 
is the good Samaritan (See also Heb. iv, 1 5). 

3. His remedy is a never failing one. His own sacrifice for sin. 

4. His terms are easy, " Without money and without price." 
Application. — ** Why is not the health of the daughter rf n:»-7 

people recovered ? " 

1 . Some do not feel their need. 

2. Others doubt His power or willingness to save, 

3. Some despair of God's mercy, 

4. But " He is able to save to the very uttermost,'*' 

W. 






THE PLATFORM. 



THE EARLY MISSIONARY SPIRIT. 

My subject shall be, the spirit that characterised the early Christian^^- 
in their aggressive missionary work. It is clear that if we woul^ ^ 
share in their success we must emulate their spirit. Three thing"^^ 
marked their life and action. 

1. They believed profoundly in the truth. No doubts as to th^-* 
reality of the Gospel weakened the force of their message. They spok^^ 
with the authority that arises from conviction. Their motto was^,^^ 
'* We believe, and therefore speak." Christianity was to them a 
imbued with vital force ; the Gospel was " the power of God 
salvation." 

2. They knew the value of the truth from personal experiena, -^' 
It was because they had themselves found the Saviour that they we 
so anxious to lead others to him. ** That which we have heard anc 
seen, and our hands have handled of the word of life." 

3. They were remarkable for their spirit of prayer. They die 
nothing without seeking Divine help and guidance. They believed 
the great purpose of God, in the salvation of men, and it was thi^^ 
that inspired their petitions. They pleaded the promises. It was^^ 
doubtless, for prayer 'they were gathered at Pentecost; and it 
certainly in answer to their prayer that ** they spake the Word of 
with boldness" (Acts iv, 31). 
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Application. — ^These being their principles, need we wonder at 
their success? Continents yielded to them, and gigantic systems of 
superstition trembled and fell before them. If strong faith, and 
personal conviction, and fervent prayer thus availed them, are they not 
equally necessary to success, and equally certain to succeed now ? 



REVERENCE FOR THE HOUSE OF GOD. 

FOR A CHAPEL ANNIVERSARY. 

Commence by pointing out the diffence between reverence and 

superstitious regard. The building in which we are met is not to us 

what his " sacred shrine " is to an idolator ; it is but a place built of 

stone, and bricks, and timber ; yet it is God's house — the house of 

worship and of prayer. As such we esteem it, value it, and reverence 
it. 

1 . Because it is set , apart for the worship of God, He meets 
there with those who are gathered in His Name, and receives their 
praises, and listens to their prayers. 

2. Because it is the place where the Gospel is preached. Here 
the ignorant are taught, the careless warned, mourners are comforted, 
t>elievers are edified, and all are pointed to the Saviour. 

3- Because most, if not all of us, have hallowed associations 
^^th it. It was here our fathers worshipped. Here our parents 
brought us to be dedicated to Him, and here they led our feet in 
^^dhood. Here many received their first impressions, and here 
^any were bom again. 

4. Because of the spiritual privileges we have enjoyed here. 
buttons have instructed us ; the prayer meeting has strengthened our 
^th ; the commemoration of Christ's death has refreshed our spirits. 

Application. — Reverence for God's house implies that we value it 
^ghly; that which we value we are anxious to take care of, to 
preserve, to beautify, to adorn ? Ought we to *' dwell in ceiled houses, 
^^d this house lie waste ? " (Hag. i, 4). Sacrifices for the sake of 
^od's house may often be taken as a measure of our reverence for the: 
^od of the house. 



tiVE FOR Something. — Do good and leave behind you a monument 
^^ virtue that the storms of time can never destroy. Write your 
^^^xjtte in kindness, love, and mercy on the hearts of thousands you 
^Ouae in contact with year by year ; you will never be forgotten. No, 
yourname, your deeds, will be as legible on the hearts you leave behind. 
^ the stais of heaven. 



WORK AMONG THE YOUNG. 



DEAL GENTLY WITH THE LITTLE ONES. 

A child when asked why a cerbdn tree grew crooked, replied, '* Somebody tiod 
upon it, I suppose, when it was little.*' 

He who checks a child with terror, 

Stops its work and stills its song, 
Not alone commits an error, 

But a grievous moral wrong. 

Give it work, and never fear it, 

. Active life is no defect ; 
Never, never, break its spirit, 
Curb it only to direct. 

Would you stop the flowing river. 
Thinking it would cease to flow ? . 

Onward it must flow for ever : 
Better teach it where to go ! 



THE PATH OF THE JUST. 

Prov. iv, 1 8. 

The words of the wise should always command attention, and these 
are the words of the wisest of men. Notice — 

I. — The Path. Every one exerts an influence for good or evl 
The just are they who love God and do good. Their way through life 
is bright, " shining." You remember who said, " Let your light so 
shine." Those who serve God do this. 

II.' — ^The Progress. *' More and more.'* No standing still. We 
must go on improving, striving to grow wiser and better every day, 
'" The perfect day," when we are made *' like Him," for we shall see 
Him as He is." 

T. Heath, jun. 

We learn to climb by keeping our eyes not on the hills that He 
behind, but on the mountains that rise before us. 

The Power of Gentleness. — The grandest operations, both iB 
nature and grace, are the most silent and imperceptible. The shallow 
brook babbles in its passage, and is heard by every one ; but the 
coming on of the seasons is silent and unseen. The storm rages and 
alarms, but its fury is soon exhausted and its effects are partial and 
soon remedied ; but the dew, though gentle and unheard, is immense 
in quantity and the very life of large portions of the earth. And these 
are j)ictures of the operation of grace in the Church and in the sooL 



REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTES. 



Varied in style, yet all displaying considerable ability, are the sermons 
preached by Colonial and American Bishops attending the Synod, held 
at Lambeth, in 1878. (i). We have been particularly pleased with 
that on " The Power of the Cross and the Obligation it lays upon 
Believers" Qohn xii, 32), by the Bishop of Adelaide; and another 
entitled " Christ's life the only source of Life to Man " (Rom. v, 10}, 
by the Bishop of North Carolina. We have also to acknowledge the 
receipt of an ordinary number of " The Church of England Pulpit,"" 
containing three sermons, of more than average excellence; some 
reviews, correspondence, &c. 

** The Evangelist " (2) is issued weekly for distribution as a tract, 
*t IS. per I do copies. The volume for 1878 is neatly bound, and 
contains a very large number of short, pointed papers, many of which 
^ould serve as suggestive sermon outlines to lay preachers. 

In connection with the Metropolitan Tabernacle is an Evangelists' 
Training Class, of which the president is Mr. George Goldston. That 
^^ntleman has recently delivered a lecture to his class on the prepara- 
tion for speeches, &c., and has since published it in a separate form 
(3). If the lecturer had not endeavoured to accomplish quite so much 
^ one address, he would have done better ; but the advice given is 
Exceedingly practical, and is accompanied by illustrative examples of 
^tlines, which seem to have been sketched out on the black board 
^^ting delivery. 

Of pamphlets we have received the following : " John B. Gough : 
*e Man and his Work," by F. Sherlock, author of "Illustrious 
^stainers." Price id. Belfast : Mayne. This sketch fully sustains 
^5 author's reputation for accuracy, conciseness, and vigour. — " Lon- 
^<>n and its Religious Features" (London: Longley), is a handy guide 
^ all memorable sites and buildings, now or formerly devoted to 
^^cred persons and objects. Its cost is only id. — Mr. Seymour, of 
j^^ternoster Square, sends us a " Concise History of England" (2d), 
^y Uncle William, which is to form No. i of an elementary series of 
^Ucational works. The compilation is well done. 

A few months ago we had the pleasure of commending to the notice 

Ci) " the Pan-Anglican Extra Part of the Church of England Pulpit." Price 
*^* 6d. London : " Church of England Pulpit " Office, 160, Fleet Street 

C^) "The Evangelist." Vol. i. Price is. 6d. Glasgow : G. Turner & Co., 40, 
^Uchidiall Street. 

Cs) " How to Prepare Speeches, Addresses, Essays, Sermons, and Lectures." By 
^*'* G. Goldston* Price 3d. London : Buckmaster, 46, Newington Butts. 
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of our readers two volumes of Illustrations, one of prose and the other 
of verse, published by Mr. Dickinson. We have just received from 
the same publisher a third volume, which, in many respects, exceeds in 
value either of its predecessors (4). Mr. Bertram has already done 
good service by his " Parable, or Divine Poesy," a bulky volume issued 
several years ago ; by his work on the " Imprecatory Psalms," and by 
an excellent translation of CoquereFs " Preacher's Counsellor." In 
the present work he has carried out a happy idea most successfully. 
Some six thousand extracts from old and modern, authors are arranged 
tinder headings and sub-headings, which embrace all the chief topics 
likely to be handled by preachers, from '* Adversity" to " Worship.'' 
How varied these topics are may be inferred from the fact that a com- 
plete index to the book occupies about fifty pages of small type. To 
give some idea of the arrangement we turn to the head of " Faith," 
under which we find nine sub-headings : — i, its nature ; 2, its necessity; 
3, its preciousness ; 4, saving faith;. 5, proof of its reality; 6, weak 
faith; 7, must be strengthened; 8, its relations to other faculties, 
emotions, and graces ; 9, in what sense it is to cease. Each of these 
again are further sub-divided ; for example, under " saving faith" we 
have its nature, its object, necessarily personal, how exercised, how it 
justifies, and in what sense it is the gift of God. From these speci- 
mens it will be seen that the framework of the volume constitutes a 
complete outline of theology, and the compiler has, with immense 
labour, brought together illustrative passages from every school of 
theological thought. The price may appear high, but for a closely 
written work of more than 800 pages it is in reality exceedingly low, 
and the country preacher, who adds it to his present store of books 
will be virtually buying a whole library at once. 

Since Cheever's work on Bunyan we have met with nothing better 
than Nourse's lectures on the " Pilgrim's Progress" (5). The author 
is an American minister, hitherto, we believe, unknown to English 
readers ; but we shall be glad to have more from his pen. We hope 
to turn this book to good account in our own pulpit preparation. 

Comparatively few preachers have any idea of the wealth of illustra- 
tive quotations to be met with in Shakspeare's works. Prejudice pr®" 
vents many from reading the writings of our greatest English poet; 
but those who are above such narrowness will welcome Mr. Bullocks 
little work (6). The able editor of Hand and Heart h2LS impart^ 

(4) "A Homiletic Encyclopaedia of Illustrations in Theology and MoralS; 
Selected and arranged by the Rev. R. A. Bertram. Price 12s. 6d. London: B.*^* 
Dickinson. 

(5) " Twenty Plain Lectures on the Pilgrim's Progress.*' By Robert Noitfse» 
London: R. D. Dickinson. 

(6) "Shakspeare's Debt to the Bible." By the Rev. Chias. Bullock, BJ^ 
'London : " Hand and Heart" Offices. 
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considerable freshness to his theme, though (as he would be the first 
to admit) he has by no means exhausted it. He has but indicated 
the kind of research necessary to furnish every reader of Shakspeare 
with an almost infinite variety of passages most appropriate for use as 
illustrations of Divine truth. To quote the author's preface, Mr. 
Bullock's pages "suflBlciently show that, to a very considerable extent, 
the Bible moulded and guided the moral and intellectual teaching of 
Shakspeare. His writings are impregnated with the leaven of Revealed 
truth ; and this Divine element in his works is unquestionably one of 
the principal secrets of his widespread" and widespreading fame." 



ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Outside of Heaven. — " Where is hell ? *' asked a scoffer. " Any- 
where outside of heaven," was the answer. 

It is much easier to meet error than to find truth ; error is on the 
surface, and can be more easily met with ; truth is hid by great depths, 
and the way to seek it does not appear to all the world. 

The greatest man is he who chooses right with the most invincible 
resolution, who resists the sorest temptation from within and without ; 
who bears the heaviest burdens cheerfully ; who is the calmest in the 
storm, and the most fearless under menaces and frowns; whose 
reliance on virtue and on heaven is most unfaltering. 

It is not the best things — that is, the things which we call best — 
that make men. It is not pleasant things ; it is not the calm experiences 
in life. It is life's rugged experiences, its tempests, its trials. The 
discipline of life is here good and there evil, here trouble and there joy, 
here roughness and there smoothness, one working with the other ; and 
the alternations of the one and the other which necessitates adaptations,' 
constitute a- part of that which makes man a man, in distinction from 
an animal which has no education. 

Is Christ in the House. — The Rev. Dr. Nettleton, while passing 
the residence of a gentleman in one of his walks, went up to the door 
and knocked. A young woman came to the door, of whom he in- 
quired, " If Jesus dwelt there ? " Quite astonished, she made no reply. 
Again he asked, " Does Jesus Christ dwell in this house ? " '* No, 
sir," she said, and she invited him to come in. " Oh, no," said he 
very sadly ; " if Christ is not here I can't come in," and then turned 
and went away. The next time he preached, ayoimg woman met him 
as he was leaving the church, and, with tears in her eyes, asked if he 
remembered inquiring at a house if Christ dwelt there. " Yes," said 
he, " I do." " I am that person," said she, '* of whom you inquired^ 
and your inguijy has httn blessed to my soul.'* 



PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 



Back Numbers Wanted. — ^Will any one send to the Editor the Lat 
Preacher for Febraary, November, or December, 1877 ? FuU price^ 
remitted in return. 

Lectures. — I shall be happy to correspond with secretaries and 
others, and arrange for the delivery, after the ist of September next, cy- 
lectures in connection with Mutual Improvement Societies, or on b^J^ 
half of School or Chapel Funds. List of subjects and terms on appl-^' 
cation. 

To Sunday School Unions. — I have recently prepared a lecture 
" The Teacher's Pencil, and How td Use It," and shall be happy 
arrange for its delivery in any part of England on very easy terms. 

The Temperance Worker. — I shall be ready to send a specimi 
number of the Temperance Worker to any one forwarding a directe^^ 
half-penny post wrapper. Also to forward back volumes of the Work^^ 
(each complete in itself) at the following reduced rates, post free :- 
Cloth copies, is. 6d. each; paper copies, is. 

It will afford me much pleasure to correspond personally with 
reader who is willing to assist in promoting an increased circulation*^ 
or forward handbills for distribution. 

Great Barr, Birmingham, Frederic Waqstaff. 



Contributions in the shape of terse, suggestive outlines are solicite(^ - 
but correspondents will please to study brevity, and to write on orr 
side of the paper only. 

All Literary Communications should be addressed to the Editor- 
Rev. F. Wagstaff, Great Barr, Birmingham. 

Books for Review may be sent to the Editor, or may be left at tl 
Office of the Publisher, 39, Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 



The Lay Preacher Volume for 1879, containing the numbers fc 
1878, printed on thicker paper, and handsomely bound, is still on sat — - 
and may be had post free from the Publisher for 3s. 6d. 

The Theological Quarterly says : " This is one of the cheape= 
homiletical publications we know of, and must be invaluable to 
class for whom it is intended ; " and the Fountain says : ** It is wi 
worthy the attention not only of lay preachers, . but of preachers 
all kinds." 

The Monthly Numbers will be sent post free for twelve months 
receipt of P.0.0. for 2s. M. 

3g, Warwick Lane, London. F. E. I^nglit-' 



THE LAY PREACHER. 



SERMONS FOR THE SEASONS. 



LAY Preachers, even more than settled pastors, have it in their 
power to turn to account in the pulpit the varied experiences 
of life, the lessons of the seasons, and the religious aspects of public 
and social life. Three particular ways of doing this occur to us as we 
write. In the first place, there are the Lessons of the Harvest 
Field. In August and September, many of our readers journeying into 
the country to their appointments, will " look on the fields white already 
to harvest." , Advantage should be taken of these times to direct the 
attention of village congregations especially to the lessons of deep 
spiritual import which the growing and ripening com suggests. Not 
to make any pretence of an exhaustive list of texts, we may refer to 
the following as suitable for such purposes : — Gen. viii, 22 ; Ex. 
xxiii, 16; I Sam. xii, 17; Prov. x, 5; Isa. ix, 3 ; Jer. v, 24, 
viii, 20 ; Joel iii, 13 ; Matt, ix, 37 ; xiii, 30 ; Luke x, 2 ; John iv, 35, 
&c. Nor should we be content with pulpit references to these and 
kindred themes. Preachers of the Gospel in country places might pro- 
fitably urge upon their agricultural hearers the duty of recognising the 
Giver of all Good, and of honouring Him in the harvest field. As an 
illustration of our meaning, we may cite the following interesting in- 
cident, which we have just met with in an old volume of the Sunday 
at Homey in the shape of a quotation from a book entitled " The 
Christian Farmer " : — 

'* Can I ever forget (says the writer) the yearly scene in Mr. Last's 
harvest-field ? On the ripe and golden grain telling it was time to put 
in the sickle, intimation was given me that on such a morning at such 
an hour, if God permitted, my presence was required in. the harvest- 
field. I attended at the time named, and found myself in a group of 
twelve or fifteen men and lads, with their master at their head, waiting 
to commence the gathering in of the harvest. But on that farm, the 
Lord of the harvest must first be honoured ere any sickle be put in. 
All heads were uncovered as the hymn was given out, and we raised 
our united voices emulative of the lark who was carolling on high, in 
praise to Him who had covered the valleys so thick with com that they 
laughed and sang. Prayer was then offered that God might strengthen 
the hands of the reapers, and preserve them from all evil both of body 
aftd soul. On rising from our knees the sickle w^s presented to me- 
I first put it into the corn, and then in every direction they spread, and 
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busily bent to their pleasant task, going forth in the name of the Lord. 
Thus the hallowing influence of that good man extended to all he un- 
dertook. I have been assured by one who worked for him for many 
years, that he ' never knew an oath to have been sworn on that farm.* 
And although it is most likely that at times profane language did breaks 
forth from some of the many who were employed by him, yet 
testimony at least proves the general restraint put even upon the 
godly whilst labouring on the land of one who feared the Lord." 

Another subject calling for special attention in the pulpit is 
Claims of the Prince of Peace. For the last three or four 
the air has resounded with little else than battle cries. On all sides 
have had "wars and rumours of wars." We who believe in 
Gospel the very core of which is " peace on earth, good^^v^ill 
to men," ought not to be deterred by the nonsense sometimes talk.^^d 
about keeping politics out of the pulpit. If political parties, whetlm^ 
Conservative or Liberal, teach and practise principles that will x^.ot 
bear handling in the pulpit by Christian men, it is a pretty clear pro^ 
that such principles ought to be denounced from the pulpit as dis- 
honouring alike to God and man. It is about time, however, tlm-^ 
preachers, of whatever political party they may be, should speak o^^^ 
plainly in support of the God-inspired truth that " righteousn^-^^ 
exalteth a nation." It is to the honour rather than to the discredit of * 
preacher when he applies the truths of God's Word to the circumstanc^^^^ 
of daily life ; and the events of the last few months have been specially 
suggestive of the importance of giving heed to the subject of peaa 
We may state that any one who wishes to procure special informatioi 
with a view to the preparation of one or more sermons on this topic, 
may obtain pamphlets and tracts free on application to the Secretary ol 
the Peace Society, 20, New Broad Street, London, E.G. 

Nor should the claims of Temperance be overlooked. Why is not 
this subject more frequently noticed from the pulpit ? Is it because the 
people do not care to hear about it ; we believe not ; for, if we may 
judge from our own experience, congregations listen attentively, and -^^ 
even eagerly, to the declaration of sound doctrine as to the evils oC^^ 
intemperance and the duty of Christians in relation thereto. We hav< 
ourselves preached a good many Temperance sermons, especially dur- 
ing the last seven or eight years, and we do not recall to mind a sin] 
instance in which any serious difficulty has arisen either before or 
either on the part of church oflBlcers or members. The subject 
for judicious handling. But then that is true also of every spedi 
theme. It may not be out of place here to give a brief outline for 
Temperance and harvest sermon in one, taken from the Ten^perai 
JfWker: — 




\ 
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"Thoa visitest the earth and waterest it," &c. — Ps. Ixv, 9-13. 

I. The GENERAL GOODNESS OF GOD. — Visiting the earth in rotation 
seasons ; " seed time and harvest," etc. 

II The GREATNESS OF HIS RESOURCES. — " The river of God which 
full of water ! " not like Elijah's brook which dried up. 

III. The variety of his benefactions. — "Corn!" "water;*' 
Dlesseth the springing thereof." 

IV. The perpetuity of his blessings. — " Crownest the year." 

V. The right use of his gifts. — Com is given for food, not for 
son ; that it may be a blessing, not transformed into a curse. God 
es plenty for food, yet thousands have need, and many starve, be- 
se the good grain is wasted — nay, worse than wasted. Enough des- 
eed in this country alone to feed some millions of people. 

r any of our readers are disposed to avail themselves of suitable 
ortunities during the ensuing autumn and winter of preaching 
rions on the subject of Temperance, we shall be glad to hear from 
XX, a stamped directed envelope being enclosed if a reply is ex- 
ted. 



HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 



VII.— OF SIN, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

CContinued Jrom page 17 5. J 

• shall best understand the controversy from the actual words of 
disputants. " All good or evil (says Pelagius) for which we merit 

ise or blame, is not born with us, but wrought by us ; for we are 
U capable, not full, of each, and are begotten, as without virtue, so 
hout vice ; and before the action of his own will, that only is in 
n. which God put in him." Augustine, on the contrary, quoting 
Qaans v, 12, says, " Hereby is the young child guilty ; sin he has not 
done, but contracted, For that sin did not remain in the fountain, 

• \vent through not this or that man, but all men. The first sinner 
r^t sinners liable to death." It is plain that Pelagius denied natural 
>ravity, while Augustine asserted not only this but hereditary guilt. 
Pelagius admitted that man in his moral efforts both needs and 
sives the direct help of God. "Being able (he says), pertains to 
^, who bestowed it upon His creature ; but willing and doing are to 
>*eferred to man. Therefore in will and work the praise is due to 
^ ; but also to God, who by His will and work gave the ability, 
^ ^ways assists that ability by His grace in him who strives." " In 
^tere is free will equally by nature, in Chxislisoas ^jLoivfc \\. S&V^^^^ 
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ace/'- Augustine, on the other hand, spoke of the freedom ^^ 

nil as not only impaired but lost by the faD. It is *' a will, t '^M^^ 

; of its own choice." If good is to be done, the grace of G^^^^ 

it have the first place. " It goes before the unwilling, that he m^^^J 

. ; it follows the willing, lest he will in vain." " Not by law zrm^c 

:trine sounding from without, but inwardly and secretly, by - 

(ndrous and ineffable power, does God work in the hearts of mf=^i 

ti only the revelation of the true but the willing of that which i 

Dod." Evidently, Pelagius traced the various characters of men ^^ < 

ae determination of their own will, and Augustine to the presence 

ibsence of Divine Grace. 

From such premises the conclusion was inevitable, that the besta 
or withholding of grace must depend on the absolute sovereignty 
God. Augustine did not shrink from the issue. " God chose us 
Christ before the foundation of the world, predestinating us to 
adoption of sons ; not because by ourselves we would become 1lo>1j 
and spotless, but He chose and predestined us that we should be so» 
And this He did according to the pleasure of His will." To ev3.cie 
the obvious diflficulty that the non-elect were thus virtually predestinecf 
to evil, he introduced the term " reprobation" to describe their con- 
dition, as left alone to bear the just consequences of their sins. Other 
difficulties he strove to meet by cautions more practical than logical. 

Pelagianism Was formally condemned as heretical by the Genera/ 
Council of Ephesus (431) ; but the controversy was by no means 
ended. Augustinism was never recognized in the East ; but some 
monks of Adrumetum, in Northern Africa, so exaggerated its leading: 
features as to make God the author, by predestination, even of the sins 
of the wicked. Meanwhile John Cassian (432), abbot of MarseilleSf 
a disciple of Chrysostom, formulated a system known as the Massillian 
or Semipelagian, designed as a compromise between the doctrines of 
Pelagius and Augustine. Cassian regarded man as morally infirnor 
and needing the co-operation of Divine Grace with his own free will 
in order to his spiritual restoration. " It cannot be doubted that there 
are in every soul some seeds of virtue, implanted by the beneficence 
the Creator ; but unless these be quickened by Divine aid, they c? 
never come to perfection." That such aid was limited by predestir 
tion he altogether denied, calling the notion that God would save bu 
few " a huge sacrilege." But he conceded that some — ^though no^ 
who are saved — '* are drawn to salvation agamst their will." 

The opinions of Cassian were held, with slight variations, by Vir 
of Lerins (450), Laustus of Rhegium (475), &c. They were opf 
amongst others, by Prosper of Aquitane (450), and Fulgent 
jRi^p^ (S$i), the latter of whom so iai esL^^^eratcd the predef 
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ism of Augustine as to consign unborn infants to everlasting fire ! 
)Out 470 Semipelagianism was the prevailing doctrine throughout 
ance ; but in 529 the Synod of Orange formally sanctioned the 
Tories of Augustine, with the important reservation that " we do not 
lieve the rest [i.e., the non-elect] to be predestined to evil by Divine 
wer." 

This guarded Augustinism was adopted by Gregory the Great (604), 
d by him transmitted to later ages ; not, however, without some 
Ddifications. Thus he distinguishes between prevenient and sub- 
^uent grace ; the former is effectual, and at the same time co-opera- 
e; the latter is a means ** that we may not will in vain, but may be 
le to fulfil." In one place he seems to represent grace as irresistible, 
t not in others ; and certainly maintains that grace can be lost. He 
bulges in many wire-drawn speculations about the nature of sin ; 
stinguishing between sins, faults, and crimes. "Sin is doing ill, 
■-It is forsaking good." " None are without sin, but many are with- 
t: crime." " Sins only stain the soul, crimes kill it." Iniquity, im- 
-ty, &c., are modifications of sin. The source of all sin is pride, &c. 
The schoolmen, as might be expected, found ample scope for their 
5renuity in such questions as whether the sin of Adam or of Eve 
•s the greater ? What would have happened if Eve only had eaten 

- forbidden fruit, or if Adam had sinned before Eve was created ? 
igena (850) imagined that the distinction of sex was a consequence 

sin ! From the sixth to the sixteenth century the Bible narrative of 

- fall was usually taken as historical fact ; but some theologians 
deavoured, by allegorical explanations, to justify their opinion that 
lam's sin consisted in the awaking of carnal propensities. To this 
^selm (1109) replied, "Not to feel them, but to consent to them, is 
1.'' The great majority held that sin originated, not in the single 
t, but in the pride and disobedience of which it was the expression : 
Us John Damascene (750), " The deceiver beguiled the wretch with 
bope of godhead ; and, lifting him up to such a height of pride, 
Ought him down to the like depth of misery." The western 
eologians devoted immense pains to enquiry into the nature of sin, 
>oriously discussing whether it be something positive or negative. 
>elard (ii42)madeit to consist in a disobedient intention; while 
^selm affirms that " sin is nothing else than not to render to God 
is due." Nearly all these unpractical debates — in which the mystics 
-re as eager as the scholastics — appear to have grown out of neglect 

this obvious fact, that agreement and disagreement of the human 
11 with the Divine are both simply relations, and not actual things. 
"Throughout this period, as has been already stated, the Eastenv 
^urch retained its belief in human liberty, legax^vn^ oi\^vw^ €vsn. 
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merely as a weakening of the moral powers. But throughout the^ 
West the system of Augustine was dominant. Especially was thi^ 
t\fe case with Anselm (1109), Aquinas (1274), and the Dominicans 
as also with most of the mystics, who made much of the "entire 
depravity" of fallen man. Similar were the views of the " Reformei:^ 
before the Reformation," such as WyclifFe (1384), Wessel (1489^ 
and Savonarola (1498) ; the latter, speaking of the posterity of AHa^^^ 
antec;edent to actual sin, says, '* They have no reckoning of fault, 
they lack not guilt." Abelard (i 142), on the contrary, regarding C( 
sent as entering into the very nature of sin, evaded the doctrine 
original sin altogether, without formally denying it. Duns Sc( 
(1302), and the Franciscans generally, leaned towards the Semip^^Sj 
gianism of Cassian. 

During this period there grew up a distinction between mortal ^uiq 
venial sins ; but very diverse opinions obtained as to the proper liixe of 
demarcation. According to Aquinas every sin is mortal if committee/ 
by one who is not in a state of grace, and every sin is venial if com- 
mitted by a faithful man. Others considered voluntary sins as mortal, 
and those which are involuntary as venial. Others, again, made the 
distinction coincide with that of more or less heinous transgression. 

T. G. Crippen. 

CTo he continued,) 



OUR COUNCIL CHAMBER. 



Outlines not Sermons. — Will our correspondents please remem- 
ber that we do not want sermons, but outlines. Several excellent 
communications (including one on the Parable of the Leaven) are 
useless, for want of attention to this. 

An outline is asked for by a subscriber on the passage, Luke vii, 
36-50. It is certainly a long text ; but possibly some one may be able 
to favour our friend with an exposition. 

Shorthand. — A perusal of Mr. Pitman's little book on ''Lectur- 
ing " (see " Reviews,*' on page 222), suggests to us the idea of recom- 
mending our readers to make themselves acquainted with at least the 
elements of shorthand, for use in taking notes of what they hear or 
read. By far the best system is Mr. Isaac Pitman's " Phonography 
which is easily learned without the aid of a personal teacher; al* 
though, of course, there are advantages connected with attendance 
upon a class conducted by a qualified master. Any one who wishes 
to commence the study should obtain the ** Phonographic Teacher . 
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I 6d.), the " Key " (6(1.), and the " Phonographic Copy Book " 
, which may be ordered of any bookseller, or obtained by post of 
?. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, London. For a complete ex- 
on of the system, the " Manual of Phonography " may be ob- 
i for IS. 6d. One thing, however, is very necessary to be 
in mind. Neither phonography nor anything else worth 
ng can be mastered without pains. Patience, application, and 
/erance will succeed. Without them success is impossible. 
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BROADCAST THY SEED. 

Broadcast thy seed ; 
If thou hast aught of wealth to lend, 
Beyond what reason bids thee spend, 
Seek out the haunts of want and woe, 
And let thy bounty wisely flow ; 
Lift modest merit from the dust. 
And fill the heart with joy and trust ; 
Take struggling genius by the hand, 
And bid the striving soul expand. 
Where virtuous men together cling. 
To vanquish some unhallowed thing, 
Join the just league, and not withhold 
Thy heart, thy counsel, or thy gold. 
Thus to achieve some noble deed, 
Broadcast thy seed. 

Broadcast thy seed ; 
Although some portion may be found 
To fall on uncongenial ground. 
Where sand, or shard, or stone may stay 
Its coming into light of day ; 
Or when it comes, some noxious air 
May make it droop and wither there ; — 
Be not discouraged ; some may find 
Congenial soil, and nurturing vnnd. 
Refreshing dew, and ripening shower, 
To bring it into beauteous flower ; 
From flower to fruit, to glad thy eyes. 
And fill thy soul with sweet surprise. 
Do good, and God will bless thy deed ; — 

Broadcast thy seed ! 
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TO SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 

Remember these six " C's •/' Consecration, Carefulness, CalranssSy 
Cheerfulness, Courage, Constancy. 

I. — Consecration. Constrained by the love of Christ, you have 
given up yourself to Him and to His service. You. know He cared, 
and careth still, for the little ones, and you have consecrated yourself to 
this portion of His work. Acceptable service must be willing and whole 
hearted service. Hide none of your talents — use them to impro^ve 
them ; and " Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might: -'' 

II. — Carefulness. Let your every little word and deed besuchtt».^t 
the children shall feel that you care for them. Those who know most ^ 

• 

children, know that they are exceedingly quick of perception in th^-^^ 
respect. Even silent sympathies, looks of love, and secret prayers, au '^^^ 
never lost. Nay, they are the teacher's most powerful weapons. '^**^^ \ 
mustn't stay from schod, and please don't make me naughty, Janey ^' 
said little Mary, " for it makes teacher seem so sorry." Remembe^^^^' 
also, to be careful, lest in any way you should be sowing tares as well ^^^^ 
wheat. 

III. — Calmness. You will be tried. We are not all Jobs fc---**^ 
patience, and many little tempests of temper may bubble up. Cultivat^f^ - 
a calmness of demeanour and utterance. Never speak hastily or sharply^-^^/ 
it shows weakness, not strength. When alone, never let your wo: 
worry you. " Possess your souls in patience." You are everjnvhe 
exhorted " to work," nowhere " to worry." You were never conjmande- 
** to sow in tears ; " it is yours " to sow beside all waters ; " having sowir: 
be calm, and " ye shall reap if ye faint not." 

IV. — Cheerfulness. Young plants need sunshine. Go to you^^^^ 




work with a cheerful countenance. Children, more than adults, lool^ 
into your face to know your state of mind. Uninteresting looks ani 




uninteresting lessons are alike distasteful and hurtful to the young, 
little child one morning was eating her breakfast with a spoon, and th« 
sun shone in upon her little mess of broth, and as she lifted a spoonfi 
to her mouth, she said, " Mother, what do you think ? I have eaten ^ 
spoonful of sunshine." We recommend that diet to all Sunday Schoc 
teachers ; take a great many spoonfuls of sunshine into your nature^^ 
and let it shine in your face, and glitter in your talk. More of cheer:^ - 

ing and less of chiding is a happy rule. 

V. — Courage. Sowing, if we never look beyond it, is always a dis^^ "* . 
heartening work. You drop the tiny seed into the soil expressly that r -* . 
may die. You do. Why then faint ? " For it is not quickened except z 
die ? " You must therefore expect delays. Why then be discouraged -^^ 
Take " Courage," for your rallying cry. The great Husbandman wS^ ^'^ 
look after results. 
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VI. — Constancy. Let your consecration be constant ; your careful- 
ness constant ; your calmness constant ; your cheerfulness constant ; 
your courage constant. 

Joseph Durden. 



HELP FOR THE STUDY. 



THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 
Journey beyond Galilee (vii-viii, lo). 

" As the preceding division begins with the gathering together of 
the apostles unto Jesus, so does this with the assembling of His oppo- 
nents ; and in both there is the account of a departure from Galilee, 
followed by some remarkable miracles, and concluding with a return, 
when another multitude had been fed, from the eastern to the western 
side of the lake. After the statement of the controversy which led to 
the departure, some account is given of the first journey in which the 
ministry of Jesus extended to the Gentiles, three events being recorded : 
the cure of the child of a heathen woman, of a dumb man in Deca- 
polis, and the feeding of a multitude belonging to the same district. 
The narrative of St. Matthew agrees with this, the cure of the dumb 
man being omitted. In that of St. Luke the whole of this period is 
passed over." — (Godwin), 

I. — Contrast the gathering together of the apostles (vi, 30), and of 
the multitudes (vi, 55), with that of the Scribes and Pharisees. The 
scene is still Capernaum, and these zealots had travelled thither from 
Jerusalem expressly to watch and oppose Jesus. 

2. — -Those who seek an occasion for fault-finding will soon find one. 
Bad men are always the most censorious critics. 

3. — "Oft." The word thus translated is Tniy/*^ (P^g^^), and 
literally means with the closed hand or fist. The word was also used to 
signify a measure, the length from the knuckles to the elbow, and hence 
some have understood the reference here to the practice directed by 
the Talmud of washing the hands and arms up to the elbow. " Others" 
(says Doddridge)^ "explain it of holding up their hands closed while 
the water was poured upon them ; and I have nothing to object to the 
reasons they give for that interpretation." Dr, Morison says : — " The 
Rabbis enjoined that a double washing of the hands should be attended 
to before eating. In the first of the two the hands were to be held 
upward, that the polluted water might run off at the elbow. In the 
second, which purified the water of the first washing, the hands were 
to be held downwards." The same writer goes on to give at some 



I 
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length reasons for rejecting the rendering "oft," though found in I f^ 
Wycliife's translation, as well as those of Tyndale, Coverdale, Erasmus, I ^ 
and others ; and gives the preference to the sense of " diligently" or I '^ 
" carefully." " Just as some people speak of doing a thing ' with I ^ 
tooth and nail,' when they refer to an effort in which the eagerness oi \ ^' 
a vicious temper plays an important part ; so people in other circl^^ 
might be accustomed to speak of doing a thing * with the fist,' whe^ 
the thing had to be done energetically^ vigorously, and effectively—-^ 
almost pugilisticallyy as it were. That is Arias Montanus's wo:^^ 
(pugilatim). The washing was to be done as if hand were to center:^ 
with hand which should be cleanest." ^ 

4. — " The discipline of the Pharisees was no easy matter after a^^ * 
Do we sufiiciently consider that the men whom we hold in contem^^P 
put themselves to far greater trouble in maintaining their religiou-^^^ 
duties and scruples than we do ? Beware, lest contempt be mistake^^^ 
for spirituality ! This frequent washing of hands, this abstinence firon^-^ 
meat until the hands had been washed, this washing of cups and pot^ — ^ ^ 
brazen vessels and tables, this tithing of mint, anise, and cummin^^-*^* 
when put together, shows that the religious habits of ths Pharise^^ " 
were such as required time, patience, and constancy, and not a littL^ -^ ^^ 
self-denial. We have escaped the trouble; have we within us the spin:' 
of consecration of which all outward habits should be the sign ? 
we satisfied with mere sentiment, or do we endure hardness as goo* 
soldiers of Jesus Christ ? " — fDr. Parker J 

5. — Questioning is right when the motive is right; and every 01 
should be prepared to give a reason for what he does. " The eldei 
do not appear to have been any body or council of men, like the 
hedrim ; but learned men, who had made themselves notable 
doctors, or expounders of laws and customs." — fR. Watson J 

6, 7. — The passage quoted by our Lord in these verses, is Isa. 
13, and is cited according to the Septuagint version, which differs 
though but slightly, from the Hebrew. We are not to suppose ths^-^^^ 
Isaiah actually prophesied of the men to whom Christ was now sp( 
ing; indeed, a reference to the Old Testament shows clearly that tl 
prophet was assigning Jehovah's reason for punishing the Jews oitlu^^ 
day. But the description so aptly agreed with the character of i\c^ -'^^ 
men addressed that our Lord applies it to them. There are mi 
cases in which passages from the Old Testament are quoted in 
New by way of ** accommodation;" that is, to express some sense n^- 
intended by the original writer. 

8, 9. — " The charge brought against the Pharisees is supported t^ ^^ 
an example of their teaching, the introductory statement beir^-^°^ 
ironical. The second quotation from the law is added to show,! 
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great importance of the duty, the neglect of which was encouraged, 
and in some cases required, by traditional instruction. The law, re- 
quiring honour for parents, required contributions to their support and 
comfort. Tradition taught men how to evade this obligation. By a 
general consecration to the temple, of whatever might be useful to 
parents, it was made sacrilege to give anything to them ; for whatever 
was given to them was included in the vow. But what was withheld 
irom them had not been consecrated ; and a small offering would be 
sufficient for the general vow." — (Godwin.) 

lo. — The word "honour" is one that implies "support" as well 
as respect. See the use of it in i Tim. v, 1 7. 

II. — "Corban." Matthew uses the word "gift.*' The only difference 
is that, while he uses a Greek word, Mark uses Hebrew. " Corban, an 
offering to God of any sort, but particularly in fulfilment of a vow. 
The law laid down rules for vows, i, affirmative; 2, negative (Lev. 
xxvii; Num. xxx). Upon these rules the traditionists enlarged, and 
laid down that a man might interdict himself by vow, not only from 
using for himself, but from giving to another, or receiving from him 
some particular object, whether of food or any other kind whatsoever. 
The thing thus interdicted was considered as * corban.' A person 
might thus exempt himself from any inconvenient obligation under 
plea of corban.'' — (Smith's Bible Dictionary,) 

12. — ^The word " ought," should be *' aught." This misspelling 
occurs in several places, and is absurdly repeated in every copy of the 
Scriptures printed! This seems to be very much like "holding to 
the traditions of the elders." 

13. — " Let children learn, from the command which Christ has 
vindicated, to honour iheir parents by a tender care for them in their 
declining days ; remembering that as no filial duty and gratitude can 
ever fully repay our obligations to such friends, so an affectionate 
regard to them is a proper and necessary expression of our filial piety 
to the great Father of our spirits. Justly may He esteem His temples 
profaned, rather than ordained, by the most costly gifts which are the 
spoils of nature and the trophies of inhumanity." — (Doddridge.) " It 
is sacrilege to dedicate that to God which is taken away from the 
necessities of our parents and children ; and the good that this pretends 
to will, doubtless, be found in the catalogue of that unnatural man's 
crimes, in the judgment of the great day, who has thus deprived his 
own family of its due. To assist our poor relatives is our first duty, 
and this is a work infinitely preferable to all pious legacies and endow- 
ments." — (Adam Clarke.) 

14-16. — ^Turning from the Pharisees, Christ calls the people around 
him, and at once proceeds to teach them how rdigioa cQ\^&^&t^^Sk 
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:ward things, the same deep unrest in evil, the same upfiashing 
3 image of God. They are all equally, in the origin of their beii 
od's children. Some may not have discovered their birthright. Soi 
lay have wandered far in fleshly ami debasing lusts ; but in all, ui 
;ss they have thoroughly eradicated the Divine image by an awful 
istency in sin, making themselves " children of the devil," there is 
nner germ of Divine childhood, which the love of Christ in the hearts 
those who have realised their sonship in Him can fasten upon 
develop until it enables those who were aliens to the commonwealth 
Israel to enrol themselves among the brotherhood of the sons of G< 
It is only in the realisation of this truth that an universal brotherh( 
can come. 

I. — We must cherish the thought that god loves all men. 
is no respecter of persons. All are equallyloved, not with the same co 
placency, but with the same infinite pity and yearning desire for tt» 
salvation. No one can monopolise God. Many are very vile, 
" God can see the child through the dirt." 

II. — We must cultivate the love of all men. Some may aj^ar ^^-r- 
tremely unloveable. Some may repel our efforts to be brotherly, Sfmnd 
treat us with indifference and contempt, but we must strive to lo ^i^l 
through the prickly bush of evil and see the germ of Divine goodnc^^ 
within. " He that loves not his brother for deeper reasons than those 
of a common parentage, will cease to love him at all. The love th» st 
enlarges not its borders, that is not ever spreading and including, axid 
deepening, will contract, shrivel, decay, die. I have had the sons of txiy 
mother that I might learn the universal brotherhood. For there is a 
bond between me and the most wretched liar that ever died for tl^e 
murder he would not even confess, closer infinitely than that whi^^ 
springs only from having one father and mother.'' — G. Macdona/^* 
*' The old bonds of society still continue in a great degree. They diX^ 
instinct, interest, force. The true tie which is mutual respect, callinJS 
forth mutual, growing, never failing acts of love is as yet little know 
A new revelation, if I may so speak, remains to be made ; or rather tl 
truths of the old revelation in regard to the greatness of human natir^'^ 
are to be brought out from obscurity and neglect. The soul is to fc^^ 
regarded with religious reverence hitherto unfelt : and the sclent- 
claims of every being to whom this Divine principle is imparted are C^ 
be established on the ruins of those pernicious principles, both in Churc: 
and State, which have so long divided mankind into the classes of th — 
abject Manyy and the self -exalting Few." — C/ianning, It is only a^ 
we recognise the Divine creation in man, the undeveloped similitude C^ 
God, the childhood which God loves and is seeking to evoke fi^om \C 
carnal encasing, and strive to love it for the sake of God's love to uf 
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the gift of this spirit in Christ, can we truly take the church and 
world into our closets with us as we pray. If we love them that 
us," &c. (Matt. V, 43-48). 

CI, — We must PRAY FOR ALL MEN AS THE CHILDREN OF GOD. WcmuSt 

t)e selfish and narrow in our thoughts when we bow before Him. 
i possible to forget the clearest teachings of our religion while 
a.ged in its holiest duties. If at any time we should have large 
"tedness it should be in prayer. "And no man desires to be de- 
ed from his own selfishness, who in his very prayers when he ought 
s thinking least about himself alone, is thinking about himself most 
1, and forgetting that he is the member of a family, that all man- 
L are his brethren, that he can claim nothing for himself to which 
y sinner around him has not an equal right, that nothing is necessary 
:kim which is not equally necessary for every one around him : that he 
sll the world besides himself to pray for, and that his prayer for 
self will be heard only according as he prays for all the world be- 
.... The Lord's prayer teaches us this, when He tells us to pray 

' My Father,' but ' Our Father/ not * my soul be saved/ but 
y kingdom come,' not * give me,^ but * give us our daily bread/ 
* forgive me,' but * forgive us our trespasses,* and that only as we 
ive others : not ' lead me not,' but ' lead us not into temptation ; ' 
^ deliver me,' but ' deliver us from evil.' " — Kingsley, " When I 
about to pray the Lord's Prayer," says one who was much on his 
28, " I first of all think of my departed father, and of how kind he 
, and of the pleasure he took in giving to me. Next I figure to 
elf the whole world as my father's house, and then all the inhabi- 
s of Europe and Asia, Africa and America become, in thought, my 
hers and sisters. And God sits in heaven upon the golden throne 
stretches His right hand across the sea to the end of the earth, and 
His left filled with salvation and all good things, while the tops of 
mountains smoke around, and then I begin, ' Our Father which 
in heaven.' " — Tholuck. We should prepare ourselves in this way 
prayer. We should think of others, of our families, of the members 
le church in all their varied circumstances, of the different classes 
len and their varied temptations, of all nations in their diversified 
les of worship, their struggles and their delusions, and thus enlarge 
hearts as we approach the Universal Father. This will — 

Keep the spirit of brotherhood alive in our hearts. 

Lead us to practise the social virtues that tend to the well-being 
\ose around us, 

. It will destroy bigotry out of our hearts, God bears with men 
so should we. 

// will hinder the rising of the spirit of caste. 
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5. // «'/*// prevent unnecessary disputes, and envy, and bitterness 
(l Peter iii, 8-9 ; Eph. iv, 31, 32). 

6 . // will stimulate zeal for the well-being of others. 
We should never then act as if we believed Cain was right when he 

asked, " Am I my brother's keeper ? " 

Christ intended His church to be the germ of an universal brother' 
hood (John xxii, 21). The idea is seen realised nowhere else. Trae,. 
it is but imperfectly realised, for Christians do not live under the in- I ^^^ 
fluence of the sentiments which they utter when they pray. It is only | vr 
through the reception of Christ that we can become a true brother to 
all around us. His lova must smite the chord of self-love ; His cross 
must slay our selfishness; then we can understand the words oi 
John, '* Hereby perceive we the love of God, because He laid downH^ 
life for us, and we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren." 

W. Osborne LiLLKY-- 
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GOD ASKING FOR THE HEART. 

** My Son, give me thine hdart and let thine eyes observe my ways.*' — Pr- 
xziii, 26. 

These words are multum in parvo. This is what makes the Bible ^^ 
instructive and precious. We need not read chapter after chapter ^^ 
find out what God requires of us, but the whole of Evangelical religii 
is often found embodied in a single sentence. 

I. — The applicant. It is God who only has the right to ask 
our hearts. When our thoughts are fixed upon God rightly we thic::^^^^ 
of Him as being essentially holy, infinitely happy, whose blessedne^^^^' 
wisdom, and goodness can never be augmented or diminished. W::::^^^^^ 
possesses all the treasures of heaven and earth (Ps. 1, 10-12). "Whc::^^^^ 
only " hath measured the waters in the hollow of His hand, and met^^^ 
out heaven with the span,'* &c. (Isa. xl, 12). "Who is a God • ° 
knowledge, and by Him actions are weighed '* (i Sam. ii, 3.) " Heav^^^ ^^ 
itself, vast as we deem it, is merely His throne and earth His foo^^^--^ 
stool." ** He hath made us and not we ourselves. You He hathbougt'^ . 
with an inestimable price" (i Cor. vi, 19-20; Acts xx, 28; i Pet, -*• '' 
18 ; Rev. V, 9). He has a perfect right to that which He asks, and ^ 
we surrender it not we are culpable and guilty of the basest ingrat::::^^ 
tude ; nay, worse, we rob God and commit moral suicide (Ma^ i, t:^-^^/ 
Luke vi, 46). God does not deal harshly with man. He shows. H!^^^'^ 
claims ; that He requires nothing from us but that which is just ai — ^^^ 
right in itself and beneficial for us to yield. 
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11. — ^The addressed. Man ; who is dependent upon God for every 
iblessing, temporal, spiritual, and eternal. If we think of the infinite 
disparity that necessarily exists between God and man we are lost in 
astonishment at His stupendous condescension. He is self-existent, 
we dependent ; He is eternal and omnipotent, we the creatures of a 
day ; He is holy, true, and good, we are vile, false, and bad (Ps. xiv, 
1-3 ; Ps. liii, 1-4). We are as the " flower of the field," grass, '* worms,'* 
aay, worse, sinful and rebellious, proud and haughty, yet empty and 
impoverished, base, and yet ungrateful ; have " committed two evils " 
' Jer. ii, 13), are unthankful and disobedient, have provoked Him to 
His face, violated every command, 'have slighted and forgotten our 
Dest friend, have despised His authority and said, " Who is the Lord ?" 
:iave cast reflections upon His wisdom and goodness, and yet He has 
:iot left us. 

III. — God's attitude and relation. The attitude is that of a 
benignant friend, of patient entreaty (2 Pet. iii, 9). The relation that 
Df a loving father ; but while God addresses us as children, we cannot 
urall Him Father until reconciled by Christ Jesus. We may say 
* Have we not all one Father ? hath not one God created us ? *' (Mai. 
i, 10) ; but this cannot- bring peace. We have still a sense of guilt. 
We are prodigals, have forfeited our inheritance ; it is when we have 
repented of our sins, and cast ourselves upon His mercy through 
Christ, we are thus made nigh (Eph. ii, 13 ; Col. ii, 13, 14); then we 
are adopted (Gal. iv, 6, 7), and our joy in God (Rom. v, 11), and the 
Spirit attests the fact (Rom. viii, 16). 

IV. — The request. " Thine heart," that is, thy affections and 
love. It is the seat of affection, the spring of all actions ; hence, if 
the heart is pure, the speech will be chaste and the life upright ; but if 
it remains in its natural and degenerate state it can produce no good 
thing. " Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, adulteries," &c. 
{Matt, vii, 18 ; Mark vii, 21). The power to yield He gives : the act 
is ours. It is an awful power given to us that we can shut the door of 
our hearts against Him, and by our obstinacy keep it bolted. '^ He 
stands and knocks," but will not force His way. He entreats and per- 
suades, but there is no constraint but that of love. Note that when 
God gives He gives His best (John iii, 16 ; Rom. viii, 32), and also 
in a time of helplessness (Rom. v, 6, 8). There is everything on His 
part worthy the giver and needed by all ; contrast what He asks. 
Nothing that can benefit Him, and yet it will ourselves ; asks that 
^vhich is our worst, absolutely the worst (Jer. xvii, 9). 

V. — Mode of surrender. 

1. Cheerfully, " He loves a cheerful giver." 

2, Undividedly, " No man can serve two masters " (Matt, vi, 24 ; 
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I Cor. ii, 2; Gal. vi, 14; Phil, iii, 8). *' Ye cannot serve God and' 
Mammon ; " if we try to retain both, we shall certainly lose^ 
both. 

3. With promptitude, ** Now is the day," &c. (see 2 Cor. vi, 2; 
Heb. iii, 15); time is on the wing, eternity dawning, delay is refusal, 
delay makes our salvation more difficult, yea, improbable ; there is a 
limit to God's mercy and patience. *' His Spirit will not always, 
strive." " He will not always chide." We are to " Prove Him. 
now." 

4. // must bz perpetual. When we can say truly — 

" Now rest my long divided heart. 
Fixed on this blissful centre rest, 
Nor ever from thy Lord depart, 
With Him of every good possest," 

the work is done, we have a foundation for our faith which can never 
move, an anchored hope life's turbulent sea can never shake, an object 
worthy our love ; then we may " Joy in God. He becomes our 
portion, and engages to supply every want, to guide every step, to pro- 
tect in every time of danger." 
VI. — ^The design of god. 

1. To renew the heart. To renew it in* Righteousness Divine, to 
make it pure and spotless. " Then will I sprinkle clean water,*' &c. 
(Ezek. xxxvi, 25-30). See how temporal blessings come in the train 
of spiritual. 

2. To humble us (Ezek. xxxvi, 31 ; Isa. Ivii, 15). 

3. To give us true knowledge (Prov. iii, 13). 

4. Infallible guidance, ** Let thine eyes," &c. (Isa. Iv, 8, 9 ; Isa.- 
iv, 5). "The meek will He guide in judgment, the meek will He 
teach His way" (Ps. xxxii, 8 ; Ixxiii, 24). 

5. Complete happiness, '* The steps of a good man are ordered 
(established) by the Lord, and he delighteth in His way." " Her ways 
are ways of pleasantness and all her paths peace." " Happy art thou, 
O Israel " (Deut. xxxiii, 29). If we hearken to God ** Our peace may 
be as a river, and our righteousness abound as the waves of the sea "" 
(Isa. xlviii, 18). 

Lessons — 

1. How wonderful Gods love and condescension, 

2. How base our ingratitude ^ if we still remain obstinate. What 
egregious folly for man to stop his ears to Divine wisdom and love. 

3. Here is " life and death'' Which will you choose ? 

W. H. Hasssll. 
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THE DYING THIEF. 

** And one of the malefactors which were hanged railed on Him, saying, If thou^ 
B Christ, save Thyself and us. But the other answering, rebuked him, saying, 
►est not thou fear God ? " &c. — Luke xxiii, 39-43. 

N order to get the narrative complete we must refer to the accounts 
iven by Matthew and Mark. From thence we learn that when Christ 
^as first nailed to the cross both of the thieves reviled Him, but that 
ubsequently one of them was led to reprove his fellow, and also to- 
eek the mercy of Christ. In this wonderful account of a sinner saved 
t the last hour, we see of a truth that Christ is "mighty to save." 
n order to see clearly the change that was effected in him in a few 
lOurs, let us notice him under three different circumstances. 
I. — Led to the cross. 

1. Observe his character. A thief or highwayman. 

2. His condilion. Near death. Yet this had no effect on him. 

3. His contempt of Christ, Although his hours were numbered. 
II. — Lingering on the cross. 

1. Still scoffing at Christ. Joining his fellow in taunts and jeers. 

2. Subdued by Christ, Perhaps caused by Christ's prayer for His- 
enemies, or His commission to John about His mother. 

3. Speaking for Christ, Acknowledging his own, and reproving his 
-ompanion's sin. 

4. Supplicating Christ. With sincerity, with reverence, and with 
'aith. 

5. Saved by Christ, Hell defeated, Heaven triumphant. 
III. — Leaving the cross. 

1, Saved> from the guilt and power of sin. A trophy of grace. The 
arstfruits of Christ's work. Fit for heaven. 

2. Separated from his companion. One taken, the other left. 
IV. — Lessons from the Cross. 

1. That all may hope, but not presume. One saved, but only one. 

2. That conversion may be sudden. 

3 . That there is immediate joy at death for the believer, 

4. That to be with Christ is Paradise. 

D. Macmillan. 



THE ALL-SEEING EYE. 

AN OUTLINE FOR A COTTAGE MEETING. 
** Thou God seest me." — Gen. xvi, 13. 

Ours is a short text, but very important. The words were spokens 
by Hagar, but they are true of all of us ; they were used thousands of 
years ago, but they are true now. 
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I.^ — God sees our actions. — There was once a man who was shut 
up in a gloomy prison for a long while. In the door of his cell ther^ 
was a little hole cut, just large enough to peep through, and at th^i-^ 
hole a soldier was placed day and night to watch him. The prison^^^ 
could only see the soldier's eye ; but that eye was always there, and hm^^ 
•could not lie down or get up without that eye seeing him. Was it ndz^t 
dreadful ? So it must be terrible to us to think of God's all-seeing Eyi 
^we are doing wrong, for we can hide nothing from Him: He kno\ 
" all our ways ; " to Him " the darkness and the light are both alike 
A wicked man once went to steal some corn from a neighbour's fiel- 
He gave the bag to his little boy to hold, while he clambered up tl le 
hedge to see if any one were near. sSeeing no one around, he sai d, 
" All right my boy, let's make haste." " Father," said the lad, "yc=DU 
forgot to look one way ! " " Where ? where ? do you see anybody ^^b* " 
" No, father ; but can't God see you ? " Well might the man roll i ip 
his bag and go home again ; for God was certainly looking at him, a^i^d 
would have seen that he was a thief. 

II. — God sees our words. — Sometimes they are (i) words of 

anger; or (2) untruthful; or they may be {l) profane, David sa id, 

" There is not a word in my tongue, but, lo, O Lord, Thou knowest it 

altogether," &c. 

III. — God sees our thoughts. — How hard it is to read 
thoughts of others ; though we can sometimes tell what a man thinl 
by the appearance of his face. 

" Guard well thy thoughts ; for thoughts are heard in heaven." 

T. 
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SORROW OF HEART. 

FOR A COTTAGE MEETING. 
" Having sorrow in my heart daily." — Ps. xiii, 2. 

Introduction, In times of sorrow we are always prone to imag^-^ ine 
that our own experiences are peculiar : that few, if any, are tri 
severely. But, on the whole, Christian experiences are very m 
alike. This short psalm brings vividly before us the experienc^^^ °^ 
David. Six verses compose the psalm, of which the first two desc^==^^^ 
him as " mourning " ; the next two as " praying,'* the last two as " ^^' 
joicing." So is it with our life. Weeping, praying and singing; ^^-^^ 
these oftentimes all in one day. The happiest Christian has his or -"^^ 
days of sorrow; none are exempt. They are needful for us. T'^^^Y 
are the Hills of Difficulty that lie in our way heavenward, / but whi ^^' 
when climbed, bring us nearer Home. They are the Pisgahs iC^^ 
the heights of which we get a clearer sight of the Promised Land. 



i 
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Let US consider — 

L — ^The cause of daily sorrow. 

{a). It may be Satan, unbelief , or positive sin, {b). Personal Pro- 
ndential trials, sympathy with others, or the loss of Jesus' presence. 

II. — The necessity of daily sorrow. 

(a). To purge corruptions. Pruning is a necessary, if unwelcome 
process. No child is without chastisement. (^). To excite graces. 
Dftentimes sorrow is the only soil and tears the only rain-drops which 
>roduce the most lovely graces. Submission, patience, tenderness,. 
;ympathy spring in none other way. {c). To raise our desires 
leavenward. The weary seek rest, the weak, help. Heaven is nearer 
tnd more real, when our loved ones are there. 

III. — The cure of daily sorrow. 

{a). By considering God's gifts and promises, 

(b). Communion wit/i Jesus, and avoidance of evil, 

(c). Exercise in good works. 

Application. Be thankful for everything. All things work together 
for good to them that love God. He has declared it. 

Joseph Burden. 

ACQUAINTANCE WITH GOD. 

" Acquaint thyself with Him and be at peace.** — ^Job xxii, 21. 

Mistakes are not peculiar to the ungodly, but common alike to all. 
Religion enlightens the understanding, but does not increase its facul- 
ties. Eliphaz, in giving his advice to Job, as contained in the text, 
makes a mistake, viz., in addressing him as an ungodly man, and this 
same mistake is sometimes made by modern preachers, in addressing 
sinners as saints, and saints as sinners. But error in an adviser does 
not invalidate the advice, when it is in accordance with truth. Thus 
we see that the text was good advice wrongly applied. Let us analyse 
it. 

I. — ^The assumption of the text. 

(a). That man is a stranger to God, This is shown by three things. 

1 . By his deeds ; such as drunkenness, sensuality, thefts, murders. 

2. By his words ; guile, lying, swearing, false professions of re- 
ligion. 

3. By his conceptions of God in idolatry; human sacrifices, as want- 
ing in Omnipresence, Omnipotence, justice, love, &c. 

{b). That man is a rebel. This also is evident. 

1 . From his indifference to religion or God naturally. 

2. JFrom his stubborn self-will, pride, infidelity, 

3. From his active opposition to God's cause, in persecutions, &>c. 
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II. — ^The EXHORTATION OF THE TEXT. " Acquaint thyself," 

1. By study of the Scriptures. God has done His part, by prophets^ 
angels, apostles, and the Holy Spirit. 

2. By observation of Nature^ and from this up to Nature's God. 

3 . By earnest prayer and faith . 
III. — The promise of the text. 

1. Social good in fafuily. This well illustrated by Bums' " Cotter' 
Saturday Night." 

2. Temporal good. Not first design of the Gospel, yet it follows. 

3. Spiritual good. Freedom from condemnation (Rom. viii, i) 
. adoption into one family of God (Gal. iv, 6) ; peace with God ani 

joy unspeakable (Rom. v, 1-41). 

4. Eternal good in heaven, 

IV. — The time stated by the text. " Now." Why ? 

1. Because the wisest and surest thing to do. {a) From the unce 
tainty of health ; ' (J?) of life ; (r) assisting grace. 

2. TJureby we increase our reward, {a) He who seeks learnin, 
or money, or religion early, '* now," gets most. 

3. Thereby we glorify God. 

[a). By our present obedience to His will. 
(3) . By our influencing others to do likewise. 
>(^) . By a life-long service to His cause. 

John Gerrard, 



THE PLATFORM. 



MATERIAL FOR TEMPERANCE MEETINGS. 
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Come and Have a Glass. — ^Two glasses make one pint : 
often as a pint is taken, threepence is spent ; threepence per day 
£\ I is. 3d. per annum ; if taken twice per day it costs sixpence, acr — nd 
sixpence per day is £(^ 2s. 6d. per annum ; and this in five years concr^es 
to £\^ i2s. 6d. Now, what could a working man do with 
amount? Just listen. He could — 

Put in the savings bank for a rainy day j^20 o o 



Buy four suits of clothes, at 50s. per suit .., 

Obtain a good silver lever watch 

Get a good overcoat for wintry weather 

Have two weeks* holiday 

And contribute to works of charity and faith 



10 o o 
400 
200 
400 

S 12 ^ 
£45 " ^ 
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Therefore, don't take these glasses any more, but save the threepences 
and sixpences, and " go in " for a bank account, good clothes, silver 
^atch, two weeks' holiday, and helping others. 

Reasons for Signing the Pledge. — (i) As a check to the desire 
for intoxicating liquors. (2) As a protection against temptation from 
friends. (3) As an answer to opposition from enemies. (4) As a 
preservative to the drunkard. (5) As a bond of union between the 
members of the society. (6) As a public testimony against drunken- 
ness. (7) As an encouragement to the inebriate. (8) As an example- 
to all. — Temperance Worker, 

Could Not Stand the Test. — A few years ago, as Professor Finney 
was holding a series of meetings in the city of Edinburgh, many 
persons called upon him for personal conversation and prayer. One 
day a gentleman appeared in great distress of mind. He had listened 
to Mr. Finney's sermon on the previous evening, and it had torn his 
" refuge of lies." Mr. Finney was plain and faithful with him, pointing- 
out to him the way of life clearly, and his only hope of salvation. The 
weeping man assured him that he was willing to give up all for Jesus — 
that he knew of nothing he would reserve — all for Jesus. " Then let 
us go on our knees and tell God of that," said Mr. Finney. So both 
knelt at the altar, and Mr. Finney prayed : " O Lord ! this man declares 
that he is prepared to take Thee as his God, and to cast himself upon 
Thy care, now and for ever." The man responded " Amen ! " heartily. 
Mr. Finney continued : " O Lord ! this man vows that he is ready to 
give his wife, family, and all their interest up to Thee." Another 
hearty " Amen I " from the man. He went on : " O Lord ! he says 
that he is also willing to give Thee his business, whatever it may be, 
and conduct it for Thy glory." The man was silent — no response. 
Mr. Finney was surprised at his silence, and asked, " Why do you not 
say * Amen * to this ? " ** Because the Lord will not take my business, 
sir ; I am in the spirit trade," he answered. The traffic could not 
stand such a test as that. 

Doctor's Orders. — ^A working man, a member of a sick club, the 

doctor of which supplied medicine and attendance to sick members, 

fell ill and sent for the medical man, who examined his patient and 

ordered him brandy. " Sir, I am a teetotaler," was the reply ; " but if 

you order brandy as a medicine, I can take it without violating my 

obligation. Shall I send the bottle to your house to-night or to-morrow 

morning ? " " To my house 1 " said the astonished doctor. " You 

can get the brandy at the neighbouring spirit vaults." " No, sir," was 

the reply, " I cannot send there. If I take brandy, it is as medicine 

by your orders, and you are bound to supply the members of the club 

with medicine, but not with bottle. When shall I send up the bottle, 
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sir ? " " Stop ! " exclaimed the doctor, " I can give you something 
else, on second thoughts, that will do as well as brandy. Send up the 
bottle this evening." " Thank you, sir." 






GLEANING. 

Some can only gather by gleaning. Let such remember — 

I. — ^To GO WHERE THE CORN GROWS. It is of uo use going where t' ' "^ ^ 
is not. You must go to the fields ; not the wayside or the moor. So«_^a> 
you cannot hear the Gospel in every pulpit, nor find wisdom in air-Mll 
company. " He that walketh with wise men will be wise." Loo! 
well to your conversation, your reading, &c. 

II. — ^TO GLEAN SUCCESSFULLY YOU MUST BE WILLING TO STOOP* 

Some want to secure gains without taking pains. Don't fancy yomi-^'^u 
know everything ; nor be too proud to learn. Sir Walter Scott is sai^i^ -id 
to have made it a rule to learn something from every one he met. 

III. — Be CONTENT WITH A LITTLE AT A TIME. It is Seldom 

meets with a Boaz, who says " Let fall some of the handfuls on purpose.**" 
Gleaning is mostly one ear at a time. As children learn to walk ; on 
step at a time — or to read one letter at a time. Look well to " spar 
moments." They are the gold dust of time. 

IV. — No ONE CAN GLEAN WELL WHO DOES NOT PERSEVERE. It i^ -*^ ^ 

a tiring work, and means many a back-ache. The gleaner's handfiiE ,m^^^ 
means many a step and many a stoop. "Perseverance surmounts^ ^^^^ 
obstacles.'* President Lincoln's " pegging away " conquered the Soutkr^^ ^" 
and liberated the slaves. 

V. — Be SURE TO PICK UP WHAT IS WORTH HAVING. Use your eyes^^^^' 
and ears, and judgment. Don't be misled by appearances. Remembec^^^^ 
that a whole future may depend upon the actions of to-day. 

Adapted from " New Coins from Old Gold,^ 



Conformity to Christ. — Internal conformity unto the habitabh 
grace and holiness of Christ is the fundamental design of a Christis 
life. — Owen. 

He who cannot find time to consult his Bible, will find one day that^:^^ 
he has time to be sick ; he who has no time to pray, must find time to- 
die ; he who can find no time to reflect, is most likely to find time to 
sin ; he who cannot find time for repentance, will find an eternity in 
which repentance will be of no avail. — Hannah More. 

Prayer. — He who prays as he ought, will endeavour to live as he 
prays ; he that can live in sin, and abide in the ordinary duties of 
prayer, never prays as he ought. A truly gracious praying frame is 
utterly inconsistent with the love of, or reserve of any siiL.-^Owen» 



REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTES. 



M Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton we receive a new edition of Dr^ 
^away's " Life of the Rev. Alfred Cookman " ( i ). It is not to* 
ondered at that a work so interesting, should have run into a fifth 
on in so short a time. Seldom have we read the story of a life 
to use Dr. Punshon's words, ** so well realises our ideal of com- 
devotednessJ* The son of the distinguished George Grimston 
iman, who perished in the ill-fated steamship, the " President," in» 
, Alfred Cookman, was not only a Christian, but a preacher, from 
cod. ** At the age of eighteen, he took up the silver trumpet 
:h had fallen from the hand of his faithful father, and began to- 
ch, in a very humble way, the everlasting Gospel." Throughout 
vhole of the United States his fame speedily spread ; and while 
/ incident in his biography shows him to have been modest and 
ing to a degree, few preachers ever commanded so wide an in-^ 
:e while yet so young. He was but forty-three years of age when 
)d took him," but his converts are to be met with all over the 
)n, and multitudes on both sides of the Atlantic will long cherish 
deep affection the memory of Alfred Cookman. Those of our 
2rs who may have it in contemplation to devote themselves entirely 
5 work of the ministry, especially in connection with the Methodists,. 
3o well to procure this work, and by close and prayerful study of 
ik to become sharers in Alfred Cookman's devoted spirit, 
le same publishers, as we stated recently, are issuing, in a cheaper 
, Dr. Pressense's important work on **The Early Years of 
jtianity " (2). No book can be more useful to a young minister 
desires to become thoroughly acquainted with the history of the 
three centuries after Christ. Mr. Crippen's able "History of 
rine," appearing month by month in our pages, shows how clearly 
le more important theological controversies are traceable to 
ens and theories broached during those early days ; and to those 
may wish to enter more fully into these questions than Mr. 
)en's articles can admit of, we warmly commend De Pressense's 
, more especially the third volume (just to hand as we write these 
I, which deals with " Heresy and Christian Doctrine." 
11 of suggestive and thoughtful passages is the little book just 

" The Life of the Rev. Alfred Cookman." By Henry B. Ridgaway, D.D. 
. Preface by the Rev. W. Morley Punshon, LL.D. Fifth Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 
n : Hodder & Stoughton. 

" The Early Years of Christianity." By E. de Pressense, D.D. In four vols. 
tis. London : Hodder & Stoughton. 
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issued by Messrs. Snow & Co., under the title of " Pulpit Gleanings " 
(3). They are a favoured people at Anerley, " fed with the finest of 
the wheat ;" and we are greatly indebted to Mr. Halsey for the chance 
of picking up these " handfuls" of seed com. We should be glad i£ 
our space admitted of free quotations ; but let this brief paragrapb 
serve as a sample. We select it, not because of any special merit 
beyond its brevity : — " We are not saved because we have deep feeling^^, 
but we ought to have deep feelings because we are saved." As ^^^ c 
read, we began to mark the sentences which seemed to promise 
thoughts for sermons, and almost every page now shows where a 
pencil has been at work. 

For an exceedingly small sum, Mr. Henry Pitman presents us wi 
some most practical " Hints on Lecturing " (4), which are, for tl 
most part, equally suited for preaching and public speaking general^^y 
In his preface, the author craves pardon for " the fragmentary natu 
of his little work. To our mind its charm is largely attributable 
what some might term its want of finish. At any rate, no you^^g 
speaker can read the book without deriving great assistance from "• 

Notes on the history of shorthand, elocution, phonography, mus ^c, 
logic, the penny post, and paper making add at once to the variety, 
usefulness, and the interest of the volume. 

(3) ** Pulpit Gleanings ; being selected extracts from sermons preached by 
Rev. Joseph Halsey, Anerley." Price 2s. 6d. London : Snow & Co. 

(4) " Hints on Lecturing." By Henry Pitman. Price is. London : F. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 



So surely as the day and the night alternately follow one anoth- ^r> 
does every day when it yields to darkness, and every night when— ^^ 
passes into dawn, bear with it its own tale of the results which it Izr"^^ 
silently wrought upon each of us, for evil or for good. — TV. ^* 
'Gladstone, 

Death. — 

It is little matter at what hour of the day 

The righteous fall asleep. Death cannot come 

To him untimely who has learned to die. 

The less of this brief life, the more of heaven, 

The shorter time, the longer immortality. 

Dean Milmatu 

There are no fires that will melt out our drossy and corrupt 2^C^^' 
tides like God's refining fires of duty and trial, living as He send^^ "^ 
to live, in the open field of the world's sins and sorrows, its plaus^i- Diu- 
ties and lies, its persecutions and animosities and fears, its ^^g^ 
delights and bitter wants, if we still keep Hiraiu view in all. — JB^s^^^^* 
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iVe must not think to trust God, and then live as we list. It is not 

sting, but tempting Him, if we do not make conscience of our duty 

Him. Nor must we think to do good, and then trust to ourselves, 

I to our own righteousness and strength. We must trust in the 

rd and do good. — Matthew Henry. 

[t is not great battles alone that make the world's history, nor great 

5ms alone that make the generations grow. There is a still small 

n from heaven that has more to do with the blessedness of nature, 

1 of human nature, than the mightiest earthquake, or the loveliest 

nbow. 

[t is they who glorify, who shall enjoy Him ; they who deny them- 

ves, who shall not be denied ; they who labour on earth, who shall 

It in heaven ; they who bear the cross, who shall wear the crown ; 

y who seek to bless others, who shall be blessed. — Dr, Guthrie, 

How TO Live. — Live not so much upon the comforts of God, as 

)n the God of comforts. 

Love of Christ. — He that loveth Jesus Christ most, is like unto 

i. — Owen, 

)aily Life. — ^To the Christian the little events of daily life tend 

iderfuUy to his sanctifi cation^ though he may not know it at the 

2. This discharge of duty, this trial of patience, this denial of 

this loss, or suffering, or affliction, each, like the finishing strokes 
:ie sculptor, here strikes off an excrescence, and there brings out a 
aty of form or feature, till at last the work is completed, and the 
5hed image is prepared for the .upper temple. 
IN. — He that hath slight thoughts of sin, never had great thoughts 
jrod. — Owen, 
Middle Life. — It is the solemn thought connected with middle 

that life's last business is begun in earnest ; and it is then, midway 
eveen the cradle and the grave, that a man begins to marvel that he 
the day of youth go by so half enjoyed. It is the pensive autumn 
^ing. It is the sensation of half sadness that we experience when 

longest day of the year is past, and every day that follows is shorter, 
I the light fainter, and the feeble shadows tell that Nature is hasten- 

with gigantic footsteps to her winter grave. So does man look 
k upon his youth. When the first grey hairs become visible, when 
Unwelcome truth fastens itself upon the mind that a man is no 
>er going up-hill, but down, and that the sun is always westering, 
ooks back on things behind. When we were children, we thought 
hildren. But now there lies before us manhood, with its earnest 
k ; and then old age, and then the grave, then home. There is a 
^nd youth for man, better and holier than his first, if he will look 
^d not look back.— i^. W, Robertson, 



PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 



Early Volumes. — Has any one for sale copies of the Lay Preache'R 
for 1868, 1870, 1 871, or 1872 ? Please state price required. 

Lectures. — I shall be happy to correspond with secretaries arxc^i 
others, and arrange for the delivery, after the ist of September next, o( 
lectures in connection with Mutual Improvement Societies, or on be- 
half of School or Chapel Funds. List of subjects and terms on appX i- 
cation. 

To Sunday School Unions. — I have recently prepared a lecture cz^n 
" The Teacher's Pencil, and How to Use It," and shall be happy ^0 
arrange for its delivery in any part of England on very easy terms. 

The Temperance Worker. — I shall be ready to send a specim ^en 
number of the Temperance Worker to any one forwarding a directs -^d 
half-penny post wrapper. Also to forward back volumes of the Wor^sser 

(each complete in itself) at the following reduced rates, post free : 

Cloth copies, is. 6d. each ; paper copies, is. 

It will afford me much pleasure to correspond personally with a^i— ny 
reader who is willing to assist in promoting an increased circijlati^K^ny 
or forward handbills for distribution. 

Great Barr, Birmingham, Frederic Wagstaff — 



Contributions in the shape of terse, suggestive outlines are solicit!^ ^^t 
but correspondents will please to study brevity, and to write on cr^r.e 
side of the paper only. 

All Literary Communications should be addressed to the Edito '^ — 
Rev. F. Wagstaff, Great Barr, Birmingham. 

Books for Review may be sent to the Editor, or may be left at '^■^ 
Ofl5ce of the Publisher, 39, Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 



The Lay Preacher Volume for 1879, containing the numbers ^^^ 
1878, printed on thicker paper, and handsomely bound, is still on s- ^^^ 
and may be had post free from the Publisher for 3s. 6d. 

The Theological Quarterly says : ** This is one of the chea^S^^ 
homiletical publications we know of, and must be invaluable to ^"^ 
class for whom it is intended ; " and the Fountain says : ** It is i ^^ "^^ 
worthy the attention not only of lay preachers, but of preachers^-^ 
aU kinds." 

The Monthly Numbers will be sent post free for twelve month . — ^' ^ °" 
receipt of P.0.0. for 2s. 6d. 

jp, Warwick Lane, London, . F. E. Longli! 
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THE USEFULNESS OF SHORTHAND. 



OUR brief note last month on the Subject of shorthand has brought 
us an inquiry to which we desire to give a prompt reply. The 
question is, '* Do you really think the study of shorthand likely to be of 
service to a local preacher ? " Possibly not to every one ; but those 
who are accustomed to write freely either in' their direct pulpit prepara- 
tion, or in pursuing their ordinary studiS, would find a knowledge of 
phonography of incalculable benefit. We specifically name "phono- 
graphy/' because that system has now virtually driven every other out 
of the field as possessing advantages over every competitor. To 
enumerate all the uses to which shorthand may be put would trench too 
largely upon our space, but we may briefly refer to some of them. 

1. In our reading we constantly meet with paragraphs — sometimes 
whole pages — of which we desire to possess a copy. The book is not 
our own, having been lent us by a friend, or borrowed from some 
library. It frequently happens that we reluctantly pass by the oppor- 
tunity of transferring these paragraphs to our " common-place book," 
simply from inability to spare the time to copy them fairly in ordinary 
handwriting. Here phonography comes to our aid. Even if we have 
not yet learned to use shorthand with such facility as to be able to 
report a speech, we can yet write it (after a few weeks' careful practice) 
so much more rapidly than longhand, that the extract, which would 
have required an hour for copying, is written out in a quarter of the 
time, or even less. With longer practice and perseverance the signs 
and characters of phonography may be formed very much quicker than 
that ; and thus valuable extracts may be treasured in our note books for 
future reference and use. 

2. In attending public meetings, or in listening to sermons, remarks 
are made which strike us so forcibly that we desire to preserve at least 
the substance of them for our own use hereafter. Without a knowledge 
of shorthand all that can be done is to note down hastily a few words. 
We cannot stay to write more at the time, for the preacher or speaker 
is going on, and we risk the loss of other good things if we tarry long 
over the note. These hastily-written notes — as we know to our cost — 
are often worse than useless afterwards. In many cases we should have 
done better to rely upon memory without using the pencil at all. But 
what if we have learned shorthand ? With practice and care we might 
liave attained such proficiency in the use of the " winged words " oC 
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the reporter's art as to be able to take down the entire speech or 
sermon ; but even if our skill be not equal to that task, we might easily 
note down enough of the best [)assages to put us in possession of the 
thoughts and sentiments which we most desire to preserve. 

3. Many lay preachers are accustomed to attend Conferences and 
other gatherings for the reading of papers and the discussion of subjects 
of interest to them as Christian workers. In these discussions bow 
many useful "points " are lost for want of ability to note them down 
in full at the time. Take, for instance, the Sunday School Conferences 
so generally held on Good Friday. Very few of these are reported 
any length, even in the local newspapers; and when they are t 
reporters often overlook just Ae topics which we most wish to 
Here again shorthand comes to our aid ; we can be our own reporters 
and, with little trouble, may carry away valuable suggestions and i 
for after use. 

4. But in direct sermon preparation shorthand is a still more usefLa^^^ul 
art. We sit down with our Bible before us, and other books withi-^E- in 
reach, to " think out " a sermon for next Sunday. As we study 01 ^ ur 
subject thoughts flash through the mind which we wish to retain ; bi»— '^ut 
unless they are written down at once the chances are that they will alt- ^z^o- 
gether escape us. Ordinary writing is too tedious a process to ke^^ =ep 
pace with thought, but, with pen in hand, and a familiar acquaint iiii ^■nce 
with phonography, we may allow our thoughts to flow on as they w^ci "ill, 
noting down swiftly whatever seems likely to be of use: When o^^cDur 
notes have accumulated to some extent we should read them ov^=^ ^^r, 
re-arrange and re-write them, and so proceed till our work is done. ^^" ^ 
course the practical use we can make of our notes afterwards ^^^^^U 
depend upon the carefulness with which they have been written, " 
those who commence the study of shorthand make a point ^* 
thoroughly mastering every step as they pass along, and aim at writi^^-^^5 
plainly rather than quickly at firsts their shorthand will be as eas: -^^"^ 



read as their ordinary writing. We ourselves, within a few weeks ^^ ® 
commencing the study, were able to take into the pulpit shorthar^-^^ 
notes of a sermon very fully vn-itten, and which, as they lay before — ' 
on the Bible, were as quickly read as if we had used longhand. 

We need not give any detailed hints about the study of shorthand, .^ ^^' 
the books to which we referred last month give ample instractio^^^-^ 
For the sake of completeness we repeat that the first thing to be do^^--^' „ 
is to procure the "Phonographic Teacher" (price 6d.), "Exercise^^*^. 
(id.), the " Key '' (6d.), and the " Phonographic Copy Book ** (3<E^^ ^ '^ 
which may be ordered of any bookseller, or obtained by post of ^ 
publisher, Mr. F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster row, London, 
mastered these elementary works, the learner may obtain the " 
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of Phonography** (is. 6d.), which explains a more complete system of 
contracted writing, commonly known as the "corresponding style." In 
this style Mr. Pitman has also published the " Book of Psalms " (is.), 
which affords excellent practice in reading shorthand. This is 
<:ommonly found to be more diflficult than writing it. Those who 
desire to advance further to the still more contracted or " reporting 
•style," will in due time find a special book for their use in the " Phono- 
^aphic Reporter" (2s. 6d.), and the New Testament may be had 
printed in this advanced style at 4s. 6d. 

We have but to add that the only way to learn shorthand is to b^n 
•at the beginnings persevere steadily, practice constantly, and write 
plainly before you try to write quickly. If any of our friends would 
like to receive further information on any point by letter, we shall be 
glad to correspond with them, if a stamped directed envelope be sent 
for reply. 



HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 



VII.— OF SIN AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

( Concluded Jrom page 202.^ 

The opinion advanced both by Athanasius and Pelagius, that some 
individuals had been actually free from sin, appears to have shared in 
the general disfavour of Pelagianism. But one exception to the uni- 
versality of Original Sin early commended itself to the mediaeval 
<3ivines. It was thought impossible to maintain the sinlessness of 
Jesus without assuming the absolute purity of His virgin Mother, 
Accordingly Paschasius Radbert (848) afiirmed that she. was " sancti- 
fied in her mother's womb." Early in the twelfth century this opinion 
•ceased to satisfy some French theologians ; a belief in the " Immaculate 
Conception" of Mary became popular, and in 1140 a festival, was 
•established at Lyons in honour of the new doctrine. Anselm (1109) 
Tejected it in strong terms, as did St. Bernard (11 53) ; and it was dis- 
-countenanced, if not opposed, by Bonaventura (1274), Aquinas (1274), 
and Albert the Great (1280). It was defended by Duns Scotus (1302)* 
■and was long a subject of keen debate between the Dominicans and 
Franciscans. The former opposed it, and claimed the sanction of 
Adsions said to have been seen by St. Catherine of Sienna (1380) ; the 
latter affirmed it, and claimed the similar authority of St. Bridget 
(1364). The dogma was sanctioned by the University of Paris (1387), 
•by the Council of Basle (1439), *^^ ^7 ^^P^ Sixtus IV. (1476), as a 
pious opinion which must on no account be deemed heretical. In our 
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own day (1854), it has been declared an article of faith by Pope- 
Pius IX. 

From the period of the Reformation till very recently, the story of 
the Fall, as narrated in Scripture, was almost universally understood as 
a literal record of facts. A few eminent writers, as Cornelius Agrippa 
(1535), adopted an allegorical interpretation, regarding the forbidden 
fruit as sensual pleasure. This opinion has lately been revived^ 
Kant (1804), admitting that evil tendencies exist in man, believed that 
they had their origin in his liberty, and denied that they were inherited 
from our first parents ; the narrative of Adam's fall is merely a symbol^ 
to be explained on these principles. Blasche (1827), similarly denied 
hereditary depravity ; according to him, innocence vanishes with the 
growth of consciousness ; the Bible narrative is an allegorical repre- 
sentation of the development of consciousness in the first man ; his 
sin is propagated through successive generations by education. Opinions 
of this kind extensively colour modem religious thought ; and many 
devout Christians in the present day do not hesitate to call the story in 
Genesis a myth. 

No such idea found favour with the theologians of the Reformation • 
To them the early Bible records were simply historical. They supposed 
man to have been, at his creation, not merely innocent but positively 
righteous. Luther (1546), says, "The nature of Adam was to love 
God, to believe God, to know God." Calvin (1564), "The first con-^ 
dition of man excelled in these noble gifts, reason, intelligence, pru- 
dence, judgment, not merely for the conduct of his earthly life, but that 
by them he might attain to God and to eternal felicity." This view 
finds utterance in most of the early Protestant confessions. They 
unanimously adopt Augustine's theory of original sin and grace, and the 
predestination which is its logical result ; a theory which was so fully 
elaborated by Calvin as ever since to have borne the name of Calvinism; 
According to this system, all men since the fall, and apart firom grace, 
are destitute of free will, and so totally depraved as to produce nothing 
that does not merit condemnation. Such were the views, not only of 
Calvin, but of Luther, Melanchthon (1560), Beza (1605), &c. ; and 
they are embodied in all the aforesaid confessions. Thus, the 13th 
Article of the Anglican Church says of works before justification, 
** They are not pleasing to God ... we doubt not but they have the 
nature of sin." Calvin accounted for this entire corruption of human 
nature, not so much by the principle of hereditary transmission (which 
seemed to him to involve traducianism), as by] supposing a federal 
relation between Adam and his natural descendants. Zwingle (1531), 
rather chose to regard the corruption of mankind as a hereditary disease^ 
avowing that they have not sinned in like manner with Adam. , 
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In developing this doctrine, the theologians, both of the Lutheran and 
Calvanistic churches., utterly confound one by the boldness with which 
they proclaim the secret counsels of God, and by their amazingly 
subtile distinctions without practical difference. The most important 
controversy among the divines of this school had reference to the 
question whether God foreordained the fall of man. Calvin and Beza 
maintained the affirmative, and those who held with them were subse- 
quently known as Supralapsarians. But gradually a belief gained 
^ound that the fall was only permitted, and that it was followed by the 
act of predestination, according to which grace is dispensed to the 
elect. This view, known as the Sublapsarian, prevailed in the Calvin- 
istic churches from about 1620. 

It was in connection with this dispute that Van Harmen (ob. 1609), 

Ijecame convinced of the unsoundness of the whole Augustinian 

system. The history of the " Arminian Controversy " belongs rather 

lo that of doctrines concerning the plan of salvation. It must suffice 

liere to say, the Arminians held that original sin is, strictly speaking, 

depravity, or bias towards evil, as distinguished from inherited or 

imputed guilt ; and although this bias cannot be overcome without the 

aid of Divine grace, that grace need not be, and in fact is not, in its 

nature irresistible. This doctrine closely resembles that of the Eastern 

Church. It received a great impulse from the fact that it was held by 

Wesley (1791), and Fletcher (1785), the leaders of the great Methodist 

revival ; and has been held since the middle of the 1 8th century, not 

-only by the Dutch Arminian and Methodist Churches, but by many 

members of other Protestant bodies whose written standards are 

Calvinistic. 

In the Lutheran Church, during the 1 7th century, the Augustinian 

-doctrine concerning sin, though retaining its place in formal theology, 

-came to be practically ignored. This was probably owing to the belief 

that original sin, in whatever it might consist — depravity, guilt, moral 

inability, &c. — was extinguished by the Sacrament of Baptism. The 

same belief obtained likewise in the Anglican Church. In opposition 

to this great importance was attached to original sin by Spener (1705), 

-and the Pietists. 

In the Roman Church a kind of Semipelagianism prevailed. The 
Council of Trent (1545-7) laid it down as an article of faith that ''sin, 
Which is the death of the soul," is entailed on mankind by the fall of 
Adam. The freedom of the will was affirmed, which, however, is said 
^o be '* weakened and turned aside." But original sin was declared to 
t>^ exterminated by baptism. In spite of this, the Jansenists in France 
B^ad Holland (since 1638) maintained Augustinism within the bosom 
Of the Roman Church. It is not without interest tbat llafc \xv^^^ 
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moral and spiritual life of the period, both in France and Germany,. 

was found among the Jansenists and Pietists. 

The Socinians, from 1602, approached closely to Pelagianism. 

According to the Racovian Catechism, there is no original sin, but a 

natural bias towards evil, for which, however, man is not responsible.- 

Swedenborg (1772), too, disbelieved original sin properly so called ^ 

and regarded man as a free agent, influenced by good and evil spirits 

The adherents of modem rationalism have, in like manner, erased th 

doctrine of original sin from their systems. Speculutive thinkers, lik 

Hegel (1831), and Schelling (1854), use the term, but reduce itrr 

meaning, practically, to the necessarily finite character of man's natur - 

and consciousness. Schleiermacher (1834), on the other hand, mai 

tained the entire inability of every man to perform virtuous action: 

an inability which can only cease in connection with the work • —of 

redemption. 

T. G. Crippen. 





OUR COUNCIL CHAMBER. 



A Friendly Critique. — ^The " Good Templar " for August c( )n> 

tained the following commendatory paragraph in a review of ( 3ur 

magazines : " Bro. Wagstaff 's name has been before the public ^i^or 

many years as one of the most interesting and successful writers uj J»on 

the question of Temperance. To any one who has perused, as we h^^^ve 
done year by year, the 'Temperance Worker,' the reason for ^kzdvlt 
brother's success will not be far to seek. In the whole range of tempz^r- 
ance literature we cannot point to any series of volumes in which the 
same careful accuracy in the matter of statistics is to be found, '^^ ^ 
more clear forthsetting of the great principles on which our own Oi — ^^^ 
and other Temperance organisations are founded. The Lay Preac^^=^^^ 
is a more recent venture than that mentioned above,* and it is certa^^i^y 
nothing behind the other in its own peculiar department. The lea^^^^^^^ 
articles are characterised by an adaptation to the religious wants of 
present day, while the outlines of discourses are fitted to be of imm( 
service to the class for whose benefit they are designed. We shcr:^^^"^^ 
say that ' suggestiveness ' is the leading feature ; the mind is stimul^^^'^^" 
to think out a subject for itself, the necessary stimulus to thought b^^^^"^ 
given in the various outlines. Bro. Wagstaff is doing a great ^^ 

important work by means of his pen, and the reading and thinl^»==^^°^ 
members of our Lodges cannot do better than circulate extensively ^^^ 
above-mentioned publications.*' 

* This is a mistake on the part of our critic. The "Worker" is in its seventh 7^^ 

of publication ; but the Lay Prbacuer has nearly completed its eleventh. — Ed- — 
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Expository Preaching. — " H." asks our opinion of the " Expo- 
■sitor," which he has seen advertised. We take it ourselves, and find it 
very useful, but scarcely think it a magazine for those who have had 
very scanty educational advantages. The articles are written in a style 
too scholarly for most laymen ; but to a young man, who can afford the 
time to follow up the subjects thoroughly, the work cannot be otherwise 
than of great value. It is published by Hodder and Stoughton, and is 
IS. monthly. 

Our Circulation. — With the advancing year we again take the 
•opportunity of urging our friends to use their best efforts to secure a 
greatly increased circulation for 1880. We shall be glad of any 
practical suggestions on the subject. 



HELP FOR THE STUDY. 



THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 
Journey Beyond Galilee (vii-viii, 10). 

Verse 24. — Christ's first visit to the Gentiles. The narrative shows 
that there were children of God in heathen lands, and that more faith 
^as found among them than among the Jewish people (See Matt, viii, 
10 ; Luke vii, 9). Of the incident recorded in verses 24-30 a more 
detailed account is given in Matt, xv, 21-28. Mark alone mentions that 
He had entered the house. " Could not be hid ; " lit., *' wa$ not able 
to escape notice." 

25.—" Jesus, with the aid He had to give, went to meet her ; but so 
contrived as to appear to benefit this S)Tophcenician woman by seem- 
ing accident, though He had undertaken the whole journey for her 
sake. Comp. Matt, xviii, 12." (JBengeL) "Young daughter ;" the 
word is a diminutive, signifying "little daughter." See note on 
ver. 27. 

26. — " Greek." The Jews often applied this term indiscriminately 
to Gentiles of various nations. This woman was of a mixed race, 
half Phoenician and half S)Tian. Matthew calls her " a woman of 



Il!anaan." 



27. — For " dogs," read " little dogs." In using the diminutive form 
>f the word, KwapioLs Jesus gives the woman a handle by which she 
:xiay lay hold of Him." " Most certainly Jesus did not apply an oppro- 
:>rious name to this woman. Proud and scornful Jews might use the 
proverb to suggest an appellation which they did not wish to utter ; but 
iliis could not be the purpose of His words. The dogs referred to are 



\ 
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not those who would be selected to express contempt, but those whose 
place was under the table, to share in the meals of the family. The 
proverb would have been appropriate, if the Gentile had asked thj 
something should, for her sake, be taken from the Jews. But this wa- 
not her request : she hoped to receive much, and that others woul« 
lose nothing by her gain." — {Godwin,) 

28. — Faith will always extract encouragement even from apparei 
refusals. 

29, 30. — "Saying;" lit., "word." **The whole force of a soi 
either for good or evil, often displays itself in a single word." {Bengei 
" Tischendorf and Alford transpose these two Clauses, and read, ' 
foimd her daughter laid upon the bed, and the devil gone out.* 
fact of the daughter being laid on the bed shows the great power of 
devil who had possessed her, and the greater power of Jesus who 
cast it out "—{Crit £ng. Test.) 

HoMiLETiCAL Hints. — "The whole incident gives (i) a lessor^^ ta 
mothers: pray for your children ; (2) an encouragement to intercessc^ n : 
urge upon God the inmost desires of the heart ; (3) « sublime vieu^^^ of 
Divine sufficiency: the crumbs of God's table are belter than the 
luxuries of all other tables" {City Temple), Or thus : — 

I . — Christ is found of them that seek Him, He suffered the worrKnan 
of Canaan to find Him, though at the time He desired to be " hid. "^ ' 

2. — Learn how to pray, (i) Earnestly. How earnestly the wor^oan 
prayed for her daughter ! and he who knows himself a slave of S^ tan 
cannot pray too earnestly to be delivered from his hands ; (2) P&:«rse- 
veringly. The woman continued to pray, though repeatedly disct^^^^^" 
aged ; and surely the salvation of the soul is worthy of a Ufe-L ^^^% 
prayer ; (3) Humbly. The woman fell at Christ's feet, and confe^^sed 
herself but " a dog ; " and a sinner praying for mercy must be t ^^^v 
humble ; for God abhors all pride. (4) Believingly. What faith '•^^at 
poor heathen mother had! How pleasing it was to Jesus! ^-^^^ 
" without faith it is impossible to please God " (Heb. xi, 6) ; (5) pr^^>'®^ 
need not be very long. This woman's petitions were short, but ^°^ 
was true praying. 

3 1 . — Leaving the scene of this miracle Christ journeyed easlw* ^'^la 
through a part of Syria and then southward through Decapoli^^ ^^ 
Bethsaida, on the east side of the Sea of Galilee. This was a ret::^^ 
and thinly populated district ; but the people followed him (See c^^^*P' 
viii, 3) for three days from the neighbourhood of Tyre. 

32. — Mark alone mentions this cure of the deaf man, and the m 
tive is an illustration of his attention to details, such as taking the 
aside, putting his fingers into his ears, spitting, touching his ton 
looking up, sighing, &c. There is again mention made, says Gifd^-^"^^^^' 
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*' of what was done to prevent publicity, and of the general acknow- 
ledgment that followed notwithstanding. The conduct of Gentiles 
appears to be contrasted with that of Jews. When Jesus was rejected 
by those who had- seen many miracles, He was received by those who 
had seen few.*' 

33. — " Aside ;" probably because some of the emissaries of the 
Pharisees were on the watch. " The unusual conduct of Jesus seems 
to have resulted from the peculiarity of the case. The man was 
brought by others, but, being himself conscious, their faith could not 
be instead of his. His infirmity prevented his receiving instruction in 
the ordinary way, and, therefore, actions took the place of words. 
What Jesus did to him was a promise of Divine help, which his senses 
could receive ; and it produced the faith which was required. The use 
of spittle^ in this and in two other similar cases (viii, 23 ; John ix, 6), 
was like the occasional use of oil by the disciples. That such signs 
would tend to produce faith, is certain ; but that the material objects 
were in any other way means for the cure effected, is without any 
evidence, and is inconsistent with their occasional use. The looking 
upward was the expression of devotion (vi, 41 ; John xi, 41 ; xvii, i), 
and the sighing of compassion " (John xi, 33). — (Godwin^ 

36. — " The story of the deaf man is one additional instance of 
Christ's humility, as well as of His power. He retired from the admir- 
ing multitude ; He used means when He could easily have wrought 
without them ; He solemnly addressed His heavenly Father, virtually 
acknowledging that, as man, He derived His miraculous power from 
above ; and He was so far superior to the sentiments of vanity that He 
commanded men to conceal the most glorious and benevolent actions. 
May all His followers, and especially His ministers, learn of Him who 
Was thus meek and lowly." — {Doddridge^ 

37. — "Makeththe deaf to hear." The original is in the plural, as 
there is clear evidence of more than one such miracle (See Matt, xv, 
30, 31). The people declared " He hath done all things well ; " and 
Matthew adds that " they glorified the God of Israel." It must be 
remembered that they were Gentiles, " These men were filled with no 
aspirations for the re-establishment of the kingdom of the Jews ; they 
were not worshippers of the same God. We read that they ' glorified 
the God of Israel' at the sight of the works of Jesus. But He was not 
their God, nor are we told of any desire on their part to become the 
Servants of this God of Israel. But they knew their healer was an 
Israelite, and they felt somewhat like Nebuchadnezzar at the rescue of 
the Hebrew heroes from the fire, ' that there was no other God which 
<:ould deliver after this sort.'" — {Expositor ^ viii, 151.) 

F.W. 
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ROUGH NOTES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER 




HALLOWING GOD'S NAME. 

"Hallowed be Thy name." — Matt, vi, 9. 

The names of God contain a progressive revelation. To the Ante — :^- 
diluvians God was known as *' El," " Elohim ;'* " The Strong," " Thi 
Strong One ;" strong in the face of the raging strength and gigantii 
rebelliousness of that evil age. When God called Abraham, it was b 
a new name that God revealed Himself to him ; He said, I am " 
Shaddai," " God AU-sufficient," " The Almighty." By that name tl 
faith of the " Father of the faithful " was to be sustained in all her 
wanderings and trials. But when Moses was sent from the land 
Midian to deliver Israel, God gave to Himself a new name (Ex. iS 
14 ; vi, 3) — a name which was "a declaration of the simplicity, 
unity, the self-existence of the Divine nature, the exact opposite to 
the multiplied forms of idolatry, human, animal, and celestial, tl 
prevailed as far as we know everywhere else." — (Stanley,) " JehovaE^- 
" The Eternal." This name expresses the predominating concept£r 
of God among the Jews, and although in later times, through 
excessive reverence, the name '* Adonai " was generally substituted 
" Jehovah," yet that name riioulded their religious thought, enricl 
their national life, and elevated them above all surrounding peoples, 
the purity of their worship, and the sublimity of their laws. CI 
made prominent another name, " The Father." Wherever Christiai 
spreads, God as a Father is known, revered, and obeyed, and prol 
by that name He will be known and worshipped till the end of tii 
And now Christ teaches us that this revelation of God so full of 
descension, so familiar, so humane is not to lead to irreverence, ^^ 

that His name is to be hallowed. 

I. — We may regard these words as an expression of REV"**^^^" 
ENTiAL ADORATION. The word " holy " is the loftiest that men ^ ^^ 
utter. It is the cry of the seraphim as they veil their faces in H^ ^^^ 
presence. Men have received this word from heaven. By the vari--^*^^ 
services of the Tabernacle the Jews were impressed with the holir:— ^^^^ 
of God, and the world received the knowledge of it from them, r^^^^ 
the outset, the animals common to Palestine were divided, by comm — ^^° 
of Jehovah, into clean and unclean : in this way a distinction ^^ 

made, and the one class in comparison with the other was deemec::::^^ ^^ 
be of a purer and better kind. From the class thus distinguished^^' ^ 
more pure than the other, one was selected to offer as a sacrifice. ^ 

was DOt only to be chosen from the clean beasts, but as an indivi^^'''^' 
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it was to be without spot or blemish This sacrifice the people were 

not deemed worthy in their own persons to offer unto Jehovah ; but it 
WBS to be offered by a class of men who were to be distinguished 
from their brethren, purified and set apart for the service of the 

priest's ofl5ce But before the sacrifice could be offered, it was 

washed with clean water — and the priest had in some cases to wash 
himself and officiate without his sandals. Thus when one process of 
comparison after another had attached the idea of superlative purity 
to the sacrifice — in offering it to Jehovah in order that the contrast 
between the purity of God, and the highest degrees of earthly purity 
might be seen — neither priest, people, nor sacrifice was deemed suffi- 
ciently pure to come into His presence, but the offering was made in 
he courts without the holy of holies." — ( Walker,) The idea of God's 
holiness possessed by the world was not the natural outcome of man's 
corrupt heart. Missionaries find it difficult to make the heathen 
understand its meaning. To say that God is holy is to utter a 
grander conception of Him than to say that He is almighty, all-wise^ 
omnipresent, omniscient, or even infinitely benevolent ; for it is con- 
ceivable that these attributes might be possessed without the highest 
moral excellence. His holiness is the crown and glory of all His 
infinite perfections. By the renewing grace of Christ we are able to 
utter this thought of God as the expression of adoring love as we 
draw near to Him. As a child filled with love to its earthly parents^ 
when after a long absence it rushes into their arms, concentrates all its 
overbrimming affections into one tender word, and utters that upon 
theii bosom, so do men in their holiest approaches to God. " This I 
suppose to te the interpretation of Hallowed he Thy name. As it 
were, the soul opens its arms, and throws them around the Father in 
heaven, and says, *0 Lord and Father! sacred and Holy be Thy 
name.' It is the impulse of one who wants the Father to be the 
most beloved, glorious, beautiful, and sacred, not only to himself, but 
to all." — (Beecher.) Nothing will awaken true reverence but holiness. 
Irreverence is a prevalent sin. God's holy name is blasphemed! 
The vice of swearing is most irrational and debasing ; a horrible 
crime ; an outrage upon decency and common sense. It is a species 
of madness. How lost to virtue, to reason, to all right feeling must 
he be who can curse the name of the ever-living and all-loving 
Father, whose tender mercies encircle the universe, who is the source 
of all blessing, and whose goodness alone permits the blasphemer to 
exist I But there is often much flippancy in the use of the name of 
God even when there is no direct profanity. Appeals are lightly 
made to Him. His name is used to embellish a story, or to fill a 
hiatus made by a hesitating tongue in prayer. Sacred things, ui^oa 
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which His name rests, are treated with careless frivolity, and the 
of life are conducted without any due sense of the presence of a hdy 
being on the earth. This is an irreverent age. Science is destioyipg 
mystery. Everything is analysed. But while science has removed 
many foolish superstitions and revealed to us many processes of 
Nature, which, in a more ignorant age were hidden, there is no reason 
for less true veneration towards that Being whose laws are infinitelj 
wise, and whose holiness amid all scientific discoveries shines forth in 
undimmed splendour. " Let," as Tennyson says, " knowledge grow 
from more to more, but more of reverence in us dwell,*' that " mind 
and soul *' may still accord, and " make one music as before, but 
VASTER ! " An age without reverence is an age of decay and ruin- 
Reverence is the root of all virtue and godliness. " On this one 
thing that all depends for making man in every point a man." " Here 
lies the worth : here lies the business of all true Religions.*' — {Goethe^ 
" This is the thing which I know — and which, if you labour faithfully, 
you shall know also — that in reverence is the chief joy and power of 
life." — {Ruskin,) It was, doubtless, to increase the spirit of reverent 
adoration in man that Christ taught us to approach our heavenly 
Father with this declaration of His holiness. He would lead men to 
cherish — and especially God's children — a deep veneration for all 
sacred things ; for in this reverent attitude of the soul towards God is 
the basis of all piety and goodness. 

11. — We may use these words as a petition. Of course we 
cannot make God's name more holy than it is ; but we can pray that 
it may be more hallowed in us, and in the world : that we may more 
vividly realise the holiness of God ; that it may rest upon us as a 
sanctifying influence ; that all our thoughts, words, and deeds may be 
regulated by a sense of the presence of a holy God ; and that we may 
become living reflections of that name to all around us. We should 
write " Holiness unto the Lord " on every power 'of the body ; on our 
eyes that we lust not after forbidden objects, on our ears that we listen 
not to the topgue of slander, &c. ; on every faculty of the mind ; on 
our imaginations, that the inner " chambers of imagery *' may be 
cleansed ; on our memories, that nothing shall be stored within them 
that shall mar our purity, &c. ; on every capability of the soul — the 
conscience, the affections and the wills, that our whole being may 
unite in hallowing the glorious name of the Being, whom we call 
Father and God. We may stimulate others to hallow it. We may 
check impurity wherever we see it, as a disgrace to man who has been 
made in the image of a holy God. We may labour to bring in the 
age when " Holiness unto the Lord " shall be written on " thft bells of 
the horses," and on " every pot " in the houses of mankind (Zacb* 
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riv, 20, 2 1), when God's holy name shall be engraven upon commerce, 
literature, art, statesmanship, and the domestic life of the world, and 
the whole earth be filled with the holiness of heaven. Let men univer- 
sally hallow God's name, and every evil would cease, and justice, 
purity and truth everywhere prevail. 

III. ^We cannot SINCERELY USE THESE WORDS IN PRAYER WITH- 
OUT DERIVING MUCH SPIRITUAL BENEFIT. Being impressed with 
<jod*s holiness will lead us — 

ist. To purify ourselves before we draw nigh to Him. Our sins 
"will be felt to be an offence to Him. " Shoes must be put off from 
our feet (Ex. iii, 5), that is, lusts from our affections, everything that 
our souls are clogged and bemired with, as the shoe is with dirt. He 
is not willing that we should offer to Him an impure souJ, mired 
hearts, rotten carcases putrified in vice, rotten in iniquity ; our services 
to be as free from profaneness as the sacrifices of the law were to 
free from sickliness or any blemish. Whatsoever is contrary to His 
;|>urity is abhorred by Him and unlovely in His sight, and can meet 
"^irith no other success at His hands but a disdainful turning away both 
of His eye and ear." — {Chamock.) We shall, like Eneas, cleanse our- 
selves at the fountain before we offer our sacrifices. 

2nd. To make our holiness the burden of our prayer. If holiness be 
the noblest element in God's character, will it not lead us to desire 
this above every other blessing? Will it not be sought for most 
eagerly — that we may be clothed with the beauty of God. Not 
Tnerely success, or health, or fame, or temporal blessings for our house- 
holds, but that all the circumstances of life be arranged so as to 
produce in us and ours the greatest amount of purity. 

3rd. To ask for ad those spiritual blessings needed to make us holy, 
God delights to see a reflection of His own holiness in us. Earthly 
fathers rejoice in seeing their children possess that which they them- 
selves delight in, and so it is with God. He being holy will delight to 
make us holy. 

4th. To be gradually changed into His holy image. We cannot pray 
sincerely with this idea of God in our minds without becoming holy. 
Men are always changed into the image of the being whom they 
worship. The worshippers of Bacchus were drunkards; of Venus, 
licentious ; of Mars, warriors ; of Mercury, thieves, &c. As we 
worshijp the holy Father we shall be changed, sin will perish out of our 
hearts, and His own beauty will cover us as with the splendour of 
heaven. 

What is the name that we have engraven on our hearts ? What is 
the name of the being whom we worship, and whose overshadowing 
Influence regulates our lives ? As Dr. Parker says, " The greatest 
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battle in a human history is that which is provoked and necessitated 
by the problem — Who am I as a man to obey ? What is to be the 
monarch-name in my heart ? Seeing that one name must eclip)se all 
others, what is that solar name ? O the wrestlings which have been 
endured over that problem of all problems I Not to have known the 
mystery of that wrestling is simply not to have lived. To have known 
it, and conquered, is to be able to say * Hallowed be Thy Name ! ' " 

W. Osborne Lillet. 



SCRIPTURE TEXTS ILLUSTRATED. 



Heb. ii, 9. — ^When conscious of personal imperfection and much 
sin, no thought will bring peace or kindle hope but this, that Christ has 
died to bring me to God, and lives to bring me to glory. Behold 
Jesus entered within the veil for us. The gaze will feed your triumphant 
hope, and will make that hope a partial reality. Here you will be visited 
by God ; here you will in some degree have all things for yours, if yon 
are Christ's. And hereafter, from the supreme height of the throne of 
Christ, we shall look down on sun, moon, and stars, that once shone so 
far above us, conscious that His grace has put all things under our 
feet. — Maclaren's " SetmonsP 

" Bread Alone.'* — Matt, iv, 4. — In the giving of the manna, and 
in the feeding of the people thereby, lay a signal proof that God was 
not limited to ordinary means ; but as then He created " a new thing " 
with which to sustain His people, so now He could feed One who 
trusted in Him, altogether without any external helps and appliances 
whatever. God is Himself the Nourisher, and not the bread, or any- 
thing else ; . . . and thus the Lord does not mean by this quotation, 
that man wants something besides bread ; has a soul which must be 
sustained by heavenly food, as his body is by earthly ; and that if that 
be fed, it imports little how this may fare. His words are still more 
to the point. The Creative Word, which alone imparts to bread its 
sustaining power, can sustain, even as He is confident that, in the 
present need, it will sustain, apart from the bread. — Trench, 

The Strong Man Bound. — Luke xi, 21. — The strong man\%ikL(t 
adversary, Satan ; \i\^ palace, this present world (John xii, 31 ; xiv, 30 ; 
xvi, 11). His goods, or tools, or spoils are the sons of men (2 Tim. 
ii, 26; I John V. 12). (Margin.) With these he is clothed and 
armed, or rather, with their evil capacities, which he furbishes and 
brightens for his use. But these the Stronger than he takes from him, 
and divides his spoils (Isa. liii, 12). Th^ Stronger had already come 
into the strong man's house, — ^the Saviour into the world, and was 
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■Tobbing him of his captives, and making them into His own disciples, 
— €,g,y Mary Magdalene and others; but the work was not fully com- 
pleted yet, till the Lord, by and in His death, overcame him that had 
the power of death, 2>., the devil. And thus His great victory is still 
proceeding. He is still taking from him one and another, — rescuing 
the sons of men by the power of His Gospel till the end, when He 
shall (Rev. xx, i) bind him in the abyss ; and though he be loosed for 
the final conflict by His sufferance, shall cast him overthrown into the 
lake of fire for ever (Rev. xx, 14). — Alford, 

John xv, 13. — A difficulty has been unnecessarily found in this verse, 
t)ecause St. Paul (Rom. v, 6) cites it as a nobler instance of love, that 
•Christ died for us when we were enemies. But manifestly here the 
example is from common life, in which if a man did lay down his life, 
it would naturally be for his friends, and would be, and is, cited as the 
greatest example of love. Nor again, is there any doctrinal difficulty ; 
our Lord does not assert of Himself that He laid down His life only 
for His friends (as defined in the next verse), but puts forward this side 
^f His love, as a great and practical example to His followers. — Alford. 

Judas. — John xii, 6. — It gives, at any rate, a new meaning and force 
to many parts of our Lord's teaching to remember that they must 
liave been spoken in the hearing of Judas, and may have been designed 
io make him conscious of his danger. The warnings as to the im- 
possibility of a service divided between God and Mammon (Matt, vi, 
19-34), and the destructive power of the cares of this world, and the 
deceitfulness of riches (Matt, xiii, 22, 23), and the pointed words that 
spoke of the guilt of unfaithfulness in the unrighteous Mammon (Luke 
xvi, 11); the proverb of the camel passing through the needle's eye 
(Mark x, 25), must have fallen on his heart as meant specially for 
him. He was among those who asked the question, " Who then can 
be saved? " (Mark x, 26). Of him, too, we may say, that when he 
sinned he was kicking against the pricks, letting slip his calling and 
-election, frustrating the purpose of his Master in giving him so high a 
^work and educating him for it. — Smith's Dictionary. 

HosEA xiv, 5-7. — " Jehovah will be to Israel a refreshing, enliven- 
ing dew, through which it will blossom splendidly, strike deep roots, 
and spread its shoots far and wide. ' Like the lily ; ' the fragrant white 
Jily, which is very common in Palestine, and grows without cultivation, 
and which is unsurpassed in its fecundity, often producing fifty bulbs 
from a single root. ' Strike roots like Lebanon ; ' z>., not merely the 
deeply-rooted forest of Lebanon, but the mountain itself, as one of the 
* foundations of the earth.' The deeper the roots, the more the branches 
ispread and cover themselves with splendid green foliage, like the ever- 
^een and finiitful olive-tree. The smell is like Lebanon, which is 
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rendered fragrant by its cedars and spices. The meaning of the several 
features in the picture has been well explained by Rosenmiiller, thus : 
* The rooting indicates stability ; the spreading of the branches^ propa- 
gation, and the multitude of inhabitants ; the splendour of the olivty 
beauty and glory, and that constant and lasting ; ih^ fragrance, hilarity 
and loveliness/ In ver. 7, a somewhat different turn is given to the 
figure. The comparison of the grov^h and flourishing of Israel to 
the lily, and to a tree that strikes deep roots and spreads its green 
branches far and wide, passes imperceptibly into the idea that Israel is 
itself the tree, beneath whose shade the members of the nations flourish 
with freshness and vigour. Those who sit beneath the shade of Israel^ 
the tree that is bursting into leaf, will revive corn, i.e., cause it to return 
to life, or produce it for nourishment, satiety, and strengthening. Year 
they themselves will sprout like the vine, whose remembrance is, le,y 
which has a renown, like the wine of Lebanon, which has been cele- 
brated from time immemorial.*' — Keil and Delitzsch, 



OUTLINES FOR THE PULPIT. 



THE ONE THING NEEDFUL. 

*' One thing is needful : and Mary hath chosen that good part which shall not 
be taken away from her.'* — Luke x, 42. 

The one thing needful, and the good part, are generally understood to 
refer to the same thing ; namely, religion. And what is religion ? 
I. — Its nature. 

1. Divine illumination in the mind, A knowledge of ourselves and 
our miserable state. Of Christ in the relation He stands to us. Of 
the means of obtaining salvation by repentance and faith. 

2. Experience in the heart. There may be illumination in the mind 
without experience in the heart ; but not the contrary. Experience is 
the life, the joy, the soul of religion. The literal meaning of experience 
is trial, A trial is whether things are what they are represented to be : 
in Christianity, y^^//>/^ they are so. A Christian has heard, tried, and 
felt that Christ is the Saviour from sin ; that there is an enjoyment in 
religion ; that temptations may be overcome. 

3. Rectitude in the life. Without this all profession is vain. When' 
the heart is changed, the words, thoughts, and deeds are changed. 

II. — Its importance. " One thing is needful." Not imaginarily,- 
or secondarily, but essentially, needful ; and needful for every j>erson,. 
rich and poor, learned and unlearned, &c. 

I. Because we are all designed to be useful; and without religion we^ 
cannot employ our talents aright. 
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2. We all wish to be happy. All other pursuits are vain and delusive 

^like the child following the rainbow, and the worldly man pleasure 

:^fter pleasure. The wicked are distracted from the fear of death and 
Jiell. 

3. We are all liable to affliction ; and religion is our only solace and 
vsupport. 

4. We must all die. See the notions entertained by the infidel and 
the Christian at the hour of death. 

5. Because we all wish to go to heaven. Religion only can conduct 
lis thither. 

6. Because we are lost without it, 

III. — The means of obtaining it. '* Hath chosen." Choice. 

1. A conviction in the judgment and conscience of its importance and 
xise. 

2. A preference in the mind, 

3. Consent to receive it. In God's way ; not mixing religion with 
ivickedness, Christ with mammon. 

IV. — The possibility of retaining it. " Shall not be taken." 
It may be lost, or cast away, through sin — for instance, the righteous 
man in Ezekiel, the branch cut off from the vine, the salt may lose its 
savour — but the powers of earth and hell shall not be able to rob us of 
this blessing whilst we are willing to keep it. 



HINTS FOR COTTAGE MEETINGS. 

The Prodigal Son. — Luke xv, 11-24. i. His Departure and 
Degradation; 2, His Repentance and Return; 3, Forgiveness and 
Feasting, i, Man a Prodigal from God; 2, Feeding swine a picture 
of man's sinful condition ; 3, Man in his right mind when he sees his 
guilt ; 4, Way to return opened through Christ ; 5, God loves the sinner 
Jong before repentance ; 6, Fulness, freeness, and richness of God's 
■forgiving love. 

Refuge from Danger. — Gen. vii, i. I. The Sin. — i, great; 2, 
universal ; 3, continual ; 4, growing worse and worse. II. The Ark. — 
I, designed by God; 2, a long while in preparation; 3, sufficient in 
capacity. III. The Flood. — i, came as foretold; 2, destroyed all who 
were out of the ark. IV. Another Refuge : Christ Jesus is — i, God's 
gift to a guilty world ; 2, a refuge to which all may come ; 3, Is He 
your Saviour ? 

The Day of Salvation. — 2 Cor. vi, 2. I. The Great Blessing 

'Offered. — i, a salvation needed by all ; 2, a salvation suitable for all; 

3, a salvation offered freely to all. II. The limitation as to time, 

•**now". — I, God waits to be gracious; 2, Life is uncertain; 3, after 

^deaththe judgment. 
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THE SOUL'S PORTION. 

" The Lord is my portion, saith my soul." — Lam. iii, 24. 

The Lord is just such a portion as the soul requires. It is dark, and^ 
Christ illumines ; wretched, and Christ cheers ; afflicted, and Christ 
heals ; lost, and Christ saves. Nothing can be substituted for Him;: 
just as we have no substitute for light, and air, and water. This por- 
tion is — 

I. — Suited for every scene and station in life. Youth,. 
manhood, age, health, sickness, death. 

II. — An ever present portion. Not something to be hoped for, 
or in prospect merely ; but in possession. 

III. — An abundant and satisfying portion. In Him is all ful- 
ness of grace, truth, mercy, and salvation. 

IV. — An enduring portion. Earthly riches are liable to be lost 
any moment. They " take to themselves wings.*' This treasure 
neither moth nor rust can corrupt, nor thieves steal. 

This portion is offered to all. Is Christ your portion ? Have you 
lost your sense of its possession ? Are you anxious to find Christ ? 

J. Cautherington. 



A CALL TO CONSECRATION. 

" Who, then, is willing to consecrate his service this day unto the Lord?''— 
I Chron. xxix, 5. 

I. — A life of consecration will dignify your manhood. 

1. By developing your highest powers, 

2. By identifying you with all that is good. 

3. By restraining you from the influences of evil, 

II. — Such a consecration will afford scope for the exercise 
of your noblest energies. 

1. Wisdom to plan, 

2. Courage to do, 
3.. Faith to believe, 

III. — Such a consecration can be urged by the highest" 

motives, 

1. // is right — His prerogative, " Not your own." 

2. Gratitude for what He has done for you, 

3. Love constrains, 

" Here I give myself away, 
'Tis all that I can do." 

IV. — Such a consecration will be accompanied with special- 
blessings. 

I. They and you will rejoice (v. 9). 
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2. You will have safety, 

3. You will have strength, 

V. — Such a consecration will largely increase your power for 
500D — Hence, 

1 . You can never begin too soon, 

2, Decision the aid to strength. Will you ? This day ? 

VI. — Such a consecration will also ultimately have an 
abundant reward. 

It must be a Personal act, " Who." 

It must be a Voluntary 2iCi, "Will," <* Freely." 

It must be a Solemn Dedication "To the Lord." 

It must be Unreserved, This day " fill His hands." 

A QUESTION — To whom have you Consecrated Yourself 7 

John W. Kirton, LL.D. 



HINDRANCES IN COMING TO CHRIST. 

" And when they could not come nigh Him for the press, they uncovered the roof 
where He was,** &c. — Mark ii, 4. 

We will not notice the miracle except to observe the difficulty often 
found by those who essayed to get near Jesus in the days of His life 
on earth. We read here that " they could not come nigh unto Him 
for the press." And in another place we are told that because of the 
crowd His mother and His brethren could not get near Him, but 
"stood without.'* A woman grievously aJQflicted^ persevered in push- 
ing her way to Him through the crowd, and obtained the help she 
needed. Zaccheus was " little of stature," and could not see Jesus 
for the press, so he climbed up a tree. In all these cases the crowd 
put a difiiculty in the way of coming to Christ. Let us take these cases- 
as suggesting the difiiculty we experience in coming to Jesus Christ. 

I. — There is the crowd of earthly cares, sorrows, and joys- 
between us and JESUS. So much to do, and to think of. Urgent, 
exacting things, because of which we carmot get near, they crowd 
in, and we are kept from Christ. Take last week for instance- 
How little time was given to Christ. He was shut out of sight. It 
is only by an effort that we can get near Him ; but it is worth the 
effort ! What trouble is like that which will come upon us if we do 
not get at Him ? It is worth an eff'ort to get through the cares, the 
pursuits, and joys, for these will soon be forgotten, while Christ will 
abide for ever. Without Him we suffer in our worldly pursuits ; and 
He only can mak^ our joys pure, and worthy immortal spirits. Our 
pleasures need to be associated with Christ. Busy man! you need 
Him more than success in business. Troubled soul ! think how much 
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greater your trouble will be without Him. Hs^jpy soul ! You will not 
long be happy without Christ. Press through yoai pleasures to Him. 
You need not give them up if they are lawful pleasures. Press through 
them to Jesus. 

II. — A CROWD OF MEN KEEP US FROM JESUS CHRIST. There are 
more men than ever there have been who help us to Christ, but also 
there are many who keep us away from Him. Consider the aims and 
maxims that men of the world put before you. " Every man for him- 
self — get up in the world." If we yield to the multitude we shall never 
get near Christ. It is easier to go with the stream than against the 
stream. It must be safe to go with the crowd, we think, but we must 
go against the crowd to get to Christ. Is the popular judgment always 
or generally right, that we should follow it ? What has become of the 
people who did just as other people did ; who thinks of them now ? 
There are always some men who follow Christ, what has become of 
such ? In spirit, maxim and example all the world was against them. 
The present condition of those who went with the stream, and those 
who went against it, is very mysterious, but we feel we would rather be 
in the condition of those who went with Christ. 

III. — ^ThERE is a CROWD OF OBSERVANCES BETWEEN US AND 

CHRIST. There must be a visible church, and ordinances are right in 
a measure. It ts easier to find Christ /Ure (in the place of worship) 
than in the place of business, the counting house, or the workshop. 
But churches and ordinances have been, and are still, put in the place 
•of Christ. The visible in the place of the invisible, the material in the 
place of the immaterial. It is one of the special temptations of oar 
day to put things that can be handled and seen, in the place of Christ. 
This chapel is no better than any other place, unless we find Christ 
here. Never be satisfied with anything unless it leads you to Christ. 
With some, Christian work is put in the place of Christ. Working 
Christian, let this be your care that you leave time for communion. 
Beliefe come between us and Christ. Zeal for the truth is good, but 
take care lest these things obscure Him. The doctrine of the Trinity, 
the doctrine of the future life, and many others, are of great impor- 
tance, but they cannot save you. You must get near Christ, not 
doctrines. You need, not right thoughts, but God Himself. 

Strive after Him ; and like these men, seek to bring your friends to 
Him, feeling that nothing has been done until we have reached Jesus. 

The late David Thomas, B.A. 



Divine Mercy. — Men's sins are innumerable, yet they are but 
•cyphers to the vast sums of grace which are every day expended, 
^because they are finite ; but mercy is infinite.— Chamock. 



THE PLATFORM. 



LEARN TO SAY "NO." 

My subject is one of the shortest words in the language. Yet is one^ 
of the most difficult to pronounce. Some people seldom or ever utter 
it. They can say "Yes," fast enough; they can rattle out poly- 
syllables with all imaginable ease ; they can talk French or some other 
foreign language ; but " No," like Macbeth's *' Amen," seems to stick 
in their throat. This subject has a serious side ; for success in life, in 
every sense of the word, depends upon our ability to speak this little 
word. He who cannot, is at always the mercy of others ; "*like a 
wave of the sea driven with the wind and tossed." 

1, 1/ we would be fit to live in such a world as this, we must learn 
to say " No^' In the man who sets up as an accountant you expect a 
knowledge of figures ; in the man who calls himself an artisan, youi 
look for skill in some handicraft ; and equally no man can pretend to 
live *' unspotted from the world " who does not know how to say " No." 

2, If we would have peace of mind, we must learn to say " No^ The 
relation of the power of refusal and quietness of heart, is like that of 
an anchor to a ship. And if any man seek peace by following every 
voice, or yielding to every impulse, he will be " like the sea that can- 
not rest." 

7^, If we would he happy ^ we must learn to say '* no'^ Of what use- 
is it to give a stone to a man who is hungry ; or poison to one who 
thirsts? Better continue to thirst still than take the poison. The 
market is often glutted with inferior and unwholesome articles, which 
are marked at low prices and are called " cheap." Such things are 
dear at any price ; so, too, are the baubles that amuse the world, and 
pass for " pleasure." 

i^. If we would attain to excellence, we must learn to say ^*No." As 
we strive to climb, a thousand voices cry to us to descend ; but like 
Nehemiah, we must say, " I am doing a great work and cannot come 
down." To succeed requires us to " work with][both hands earnestly." 
'* Whatsoever thy hand findeth,*' &c. " Redeem the time." 

^. If we would folloiv Christ and get to heaven at last, we must 
ieam to say " NoP Christ's words are very emphatic on this point :. 
** If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself^ and take up 
kis cross and follow Me." " He that taketh not up his cross and 
lolloweth after Me is not worthy of Me." 



Eybry human being is intended to have a character of his own, ta- 
!« what no other is, to do what no other can. — Channing. 



WORK AMONG THE YOUNG. 



CHRIST'S LESSONS. 

-Children may be taught the following lines, and then be set to work 
to find the texts of Scripture in which the Saviour refers to these 
natural objects : — 

From everything our Saviour saw, 
Lessons of wisdom He would draw ; 
The clouds, the colours in the sky ; 
The gentle breeze that whispers by ; 
The fields all white with waving corn ; 
The lilies that the vale adorn ; 
The reed that trembles in the wind ; 
The tree where none its fruit can find ; 
The sliding sands ; the flinty rock. 
That bears unmoved the tempest's shock ; 
The thorns that on the earth abound ; 
The tender gprass that clothes the ground ; 
The little birds that fly in air; 
The sheep that need the shepherd's care ; 
The pearls that deep in ocean lie ; 
The gold that charms the miser's eye ; — 
All from His lips some truth proclaim. 
Or learn to tell their Maker's name. 



PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 

How Best to Secure Order. — Some men fail to interest 
-children in speaking to them, by reason of the violent attempts 
which they make to secure perfect order. We must have perfect 
order, or something near it, if we could do any good in speaking to 
children. There are two ways of attempting to secure this desired 
order : the first, by telling the children that they must be quiet, and 
that they will be soundly punished if they are not ; the second, by 
speaking to them in such an interesting manner, and with such 
interesting matter, as to fix their attention firmly on the speaker. The 
first of these methods generally fails. The second may generally be 
set down as a certain success. — The Quiver, 

Interest, then Instruct. — Three things should be done by him who 
addresses children. First, he must interest them, then instruct them, 
and lastly impress. All three things are necessary, and we believe 
they should come in the order we have indicated. You must get the 
children to open their mouths before you can put anything into them ; 
but when you have excited their interest take care that you have 
something to give them that is worth receiving. It will never do 
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>imply to ring a bell, calling a number of children to an unfurnished 
:able. Give them facts and principles as well as little tales and 
stories. Let whatever you say be well brought out in your own mind. 
[f you have no clear conception of the subject yourselves, how can you 
expect the children to understand it ? 

Things to be Avoided. — In speaking to the young we should 

avoid: — i. Making any remarks which would diminish respect to 

patents. Very sacred are the relations which subsist between parent 

and child. "Honour thy father and mother;" such is the Divine 

commandment. Nothing should be said to interfere with the fullest 

obedience to it. Tell no story, give no counsel, of which the parents 

of your members could fairly complain. 2. Indulgence in buffoonery. 

How foolish some speakers to children are. We knew a doctor of 

Divinity spoil a good meeting by unseemly behaviour. He made the 

children laugh, it is true ; but what reward is that ? Grimaces, queer 

gestures, ridiculous jokes, and very familiar addresses in a jocular 

style are not expedient. Be cheerful, but pray don't make a fool of 

yourself. Be careful not to lose the respect of the little ones^ 

3. Horrible tales. Children have retentive memories and vivid 

imaginations, and there may be too strong an infusion of the 

revolting in an address. Do not enter into details about accidents, 

suicides, and murders. Deal with the wise, the good, the beautiful,. 

and we shall see our members growing in refinement of life and the 

practice of all that is blessed and divine. 4. Old stories. Get new 

anecdotes. Ransack books, magazines, and newspapers for them, 

and thus have a rich treasury of gems and pearls for the children. 

A lively speaker, full of fresh thoughts, will never lack the attention of 

children, nor will he fail in his mission of love. 



Incident of the Siege of Paris. — The following incident is 
'elated by Pastor Monod . — " A friend of mine in Paris said that when 
Prussia was at war with France, they went out one night after darkness 
lad come to bring in the wounded men. They were afraid to take 
>ut lights, for fear of getting a bullet from the enemy. When they 
:hought they had gotten all the wounded, and were ready to retiie into 
:he city, a man got on top of a high spot of ground and cried in a 
oud voice, asking if there were any who wished to be taken into Paris, 
ind telling them the ambulance was ready to go. Before he spoke it 
uvas silent ; not a voice was heard. But the moment he had ceased 
speaking, and the men knew that there was help, there was a cry all 
over the field. I come to-day to tell you that there is One willing to 
save, that there is help. Let a cry go up : * Shepherd, save me from 
death and hell.' This is the Gospel." . 



REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTES. 



Those who have but few books relating to the history of the Christian 
Church will find a valuable addition to their store in " Wycliflfe to 
Wesley " (i). The sketches are brief, but correct, and well written; 
and, if we are not mistaken, many a telling illustration for platform and 
pulpit will be gleaned from the pages of this book. Christian workers 
generally will find the volume stimulating and encouraging. The work 
is handsomely bound, and contains a great number of good illustra- 
tions. 

Messrs. Ward and Lock are issuing a remarkably cheap series of 
standard works under the general title of the " Christian Ejiowledge 
Series." One of the most recent is a reprint of Paley*s work on 
Natural Theology, too well-known to need a word of commendation 
from us (2). 

Any well- written work on Palestine, with good illustrations, is certain 
to afford useftil material for preachers. Just now our friends have the 
opportunity of procuring, in monthly parts, one of the most valuable 
of these works, Messrs. Cassell and Co. having resolved on a re-issue 
of Roberts's *'Holy Land'* (3). The historical descriptions are from 
the able pen of the late Rev. Dr. Croly, but the chief value of the 
work, of course, consists in the superb engravings from original draw- 
ings by David Roberts, R.A., who spent several years in the Holy Land, 
studying the scenes and objects, which he afterwards published in 
1842. 

Any one who is going to preach a sermon or deliver an address on 
Christian liberality should procure " The Grace of Giving " (4). It is 
one of the best " collection sermons" we ever read. From the same 
publishers we have also received " Complete in Christ,*' " What does 
the Bible Claim from Young Men ? " and " The Necessity of Maintain- 
ing our Spiritual Life," each of which we have read with both pleasure 
and profit. 

If any of our friends are in want of a magazine for the members of 
their Bible class, let them procure " Excelsior " (5). It is the successor 
of what was, in its day, one of the best boys' serials we know, " The 

(i) " Wycliffe to Wesley; Heroes and Martyrs of the Church in Britain." Price 
3s. 6d. London : Wesleyan Conference Office. 

(2) " Paley's Natural Theology." Price is. London : Ward and Lock. 

(3) " The Holy Land.** Illustrated. Monthly parts, price 7d. London : Cassell, 
Petter and Galpin. 

(4) "The Grace of Giving.** By the Editor of the "Young Men's Christiaa 
Magazine.*' Price id. Glasgow : Menzies and Co. 

(5) " Excelsior." Monthly, price 2d. Ix>ndon : Sunday School Union. 
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Morning of Life," and is ftill of short, well-written, and well-illustrated 
pieces, justly suited for lads of a thoughtful turn. 

From Scotland we receive the '* Social Reformer" (6), the organ of 
the Scottish Permissive Bill and Temperance Association. The August 
number opens with a well-reasoned article on " Total abstinence, a 
Scriptural Doctrine and a Christian Duty," which is followed by others 
of a lighter but scarcely less important nature. This monthly always 
abounds with sound reading. 

The Sunday School Union have rendered good and timely service by 
re-printing an American volume on " Biblical Revision " (7). There 
is, in some quarters, a good deal of needless apprehension felt on the 
subject of a revised translation; and the circulation of this book will do 
much to correct mistaken ideas, and, at the same time, show how 
greatly the cause of religion is likely to be benefited by the work now 
being carried on by American and English divines simultaneously. 
The volume before us should be in the hands of every local preacher. 
If the reader will take a Bible and carefully mark in the margin every 
correction suggested in this work, he will have some hundreds of 
valuable notes, which cannot but be of great service to him in his 
pulpit preparation. A considerable time must elapse before the revised 
translation can be published. Meanwhile, we strongly urge our friends 
to procure this cheap volume. No one can study it carefully without 
benefit. 

We gladly welcome the second edition of Dr. Parker's valuable work 
on the Holy Spirit (8) . It is a book which has an important bearing on 
many current theological controversies. 

(6) " Social Reformer." Monthly, id. Office : 30, Hope street, Glasgow. 

(7) "Biblical Revision: its Necessity and Purpose." By Members of th& 
American Revision Committee. Price 2s. London : Sunday School Union. 

{S) " The Paraclete. An Essay on the Personality and Ministry of the Holy' 
Ghost" By Joseph Parker, D.D, Second Edition, Price 12s. London : C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 



Fruit after Many Days.— Some years ago a vase, hermetically 
sealed, was found in a mummy pit in Egypt by the English traveller, 
Wilkinson, who sent it to the British Museum. The librarian there 
having unfortunately broken it, discovered in it a few grains of wheat 
and one or two peas — old, wrinkled, and as hard as stone. The peas 
were planted carefully under glass on June 4, 1844, and at the end of 
thirty days these old seeds were seen to spring up into new life. They 
had been buried probably about 3,000 years ago, perhaps in the time of 
Moses, and had slept all that long time apparently dead, yet still living 
in the dust of the tomb.— 2%^ World's Birthday, 



ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Saints must not only be earnest in praying, but active in working; 
while Moses was pleading in the mount, Joshua was fighting in the 
plain. 

The sweetest life is to be ever making sacrifices for Christ ; the 
hardest life a man can lead on earth, the most full of misery, is to be 
always doing his own will and seeking to please himself. — Edward 
Bickersteth, 

We do more wisely when we sweeten present cares with the prospect 
of future pleasures, than when we embitter present pleasures with 
future apprehensions. — Montague, 

Public Entertainments. — The entertainer of a feast occasionally 
dismissed his guests with costly presents. Lysimachus of Babylon, 
having entertained Hemerus the tyrant of the Babylonians and 
Seleucians, with three hundred other guests, gave every man a silver 
cup of four pounds' weight. When Alexander made his marriage- 
feast at Susa in Persia, he paid the debts of all his soldiers out of his 
own exchequer, and presented every one of his guests, who were not 
fewer than nine thousand, with a golden cup. The master of the house 
among the Romans used also to give the guests certain presents at their 
departure, or to send them, after they were gone, to their respective 
habitations. It is probable that this custom, like many others which 
prevailed in Greece and Rome, was derived from the nations of Asia ; 
for the sacred writers allude repeatedly to a similar custom, which 
closed the religious festivals or public entertainments among the chosen 
people of God. When David brought up the ark from the house of 
Obed-edom, into the place which he had prepared for it, he offered 
burnt-offerings and peace-offerings before the Lord. And so soon as 
the solemnity was finished, ** he dealt among all the people, even among 
the whole multitude of Israel, as well to the women as men, to every 
one a cake of bread, and a good piece of flesh, and a flagon of wine 
(2 Sam. \'i, 19). 

Take Courage. — ^A city missionary was appointed to one of the 
worst districts in London. He was terrified at the wickedness and 
misery he saw. He began to think that he was not fit for such work, 
that he could not continue it. On the third day of his visiting* 
when he entered one house, the inmates flew upon him, and he had to 
struggle, and hard, too, for his life. At length he made his escape and 
rushed out into the street. He resolved to renounce a missionary life 
and to leave such visitation to others who could better brave sucn 
horrors than he could. For this purpose he hastened to the house or 
a friend ; he knocked at the door ; it was opened by a young person^ 
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:he daughter of his friend, who was playing on the piano. She noticed 
:he cloud on his brow, and the depression in his manner. " Oh, my 

dear Mr C ," she said, ** come in, and I will play you a tune." 

5o, without speaking another word, she returned to the piano, and he 
followed her, and sat down in the parlour, full of painful emotion from 
:he scenes he had witnessed. The young girl commenced an inspirit- 
ing song : — 

** Sound the loud timbrel o*er Egypt's dark sea, 
Jehovah has triumphM, his people are free ! ** 

Its influence was not long in making itself felt in the heart of the 
missionary. " What ! " he said to himself, " if the Lord could con- 
quer his foes in Egypt, cannot He conquer his enemies in 

Lane ? " And before the song was ended, he had prayed for grace 
that he might live and die a missionary, and have cause to rejoice 
in the conquests the Lord should gain by his Spirit and his grace* 
He returned manfully to his post ; and besides other good which he 
effected, he was the means of saving seven or eight hundred persons 
from a life of wretchedness and shame. 

Never Despair. — ^An American gentleman, some years since, gave 
■the following stirring account of a revival : — " Called in the providence 
•of God, in the summer season, for six successive summfers, to be in a 
-small village on the banks of the Hudson, I met weekly, Sabbath after 
Sabbath night, with a little company, never over seven, met to pray for 
^he salvation of souls. For seven long years there was but one addition 
to that church. The Gospel seemed to be faithfully preached. They 
were discouraged, despairing, giving up. I returned to the city in 
October. At the last prayer-meeting which I attended in the village, 
a young girl came whom I had not seen there before; there were eight, 
I think, that evening. About a week afterwards, the oldest elder in 
the church came down, and said that he was going to sell his place and 
move away ; he could not live in that neighbourhood any longer ; he 
thought he was of no use there. Three weeks after, however, he 
•came into my office in Wall Street, the tears rolling down his cheeks. 
I saw that something important was the matter with him. As soon as 
I was at leisure, he came to me, and said, * Brother — would you believe 
it ? — ^the heavens are opened ; the shower is descending ; our prayers, 
•continued for seven long years, are at last heard. The young girl who 
came into the prayer-meeting the last Sabbath you were with us, is 
•converted to God. She has gone out into the highways and hedges ; 
she has brought in one and another. We have now eighteen under 
^eep conviction of sin ; and it was my privilege to stand up in our 
little congregation of about one hundred and count over thirty souls 
'Converted to God.' " 



PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 



Early Volumes. — Has any one for sale copies of the Lay Preacher. 
for 1868, 1870, 1 871, or 1872 ? Please state price required. 

Lectures. — I shall be happy to correspond with secretaries and" 
others, and arrange for the delivery, after the ist of September inst., of 
lectures in connection with Mutual Improvement Societies, or on be- 
half of School or Chapel Funds. List of subjects and terms on appli- 
cation. 

To Sunday School Unions. — I have recently prepared a lecture on 
" The Teacher's Pencil, and How to Use It," and shall be happy to^ 
arrange for its delivery in any part of England on very easy terms. 

The T emperance Worker. — I shall be ready to send a specimen 
number of the Temperance Worker to any one forwarding a directed 
half-penny post wrapper. Also to forward back volumes of the Worker 
(each complete in itself) at the following reduced rates, post free: — 
Cloth copies, is. 6d. each; paper copies, is. 

It will afford me much pleasure to correspond personally with any 
reader who is willing to assist in promoting an increased circulation,. 
or forward handbills for distribution. 

Great Barr, Birmingham, Frederic Wagstaff. 



Contributions in the shape of terse, suggestive outlines are solicited, 
but correspondents will please to study brevity, and to write on one 
side of the paper only. 

All Literary Communications should be addressed to the Editor — 
Rev. F. Wagstaff, Great Barr, Birmingham. 

Books for Review may be sent to the Editor, or may be left at the 
Office of the Publisher, 39, Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 



The Lay Preacher Volume for 1879, containing the numbers for 
1878, printed on thicker paper, and handsomely bound, is still on sale,- 
and may be had post free from the Publisher for 3s. 6d. 

The Theological Quarterly says : ** This is one of the cheapest 
homiletical publications we know of, and must be invaluable to the 
class for whom it is intended ; '* and the Fountain says : *' It is well 
worthy the attention not only of lay preachers, but of preachers of 
all kinds." 

The Monthly Numbers will be sent post free for twelve months o»^ 
receipt of P.0.0. for 2s. 6d 

jp, Warwick Lane, London. F. E. Longlky. 



THE LAY PREACHER. 



A REVISED TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 



NEXT year we are to have printed copies of the New Testament, 
as revised by the joint labours of two committees of English 
and American divines. The Old Testament will, it is hoped, shortly 
follow ; and when that is done we shall have — not a new Bible, as some 
persons have foolishly supposed — but a revision of the present trans- 
lation, with errors, obscurities, and inconsistencies removed, as far as 
the ripest scholarship and the most learned criticism can perform the 
task. In a brief article we propose to indicate some of the changes 
which may be looked for in the forthcoming volume, confining our- 
selves to a few of the improved and corrected readings of passages in 
the Old and New Testament, which supply a more accurate idea of 
the original meaning of the Scriptures. 

Thus, in Judges xv, 19, for "an hollow place that was in the jaw,"" 
read, " the hollow place that is in Lehi." Samson's thirst was quenched 
by water from a spring that burst forth in the valley ; not from the jaw- 
bone of the ass. Deborah called upon the people to praise the Lord 
for " the leaders of Israel,'* not " the avenging " (Judges v, 2). The- 
" groves " so often mentioned in connection with idolatrous services 
(Ex. xxxiv, 13, &c.), were not plantations of trees, but upright pillars. 
In Hab. ii, 6, for " thick clay,*' read " pledges ; " that is, goods taken in. 
pledge by an extortionate creditor. In the i6th verse of the same 
chapter, for " shameful spewing,** read " ignominy." In Hosea iv, 18,. 
the present version has the strange reading, " Her rulers with shame 
do love. Give ye.'* This sentence becomes intelligible when translated,. 
** Her rulers are in love with shame." We have at present " crooked 
serpent " in Job xxvi, 13, and " piercing serpent *' in Isa. xxvii, i ; in 
both cases the adjective is the same, and should be translated " fleet."' 
In Hosea xi, 12, Judah is praised, for it is said that he /* yet ruleth with 
God." The reverse of this is intended, and the phrase should read,. 
** he roveth, or runs wild, in his dealings with him." In Gen. xxxvi, 
24, we have the singular information that Anah "found the mules ia 
the wilderness," the fact being that he discovered some "warm 
Springs " there. 

Some errors that will have to be corrected arise from mistakes in 
Hebrew grammar, frequently altering the sense considerably. In 
l*sa. iii, 4, David does not say, " I cried," and *'he heard," and in ver. 
5, " the Lord sustained," as though he were relating what had already 
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taken place : but he uses the language of confident expectation, " I 
will cry," '* he will hear," " the Lord will sustain." In Ps. xxxviii, 40* 
instead of " the Lord shall help them and deliver them," read "has 
helped them and delivered them." It is a fact of former experience, 
from which he goes on to infer that he will do the same in the future, 
" he shall deliver them and save them." By confounding the tenses, 
the two clauses are made identical in sense, and the whole argument of 
faith, based on experience, is lost. Again in Ps. xl, 11, David does not 
say, " Withhold not thou thy tender mercies; " but " thou wilt not with- 
hold." The language is that of faith, not of prayer. In Ps. x, 4, for 
" God is not in all his thoughts," read " all his thoughts are, there is 
no God." Similar errors abound in the Psalms and in the writings of 
the prophets, rendering the meaning obscure and perplexing. 

In the New Testament we have many mistakes arising from the 
omission or the insertion of the definite article. Thus our Lord calls 
Nicodemus " the teacher of Israel," not merely " a teacher " (John iii, 
10). Similarly in 2 Tim. iv, 7, 8, we should read "the good fight," 
** the crown of righteousness.*' In John iv, 27, the disciples are repre- 
sented as wondering that Jesus talked with " the woman," as if they 
knew her character. But they were astonished that He should, con- 
trary to the custom of the times, talk familiarly with " a woman," quite 
irrespective of any question of character. Of mistakes in the render- 
ing of verbs, the instances are very numerous, and many passages will 
be found to yield new or fuller meaning when the present unfortunate 
renderings are corrected. Of these we can only cite one instance, 
referring the reader to the valuable little book noticed last month, 
issued by the Sunday School Union, for further information on this 
subject. We quote from *' BibHcal Revision," page 100 : — " In Matt, 
xvii, is an interesting account of an application to Peter, to know 
whether his Master paid the * tribute money,' and our Lord's explana- 
tion to Peter why He should be exempted from paying it. The word 
in the Greek is entirely different from the ordinary word for the tribute 
or custom paid to the Roman Government, and clearly designates the 
Jewish half-shekel paid to support the temple service. Yet this distinc- 
tion is lost in the translation. The reader has no clue to the special 
character of the tribute required, and the Saviour's beautiful plea for 
exemption, based on the fact that He was the Son of the Lord of the 
temple, becomes utterly unintelligible. * Tribute money' should be 
* the half-shekel ' (see Ex. xxx, 13)." 



Truth is its own evidence, as the lightning flash is, as the blessed 
sunshine is. — F, W. Robertson, 



IN THE PULPIT. 



LWAYS Speak so as to be Heard. — I know a man who weighs 
jen stone, and ought to be able to be heard half-a-mile, who is so 
:elessly indolent, that in his small place of worship you can 
cely hear him in front of the gallery. What is the use of a 
Lcher whom men cannot hear ? Modesty should lead a voiceless 
I to give place to others who are more fitted for the work of pro- 
ning the messages of the King. Some men are loud enough, but 

are not distinct, their words overlap each other, play at leap-frog 
rip each other up. Distinct utterance is far more important than 
d-power. Do give a word a fair chance, do not break its back in 
r vehemence, or run it off its legs in your haste. It is hateful to 
: a big fellow mutter and whisper when his lungs are quite strong 
ugh for the loudest speech ; but at the same time, let a man shout 
• so lustily, he will not be well heard unless he learns to push his 
ds forward with due space between. To speak too slowly is 
erable work, and subjects active-minded hearers to the disease 
id the ** horrors.'* It is impossible to hear a man who crawls along 

mile an hour. One word to-day and one to-morrow is a kind of 
r-fire which martyrs only could enjoy. Excessively rapid speaking? 
ing and raving into utter rant, is quite as inexcusable ; it is not, and 
er can be powerful, except with idiots, for it turns what should be 
irmy of words into a mob, and most effectually drowns the sense in 
ds of sound. Occasionally, one hears an infuriated orator of 
stinct utterance, whose impetuosity hurries him on to siich a con- 
on of soimds, that at a little distance one is reminded of Lucan's 
s : — 

" Her gabbling tongue a muttering tone confounds, 
Discordant and unlike to human sounds ; 
It seemM of dogs the bark, of wolves the howl, 
The doleful screeching of the midnight owl ; 
The hiss of snakes, the hungry lion's roar. 
The bound of billows beating on the shore ; 
The groan of winds among the leafy wood, 
And burst of thunder from the rending cloud I 
'Twas these, all these in one.'* 

is an infliction, not to be endured twice, to hear a brother, who 
itakes perspiration for inspiration, tear along like a wild horse with 
ornet in its ear till he has no more wind, and must needs pause to 
np his lungs full again ; a repetition of this indecency several times 
a sermon is not uncommon, but is most painful. Pause soon 
)ugh to prevent that '* hough^ hough," which rather creates pity for 
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the breathless orator than sympathy with the subject in hand. Your 
audience ought not to know that you breathe at all — the process of 
respiration should be as unobserved as the circulation of the blood. 
It is indecent to let the mere animal function of breathing cause any 
hiatus in your discourse. — Spurgean, 

Announcing Scripture Passages. — It is strange that so few 
preachers can properly announce a passage of Scripture. A selection 
is to be read, or in ail address a reference is made to a text. It is 
desired that all present will turn to the designated passage, and, with 
eyes on the words, will follow its reader. The announcement ought to 
be made right end first. In an assembly of several hundred Bible 
students, a speaker said, " Please turn to the last clause, of the thirty- 
first verse, of the nineteenth chaper, of the second book of Kings." 
Instantly came rolling in the questions, '* Which chapter ? '* ** Which 
verse ? " " Which book of Kings ? *' All was confusion, and but one 
of the entire company found the text without further help. What 
caused this confusion ? The announcement was made with distinct- 
ness, and amid perfect silence and close attention ; but it was wrong 
end first. The proper method for such an announcement is thus : — 
" Second Kings ; nineteenth chapter ; thirty-first verse ; last clause.'' 
If a moment's pause were made between these phrases, the whole of a 
company of reasonably-apt pupils would be ready to read the required 
passage within five seconds of the last utterance. In the pulpit and in 
the home, the same method of announcing Bible passages for reading 
or for reference should, of course, be pursued. And it should be 
expected that all concerned, having a fair opportunity to find the 
desired texts, will actually do so. An intelligent using of the Bible 
goes far to make persons intelligent concerning the contents of the 
Bible. All announcements of Scripture selections i^hould be made 
reverently. Flippancy over the Bible is, to say the least, the rankest 

folly. 

The Eye. — The eye has an immense influence over the congrega- 
tion. It often speaks the feelings of the speaker better than ^vords. 
People are anxious not only to hear, but to see the preacher ; and this 
power of the eye is one of the great elements of oratory. I have seen 
some eminent ministers who looked above the heads of their congrega- 
tion^ as if they were examining the structure of the ceiling ; and 
others who kept their eyes closed, or nearly so, during the great part 
of the sermon. In every case their power over the audience was 
diminished by that fact. The true orator looks at the congregation, 
though sometimes he is for the moment oblivious to anything that may 
occur; but still his look is towards his audience, his thoughts are 
directed to them, and in spite of his powers being all absorbed, a. 
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mental and spiritual communion is maintained between the speaker 
and his congregation. — Bishop Simpson, 

Training the Voice. — As a man's voice is that instrument by 
which the preacher has to perform his whole work, its efficiency is well 
worthy of study. For instance, the voice must be elastic, so that it can 
be used for long periods of time without fatigue, and the habitual 
speaker should learn to derive from it by-and-bye the power of uncon- 
scious force. There is just as much reason for a preliminary, 
•systematic, and scientific drill of the voice as there is for the training 
of the muscles of a man's body for any athletic exercise. A man often 
has, when he begins to preach, a feeble and low voice ; each one of 
his sentences seems like a poor scared mouse running for its hole, and 
everybody sympathises with the man as he is hurrying through his 
discourse in this way, rattling one word into another. A little judicious 
drill would have helped him out of that. If his attention is called to 
it before he begins his ministry, is it not Worth while for him to form a 
better habit 'i A great many men commence preaching under a 
nervous organism. They very speedily rise to a sharp and hard mono- 
tone ; and then go on through their whole sermon as fast as they can, 
never letting their voices go above or below their false pitch, but 
always sticking to that until everybody gets tired out, and they among 
;the rest. — BeecJur, 



HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 



VIII.— OF THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 

" If any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the righteous ; He it is that hath obtained grace for our sins.*' In 
these familiar words St. John lays down the essential doctrine which 
distinguishes Christianity from every form of traditional or philosophic 
deism ; and it naturally follows that whatever opinions may be held 
about the person and work of Christ, must give tone to the entire cre^d 
•of the Church or sect in which they prevail. 

Much of the early history of the doctrine concerning the Person of 
'Christ has been anticipated in our chapters on the Trinity. This it 
will be necessary briefly to re-capitulate. With an exceptign to be 
mentioned presently, not only the entire Church of the Antinicene age, 
but the various heretical sects of the same period, recognised the true 
manhood of the Saviour ; with which, according to the creed alike of 
the orthodox and of the Monarchians, Patripassians, Sabellians, Arians, 
and Eusebians, the Divine Word was mysteriously united. His true 
humanity was no less clearly asserted by the Ebionites, who mU.<«\jj 
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denied any superhuman element in His Nature ; and by the followers: 
of Theodotus, Artemon, and Paul of Samosata, who — rejecting the: 
doctrine of the Word — supposed Him to have entered at His baptism 
or resurrection into some peculiar relations with Deity. 

The exception to this general belief in the proper manhood of our 
Lord is found in the doctrine of the Docetae, to which there seems to 
be a reference- in i John iv, 2, 3. These were a Gnostic sect, who 
regarded Christ as a kind of emanation from the supreme God, mani- 
fested in a mere phantom body. According to this view the acts of 
His human life, and His passion, were not real, but only in appear- 
ance. Similar notions were broached by other Gnostics ; as Marcion, 
who represents Him as appearing suddenly on earth, like a theatrical 
" God out of a machine ; " and Valentinian, who supposed that He 
was indeed bom of Mary, but only as water flows through a pipe. 

In opposition alike to the Ebionites and Alogians, who denied His 
Godhead, and to the Docetae and other Gnostics, who denied His 
manhood, the entire church — until the breaking out of the Arian con- 
troversy — regarded the Lord Jesus Christ as in very deed " God 
manifest in the flesh.'* Pliny writes to the Emperor Trajan (a.d. 107) 
that the Christians were accustomed " to sing a hymn to Christ as to a 
God." In the anonymous epistle to Diognetus, certainly written withiiv 
the first century, we read, " God Himself has sent from heaven, and 
placed among men the Truth, and the holy and incomprehensible Word 
, . . He did not . . . send to men any servant, or angel, or 
ruler . . . but the very Creator and Fashioner of all things . . . 
As a king sends his son, who is also a king, so sent He Him ; as God 
He sent Him." Ignatius (i 16) speaks expressly of" Jesus Christ our 
God," and again of " God existing in flesh." Justin (165) devotes the 
greater part of his dialogue with Trypho to proving the doctrine of 
the Incarnation; he says, " If we know that God revealed Himself in 
so many forms to Abraham, Jacob, and Moses, how are we at a loss, 
and do not believe that, according to the will of the Father of all 
things, it was possible for Him to be bom man of the Virgin? 
Especially after we have so many Scriptures, 'from which it can be 
plainly seen that He became so according to the will of the Father. ''^ 
Irenaeus (202) writes, "The Word, who existed in the beginning with 
God, by whom all things were made, who was also always present with 
mankind, was in these last days . . . united to His own work- 
manship, inasmuch as he became a man liable to suffering." Many 
similar passages might be cited ; not only from Irenaeus and Hippolj^s 
(239), who expressly et themselves to confute the various heresies of 
the age, and from Tertullian (220), who wrote a bulky treatise against 
the doctrine of Marcion ; but also from Ignatius and Novatian (256) 
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:against the deniers of Christ's true humanity, and from Justin and 

Origen (254) against those who disputed His deity. That He was 

^supematu^aIly born of the 'Virgin was only denied by those sects 

which rejected His proper humanity, and by some of the Ebionites and 

- Alogians, who denied His Godhead. 

But while the reality of the manhood of Christ was affirmed by all 

'the orthodox fathers, they were not so unanimous as to its completeness, 

Justin, as we have seen, regards man as consisting of body, soul, and 

spirit ; Christ, he says, " became the whole rational being, body, logoSf 

and soul.'* This is ambiguous, as logos is capable of being translated 

* " reason ; " but the most natural interpretation is that in Christ the 

Divine Word took the place of the human spirit. Irenaeus, on the 

contrary, affirms that " We are composed of a body taken from the 

earth, and a soul receiving spirit from God ; this, therefore, the Word 

of God was made, recapitulating in Himself His own handywork." 

TertuUian utterly repudiates the. distinction of soul and spirit ; when, 

:therefore, he says that " In Christ we find the soul and the flesh ex- 

.pressed in simple terms," he plainly intends to assert the completeness 

of His human nature. Clement of Alexandria (220), seem not very 

-clearly to distinguish the Deity of Christ from His humanity. He 

5ays, " Our Instructor is the holy God Jesus, the Word ; " " The Word 

^^imself . . . has shed His own blood for us ; " " Believe, O 

man, the living God, who suffered and is adored." Clement's notions 

about the body of Christ betray a leaning towards Docetism. " He 

ate, not for the sake of the body, which was kept together by a holy 

energy," but that He might not be thought a mere phantom. " He was 

. . . inaccessible to any movement of feeling, either pleasure or 

pain." ** What He was, they did not see who, through the weakness of 

the flesh, were incapable of receiving it ; but, having assumed sensitive 

flesh. He came to show man what was possible through obedience to 

the commandments.*' In connection with these views, Clement seems 

to give credence to the legend that the Mother of our Lord, " after 

she had brought Him forth, was found, on being examined, to be a 

virgin." Origen (254) is clear about the verity of His human body; 

He " assumed, as one born of a woman, a human body, and one 

capable of suffering a natural death : " yet supposes that "He was not 

seen in the same way by all who beheld Him." Origen is also 

: specially distinct in his doctrine of our Lord's human soul ; and is the 

: first to use the word God-Man (Theanthropos), He disagrees with the 

'Earlier fathers, in asserting that Jesus, '* After His resurrection, existed 

.in a body intermediate between the grossness of the body which He 

liad before His passion, and the appearance of a soul uncovered by 

.•«uch a body." He also held the unusual opinion that the. Saviour, 
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since His ascension "is now no longer man/* Novatian (256), on 
the other hand, strongly insists on the completeness of Christ's 
humanity. He refers the title ** Son of God" to tfie Divine Word, and 
" Son of Man" to the human nature; and says, "The Son of God 
descended, and, taking up into Himself the Son of Man, made Him 
the Son of God ... So that while in His nativity the Son of 
Man cleaves to the Son of God, by that very mingUng He holds that 
as pledged and derived which of H4S own nature He could not 
possess." 

The sinlessness of Jesus seems a necessary consequence of His 
divinity, and is strongly asserted by the early fathers. Thus Justin 
(165) calls Him " the only blameless and righteous man." Irenaeus 
(202) speaks of "The Word of God, powerful in all things, and not 
defective with regard to His own justice." Tertullian (220), says, 
" God alone is without sin ; and the only Man without sin is Christ, 
because Christ is also God." Clement of Alexandria (220), uses the 
acknowledged sinlessness of Jesus as an irrefutable argument against 
the theory that every man suffers for his own sin. Hippolytus (239) 
says, " As a serpent cannot mark its track upon a rock, so the devil 
. could not find sin in the body of Christ." And Origen (254) calls Him 
"A great wrestler; having, on account of His human body, been 
tempted in all respects like other men ; but not, as man, with sin as a 
consequence, being altogether without sin." 

The Trinitarian controversies of the fourth century gave rise to 
disputes equally bitter, and still more protracted, about the Person of 
Christ. Arius supposed that the Word took the place of a human 
soul. His great opponent, Athanasius, says, " Arius- acknowledges onl3f 
flesh for the veiling of the Deity ; and instead of the man within us,, 
that is the soul, he says that the Word was in the flesh ; daring to refer 
to the Deity the consciousness of suffering, and the resurrection from 
the underworld." Some Arians, however, rejected this view, supposing^ 
a human soul to exist along with the Word. And the orthodox, while 
they agreed as to the presence of a human soul, were uncertain whether 
this was to be understood only of the animal soul (psyche)^ or also of the 
rational spirit (^/«tf/^»l?«, ;/^«jy. Hilary (368), in the intensity of his 
■ opposition to Arianism, manifested a slight tendency toward Docetism,. 
maintaining that though the God-Man, having been born as man,, 
might endure (paii), yet, being God, He could not really sufifer 
(dolere). 

About 362 ApoUinaris, Bishop of Laodicea — one of the most learned 
men of his age — advanced the argument that if Christ possessed a 
rational human soul, He could not be truly God Incarnate, but must 
be simply a God-inspired Man. Otherwise one of two results would 
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follow ; either He must retain a separate human will, in which case 
His manhood would not be truly united with the Godhead ; or else 
His human soul must lose its proper liberty by union with the Word, 
which would be absurd. ApoUinaris, therefore, held that the Person of 
Christ consisted of the Divine Word, a human body, and a soul 
(psyche) such as forms the link between body and spirit ; but that in 
Him the Word took the place of human reason, so that He differed 
herein from all other beings. Thus constituted, the soul and body of 
Christ were so filled with the Divine principle as to be entitled to 
worship ; it was even permissible to say that ** God was born and died." 
Against this doctrine an energetic controversy was maintained by 
Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, and Gregory of Nazianzum. They 
urged that Christ could neither be a perfect example for men, nor 
redeem and sanctify men, without assuming the entire human nature. 
This view prevailed at the Council of Constantinople (381), when the 
doctrine of ApoUinaris was denounced as heretical. 

T. G. Crippen. 

(To be Cojitinued.J 



HELP FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 



"SOW BESIDE ALL WATERS." 

Forth to the welcome toil to go, 
Some seed on life's broad way to sow ; 

Some seed which day and night will spring, 
And, watered by heaven's kindly showers, 
Will blossom bright in summer flowers, 

Or ripened fruits of autumn bring. 

. Oh, highest good, to me denied, 
The golden grain to scatter wide ! 

A world by heaven-born gifts to bless, 
To teach and rouse by noble deed : 
*Tis thus that I would cast the seed 

Of truth's eternal blessedness. 

Some seed on life's broad way to sow ! 
'Tis thine, like music murmuring low, 

I heard within a voice well known ; 
Ah, why so thanklessly repine ? 
Is there no good entrusted thine ; 

Unmindful, heaven, of thee alone ? 
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Not what thou hast not is required : 
Why, then, by restless passions fired, 

An ung^ven burden seek to bear ? 
Peace, peace, for love is ever near ! 
Nor can so narrow be the sphere. 

But that some needing heart is there. 

Go, then, the little that thou hast, 
Upon the ready furrows cast ; 

Not yet thou knowest what will spring ; 
It may be, should some kindly air 
To richer soil its increase bear. 

It there a hundredfold will bring. 

For not by mighty deed alone 

The seeds of truth on earth are sown; 

And He whose name the ages roll. 
Not only will His fruit behold, 
When fully shall the plain unfold 

Of life's divinely guided whole. 



POINTS FOR PREACHERS AND TEACHERS. 

Personal Interest. — For winning the attention of children we 
need to rely no less than we do on attractive ways of putting truth ; but 
far more than we do on the help of Christ and an earnest, loving^ 
heart. There are not many boys or girls wicked enough to play their 
pranks while the teacher is in tears. The reason, too, that many a 
teacher fails to hold them is that he touches their lives only during the 
hour spent in the school. A grasp at that point only is too superficial 
and slight. But visit them at their homes — show a personal interest in 
them — and you embrace them all round. There comes to be a power 
behind your words to hold their interest whenever you speak. — American 
Sunday School Times, 

Successful Visiting. — What is the secret of successful visiting? 
Sunday School teachers and others who engage in this work often ask 
this question ; and may gather a few useful hints from the following 
extract : — ** To answer in one word, it is sympathy. Too many people 
treat the poor as though they were a different order of beings to them- 
selves. My own rules are something Uke these : — First, Respect the 
dwellings of the foof ; their homes are sacred ; the use of a door is ta 
shut out as well as to shut in ; and when I am out, I have no right to- 
go in but by permission. Secondly, Be careful of taking up the time 
of the poor. To them it is money ; or if not that, the husband's 
comfort depends upon the wife's industry, so I endeavour to pay brief 
visits, and not to hinder domestic work. Thirdly, Sympathize with the 
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poor in their temporal difficulties, I let the mother tell me ' how 
father only did three days' work last week ; or how hard it is to keep 
her children decent for the Sunday School ; I encourage her by telling 
her how well they learn their lessons, and how glad I am they come 
regularly. I hope I shall have the pleasure of seeing you begin to 
visit your own class, Emily. Talk to little Bessie, before her mother, 
and ask her to repeat that verse she learned so nicely \ see if Mary can 
remember anything of the Scripture-Lesson given the previous 
Sunday ; do it all easily and naturally ; and gradually you will find your 
visits will be looked for, and some fine day, when your pupils see you 
in the street, or crossing the green, you will have the gratification of 
seeing them scamper in-doors, and hear the joyous cry, ' Mother, 
mother ; my teacher is coming I ' '* 

Patience in Labour. — Christian workers should never be in a 
hurry ; they had better spend long care and anxiety over one soul to 
insure doing their work well. They need to remember they are 

« 

working for eternity ; and it is a great and solemn thing to work for 
Christ ! We do not want to say peace, peace, when there is no 
peace ; nor do we want time to be spent in arguments. I believe that 
is a work of the devil, to take off attention and cause delay. If a 
man comes to argue, we should go on our knees, pray with him, and 
let him go. Job never fell until he got into an argument with his 
friends ; he could stand a scolding wife, and his boils, and other afflic- 
tions better than an argument. What we have to do is simply to 
point anxious souls to Christ ; and people should point out the way 
just as they find it in the Bible. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK. 
Second Feeding of the Multitude (viii, 1-9). 

It is important to notice that the two miracles of multiplying a few 
loaves of bread were performed for the benefit of a different class of 
people. The first was after only one day's absence from Galilee, and 
was wrought for the sustenance of a multitude composed mainly of 
our Lord's own countrymen. The second was chiefly, if not entirely, 
for Gentiles, and after a prolonged journey through heathen countries. 
The first miracle is related, with substantial agreement, by all four 
Evangelists ; the second is recorded only by Matthew (xv) and Mark. 
The incidents recorded in this chapter, with those immediately pre- 
ceding, point to the call of those who were out of the House of 



! 
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Israel. "They tell of a common salvation to be offered through 
Christ to Jews and Gentiles alike." — {Expositor,) 

I. — In the former miracle the disciples are represented as speaking 
on behalf of the people ; here Christ expresses His compassion for 
them, and the need is comparatively greater. 

2. — "Three days;" then they had passed two nights in the fields, 
which they might do with comparative inconvenience at that season, 
just after the Passover. 

3. — "Divers;" obsolete phrase meaning "some." "From far;" 
Mark alone mentions this. Eagerness of the people to hear Jesus ; 
contrast with the feeling of those who count it a great hardship to walk 
a mile to a place of worship. 

4. — ^The petulant question of the disciples (who had soon forgotteia 
the larger multitude fed with fewer loaves) may be freely translated : 
" Whence can any one [not " man *'] satisfy these with bread here in a 
desert place ? " Christ's words should have taught the disciples to look 
for a repetition of His former goodness ; unless, indeed, they assumed 
that He would not work a miracle to feed Gentiles. Yet they had 
just witnessed miracles wrought to heal them. The word translated 
** satisfy *' is a term applied to the feeding of • cattle. It is interesting 
to compare this verse with the question of Gehazi, Elisha's servant 
(2 Kings iv, 43). 

5. — Christ repeats His former question (Mark vi, 38). He has 
often to speak to us, using the same words, " Seven ;" then the 
disciples had but a scanty supply, for the loaves would be small, thin 
cakes. 

6. — " Before the Hindoos eat their food they take a little in their 
fingers, and lift it to the height of the forehead, and, in thought, offer 
it to Siva ; and in the same way they offer their rice and fruits to the 
gods, and then eat them. The ceremony is called Siva-Purethe^ that 
is, ' Agreeable to Siva.' It is considered disgraceful not to attend to 
it, and only low or vile people neglect it." — {Roberts^ Nothing is 
raid about the people being commanded to arrange themselves "in 
companies " as on the former occasion ; but we may safely assume 
that an orderly arrangement was insisted on. The iniracle teaches us 
how God feeds us every day. We may see how God works^ by 
noticing what Jesus did, God pities ; begins with very little ; multi- 
plies by blessing ; employs human labour ; gives abundantly ; and the 
excess of God's goodness is the source of man's profit. ** It was out 
of the course of nature. But it is not more incomprehensible than is 
the growth of the tree in the garden, or than a simple grain of wheat 
cast into the earth should return a hundredfold. The same creative 
power is displayed in the latter as in the former case." — {Krumtmuher^ 
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7. — ^Though the fishes were both few and small, Christ biased and 
used them also. ** Who hath despised the day of small things ? *' 
Little steam-tugs draw great ships. " A little child shall lead them," 
is true as to parents and others. When a little girl had failed to 
persuade her drunken father not to go to the public-house, a large tear- 
drop which fell on his cheek, as he carried her silently weeping, 
aflfected him so, that, with God's blessing, he became a teetotaller and 
a, Christian. Another little girl bought a penny tract, and put it in a 
lx)x that was being sent to a mission station. That tract was the 
neans of a Burman chief's conversion. He then influenced his 
people to give up idolatry ; a missionary went amongst them, and 
some time after there were 1,500 converts — a great harvest from a 
ittle seed. David slew Goliath with a sling and a stone, so God can 
jvork miracles of mercy through the kind words or actions of little 
::hildren (Ps. viii, 2). ' 

** Little deeds of kindness, little words of love, 
Make the eaxth an Eden, like the heaven above); 
Little deeds of mercy, done by intant hands, 
Grow to bless the nations, far off in heathen lands. ** 

8. — *' Filled." The word thus translated is the same used by the 
disciples in ver. 4 ; so that we may place the two passages in 
contrast — " Whence shall we satisfy these people ? " *' They ate and 
were satisfied" *' Broken meat ; " literally " fragments.'* With such 
power to multiply loaves, why so careful about crumbs? They 
were taught frugality in the midst of plenty. — " Baskets." The word 
so translated here is spuridos ; that in the case of the first miracle 
kophinos. The latter signifies a hand-basket such as was commonly 
carried by Jews when travelling ; the term employed in this chapter 
signifies a larger article. The word occurs only in one other place in 
the New Testament (Acts ix, 25). 

9. — Matthew expressly notices the presence of women and children,, 
besides '* four thousand men." *' He sent them away ; " every one a. 
witness against the unbelief of the disciples. " God rebukes His 
|)eople constantly in precisely the same way. The abundance of His 
gifts is a reproof of distrust. With how many blossoms He fills the 
trees ; with how many flowers He beautifies the garden, the field, and 
the wayside; there is superabundance everywhere — baskets of frag- 
ments on every hand ! Nothing is done in weakness, or by constraint ; 
He is as mighty at the end as at the beginning.** — {Parker.) 

From the whole narrative observe — i, Christ's power to attract 
multitudes; 2, His consideration for the wants of men; 3, His 
bountifulness in supplying those wants ; 4, He always avails Himself 
of instrumentality ; 5, all blessings should be received with thanks- 
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giving ; 6, wastefulness is a sin against the Giver of good. For the 
young the lessons of the narrative may be thrown into the form of an 
acrostic on the word ** Feast," thus : — 

F ew loaves among many people ; yet 

E nough for all, even for the little ones ; 

A nd some left for another time. 

S imple food is best. 

T ake care of the fragments. 

F.W. 



ROUGH NOTES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 



THE COMING OF GOD'S KINGDOM. 

**Thy kingdom come." — Matt, vi, lo. 

" The kingdom is come, as the Lord's first preaching announced, in 
another sense ; but He here teaches us also that it is not yet come, 
but ever continues coming until the time when there shall be no more 
room or reason for such a prayer on earth. The kingdom of Gk)d by 
which He rules the world is not here signified : that stands immovable 
and admits of no coming, but it is His kingdom of grace which not 
only judges but extinguishes sin, and re-establishes His honour — ^His 
Father-honour again in the sinner." — [Stier,) It is for the manifesta- 
tion of His reign in man we are here taught to pray. The idea of a 
Divine kingdom on earth was very familiar to the Jews. It was one 
of the special teachings of their history, and it had all the influence 
upon them of a fond national memory and a cherished national hope. 
** Every Jew looked back to the time when Jehovah was regarded as 
the King of Israel. The title had belonged to Jehovah in a very 
peculiar sense ; it had not been transferred to Him from the visible 
earthly king as in many other countries, but appropriated to Him so 
exclusively that for a long time no human king had been appointed, 
and when at last the people demanded to be ruled by kings like the 
nations around them, the demand was treated by the most ardent 
worshippers of Jehovah as high treason against Him. And though a 
dynasty was actually founded, yet the belief in the true royalty of 
Jehovah was not destroyed or weakened, only modified by the change." 
— {Seeley,) The Jews expected the coming of this kingdom by 
political and military force. They expected the Messiah to use the 
sword of David, and to establish a kingdom after the pattern of that 
monarch's reign. Christ declared that he had come to found the 
promised kingdom, but He would only establish it by moral forces. 
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This was the ground of their rejection of Him. They expected to see 
it rise before them as a visible creation of His power, a material 
display of clashing arms, and civic pomp about which they might say 
' Lo here/' " Lo there ;" but He said, " The kingdom of God is 
«rithin you." They were to yield themselves to the Divine power 
ivhich sought to reign in their soul, and in the new birth into a life of 
Teedom, righteousness, and peace, which would take place within 
:heiii, they would " see the kingdom of God." This kingdom " is the 
*eign of God in men, when the Father of minds shall be known* 
oved, and revered by His children. It is the reign of righteousness, 
Durity, truth, love, and peace, the universal reception and dominion 
imong men of all true, just, holy, generous and Divine principles. 
[t is the highest stage of religious, moral, intellectual, social, and 
.ndividual cultivation. It is the noblest development possible on this 
sarth of all the attributes and capabilities of humanity. It is spiritual 
/ictory after the battle of thousand of ages. It is the triumph of 
good and of God over moral and physical evil.'' — (y. Young). This 
Ls the kingdom which Christ came to establish, and which is ever 
widening itself in the consciousness of humanity. It is ever coming- 
coming from God in all onward movements of the race — coming by 
His spirit under all forms of ecclesiastical government, social and 
political conditions and systems of religious truth into the souls of 
inen> banishing the darkness of ignorance, breaking the enchantments 
of sin, and subduing the rising turbulence of passion and self-will 
into loving obedience to God. This hope' of the triumph of God in 
"mankind by the cross has been the inspiration of the most holy and 
ardent workers for the world's salvation. Often it has seemed a vain 
hope, but the noblest of the race have clung to it as a possibility, and 
laboured for it with unquenchable zeal. Renan somewhat cynically 
says, " Let us not, however, despise this chimera which has been the 
thick rind of the fruit on which we live. This fantastic kingdom of 
God, this endless pursuit after a city of God, which has constantly pre- 
occupied Christianity during its long career, has been the principle of 
that great instinct of futurity which has animated all reformers, 
persistent believers in the Apocalypse, from Joachim of Flora down to 
the Protestant sectary of our days. This important effort to establish 
a perfect society has been the source of the extraordinary tension 
which has always made the true Christian an athlete struggling against 
the existing order of things. The idea of the kingdom of God, and 
the Apocalypse which is the complete image of it, are thus, in a sense, 
the highest and most poetic expression of human progress ^ But it is no 
chimera. It will come. The heavenly Jerusalem will descend to 
^arth, the holy city shall yet be built. 
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Further consider what effect should be produced upon the Church 
by the utterance of this prayer. Those who sincerely pray "Thy 
kingdom come," will — 

I. — Seek for its full establishment in themselves. Believers 
should feel that their hearts are the Divine kingdom. They have 
submitted themselves to God, and it should be their aim to- make 
His dominion absolute. Every thought, desire, passion, and appetite 
should be under His control. He should reign over the whole of 
their being and in the full circle of their lives. But how often this 
little kingdom suffers an insurrection ! How often rebellion takeS' the 
place of obedience ! 

II. — It will keep within us a lively interest in the PROGRESS" 

OF THAT KINGDOM. Our Sympathy with its progress should never 
wane. Missionary statistics should be more interesting than novels. 
We should ever be on the alert to discover fresh manifestations of its 
existence in the lives of men. It is strange when we consider what a 
collossal enterprise the establishment of this kingdom is; what 
wonderful agencies it employs ; how the good of every age have 
laboured to advance it ; that now the holiest in earth and heaven are 
devoted to its advancement ; that Christ spared not Himself but died 
to open the hearts of men to its beneficent influences ; that wherever 
it comes, it gives freedom, light, joy, righteousness, and peace; that it 
is slowly gathering all the kingdoms of the earth into it, underminmg 
all false philosophies, all blinding superstitions, all political and ecclesi- 
astical tyrannies, and spreading itself, silently but surely, over the whole 
race ; that we do not feel a much more intense interest in its progress 
than we do. Often some little enterprise, some petty pleasure, some 
domestic or personal joy or grief will awaken far more emotion and 
sympathy than this wonderful kingdom which is universal in its. 
destiny. Divine in its over-mastering force, and eternal in its glory. 

III. — It will STIMULATE US TO LABOUR TO EXTEND THIS KINGDOBf* 

Prayer without labour is hypocrisy. We always do our best to answer 
our prayers when they come from the heart. The farmer who sincerely 
prays for a good harvest, will plough, and sow, and watch over his land 
with careful toil. The mother who prays for the recovery of a sick 
child will use all the means in her power to restore it to health ; and if 
we sincerely pray for God's kingdom to come, we shall become co- 
workers with Him in its onward movement in the earth. By self- 
denying labours, by aiding every missionary enterprise, by seeking to 
remove every hindrance to its coming in society, by impressing those 
around us in our homes and places of business with the conviction 
that God must be acknowledged and obeyed in all things, by all these 
means we may show that our prayer for the coming of this kingdom ia 
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-not the utterance of the lip but of the heart. "Those who amass 
ivealth, who erect magnificent buildings, who seek after all this world 
can give, and with their lips repeat this prayer, are like the pipes of a 
•church organ which sounds and cries at full pitch, and without 
ceasing, but has neither words, nor sense, npr reason." 

IV. ^We mat by THE PRAYER ITSELF AID THE COMING OF THIS 

KINGDOM. Prayer in the Church extends God's kingdom in the world. 
AH revivals have been preceded by earnest prayer. God's children are 
more receptive of Divine influences, and are, therefore, more powerful 
to influence others when they are filled with a prayerful spirit. This 
kingdom is brought down into the souls of men by prayer. It must 
come from God, it cannot be created by man. There is a delusion in 
the cry, '*The kingdom of man is at hand." ''But what is the king- 
dom of man that we are bidden to welcome with hosannas and halle- 
lujahs ? Is it a kingdom where every man shall do that which seemeth 
right in his own eyes ? Is it the rule of selfishness, of material force, 
of barbaric splendour, of inordinate wealth ? Is it the rule of scientific 
discovery reckless of all considerations save its own results ? Is it 
that state which is so well figured in the phrase, ' light without love ? ' 
^n which what we have been wont to call ' volition ' shall be discovered 
to be merely the reflex action of a nerve, and when, to use the language 
•of one of its professors, the conclusion that a man's consciousness 
•survives the decay of his body will have been proved to be untenable ; 
when all the hitherto recognised hollow motives will be withdrawn, and as 
'Once before in the history of humanity, nothing will be restrained from 
men that they have imagined for themselves to do ? " — {JDr, Eraser?^ 
Yes, this is the only kind of kingdom which men can create, and we 
may see enough of the result of such creations everywhere around us. 
Education, science, culture, art, cannot bring in a permanent kingdom 
of blessedness on the earth. It must come froni above. Let the 
Church arouse itself, to pray in this cold, sceptical age ; let the cry 
ascend from every heart that God's kingdom may come, and who can 
.tell how soon God will answer and make this earth an heaven ? 

W. Osborne Lilley. 



Be at Work.— Do what you can. Weep with them that weep, if 
you cannot relieve them. If you cannot give gold give personal 
.service. Teach children if you cannot instruct men. Be a support to 
the household, if not able to be a pillar of state. Be a lamp in the 
■chamber, if you cannot be a star in the sky. Gladden the circle of 
home, if you cannot illumine a city. Talk to the few, if you cannot 
preach to the many. — 5. Coley, 
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PAUL BEFORE FELIX. 

** And as he reasoned of righteousness^ tempdrance, and judgment to come/' &Cr 
— Acts xxiv, 25. 

Paul an illustration of Christian courage. He threw to the winds 
all chance of worldly gain and honour in order to preach Christ^ 
Here we find him a prisoner before Felix. Some would have had him 
keep a smooth tongue in order to gain his liberty. What does he do ? 
He preaches a plain Gospel. 

I. — Paul's preaching affords felix an opportunity of em- 
bracing THE gospel. 

1 . Ifis reasoning. He would approach him as a philosopher reason- 
ing of (a) Righteousness, referring to the loose way in which justice* 
was administered, and what would be its ultimate effect. (U) Tem- 
perance. Then, as a Chrishtian preacher {c) of Judgment to come. 
No doubt he brought Christ before him as his only Saviour. 

2. Its effect. As Felix was a man of intelligence he would be made 
{a) To understand the Gospel, {p) To feel it. This was to him a 
great crisis, for whom was he to decide ; Christ or Satan } 

How pleasant it would have been if we had been able to read of 
Felix acting as others had done under similar feelings ; but we have tO" 
consider him. 

11. As AN EXAMPLE OF ONE THAT REJECTED THE GOSPEL. 

1. He trifled with conviction. 

2. Put off the day of decision. 

3. At last stifled conviction altogether. 
Learn — 

1. To value conviction 

2. To act at once. Because [a) Feelings are valuable only so far as^ 
they lead to action, {b) Unless we act upon our good feelings there- 
is danger lest they leave us. (^r) There is no better time than now. 

J. H. Wharton. 

KNOWLEDGE OF GOD A SOURCE OF PEACE. 

"Acquaint now thyself with Him, and be at peace." — Job xxii, 21. 

Job's friend was in error, for Job was far better acquainted with God' 
than he. Still, as addressed to us we may observe : — 

I. — ^What it includes. " Acquaint now thyself with Him." 
I. The attainment of true thoughts about God. (a) Something, 
may be learnt from our own nature, {b) From the lives of great and 
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good men. (c) From God's works (Ps. xix). (d) Most of all 
from God's Word. 

2. Reconciliation with God. 

3. Friendly intercourse with God, (a) This is man's highest dis- 
tinction from all other creatures. (l») His greatest evil when he 
sinned was that he fell from God. (c) For this Christ came, (d) It 
is the crowning folly of man to care so little about acquaintance with 
God. (e) This is the great reason of the unrest and dissatisfaction' 
which is found all the world over. 

II. — How ACQUAINTANCE WITH GOD WILL BRING PEACE. *' And be 

at peace." 

1 . A sense of guilt takes away all peace, 

2. Insoluble religious questions disturb not a few, 

3. Evil tempers and passions break the peace of many. 

4. Outward troubles disUirb others. 

5. Thoughts of the future ^ of death, of eternity^ distress some. Re- 
peat the text. 

The LATE David Thomas, B.A. 



FOUR SUDDEN THINGS. 

** Suddenly.** — Acts xvi, 26. 

Ihe changes which take place in nature are generally gradual. Thus 
:he change from day to night, from winter to summer, from the seed to 
:he plant, from birth to maturity, these are all gradual. In the lives 
Df men, however, the greatest changes are sometimes the most sudden.. 
Several instances occur in the chapter before us. 

I. — A SUDDEN CURB. It was wrought by Paul upon the womaa 
possessed by a spirit. In a moment, with a word, was the evil one 
cast out. What a sudden change ! Thus was Naaman suddenly cured. 
Thus were many healed in the days of Christ. So with the disease of 
sin. The thief on the cross was pardoned and admitted to Paradise in- 
the space of a few short hours. And may not our deliverance from 
the guilt of sin be as rapid and as effectual ? Now is the day of 
salvation. 

II. — ^A SUDDEN CAPTURE. Little did Paul and Silas think, when« 
they arose on the day that the woman was cured, that the evening 
would find them shut up in prison, with their feet in the stocks. It 
was so ; but this unexpected change did not make them sad. They 
had songs for the night, however dark and dreary. Are we not liable 
to sudden surprises ? We may be overtaken by a fault, as was Peter 
when he denied Christ; or tempted to lie, as were Ananias and 
Sapphira ; or possessed by covetousness, as Judas. "Our safety is ia 
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'being near to Him who was in all points tempted like as we are, and 
who ** is able to succour them that are tempted." 

III. — Sudden fear overwhelmed the jailer when, amid the quaking 
earth and shaking walls, he awoke to find the doors open and the 
prisoners loosed. Not unfrequently does sudden terror thus overtake 
the sons of men. In tempests at sea, in storms on land, in perils and 
dangers of various kinds, men's hearts fail them through sudden fear. 
What a blessing to know Him who is '* as an hiding place from the 
wind, and a covert from the tempest 1 " *' God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble. Therefore will not we fear." 

IV. — Sudden faith. What a blessing it was for the jailer that 
some one was near at hand to direct him in his distress, and that an 
ever-present Spirit was there to help him to believe the truths Paul 
taught I How sudden the changes in this man's heart ! — from hard- 
ness to fearfulness, from trembling to rejoicing. Perhaps we should 
believe more readily and accept more gladly the tidings of salvation if 
we could hear them suddenly for the first time ; but to many they are 
so familiar, that they seem more like an idle tale than a precious 
message from heaven, which it becomes us all to accept. We know 
not what may come upon us suddenly ; but if we have the faith which 
'this jailer possessed, nothing can really harm us. Seek it now. 



THE FRUITLESS TREE. 

" Behold these three years I come seeking fruit on this fig tree, and find none."— 
l.uke xiii, 7. 

" A FIG-TREE planted in a vineyard." Why not a vine ? The ancient 
Jewish Church was God's vineyard, which for fourteen centuries had 
been carefully cultivated ; and in it many goodly vines had been planted. 
But they continued to bring forth wild grapes (Isa. v, 1-7), and at last, 
in this vineyard, He planted 2i Jig-tree. The soil was the same ; it was 
rich with the culture of all the past : but the tree was different. By 
the fig-tree in the vineyard is meant that generation of Jews who wcs^ 
favoured with the ministry of the Lord Jesus. They were in the vii^*' 
yard ; they inherited all the privileges of the chosen race ; and ev^fl 
help to fruitfulness which their fathers had possessed was continued ^' 
them — with this addition, they had for three years the presence 
preaching of the Son of God. This circumstance placed those J< 
in a new and singular position. As a fig-tree, that is not used to 
-care and culture, ought, when planted in a vineyard, to bear mx^^ 
fruit, so those Jews, amidst what was, even to them, unprecedentf^^ 
privilege, ought to have been very fruitful. Sought fruit, — and, cc^^ 
^idering where the fig-tree was, he had a right to expect what hesoug^'^ 
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Three years ; this parable was spoken when our Lord's ministry was 
well advanced. 

I. — God takes account of the privileges we enjoy. This- 
fig-tree was known, and distinguished from every other fig-tree or 
vine ; and to it the owner of the vineyard came for three years. 

II. — God expects fruit as the result of privilege. The 
owner came seeking fruit. Leaves, as the accompaniment of fruit, 
would have been recognised as beautiful and graceful ; but, finding 
leaves only, he was disappointed. 

III. — God regards fruitlessness as a sin. The barren" fig-tree 
iiot only did no good, but it did harm ; and the chief reason given for 
its removal was that it cumbered the ground. 

IV. — No one can tell how long he may safely continue 
FRUITLESS. When he least expects it, that day may dawn, concerning 
which, just one year before, the Intercessor had said, '* After that, thou 
shalt cut it down." W. 



TRUST IN GOD'S PROVIDENCE. 

"Therefore I say unto you, take no thought/' &c. — Luke xii, 22. 

For introduction read verses 22-34. The charge, "Take no 
thought," does not forbid prudent forethought, but only that anxious 
unbelieving care, which distracts our attention from religion, and is dis- 
honouring to God. Our text, with the accompanying verses, supplies 
five arguments for trusting God*s providence. 

I. — The first argument is taken from our life. '*The Ufe is- 
more than meat." God has given Ufe ; will He not sustain it ? He 
has given a body ; will He not clothe it ? 

II. — The second argument is taken from the ravens. " They 
neither sow nor reap ; " " they neither have storehouse nor barn." Yet 
God feeds them. Will He provide for the birds, and neglect those 
made in His own likeness ? 

" Will He not care for you, ye faithless, say ? 
Is He unwise ? or are ye less than they ? ** 

III. — ^The third argument is drawn from our helplessness. - 
** Which of you can add to his stature?" If God orders your growth,, 
^ill He not provide that on which your growth depends ? 

IV. — The fourth argument is taken from the lilies. If God 
gives life and beauty to creatures of a day, njuch more will He care 
for that which He has fashioned after His own image. 

V. — The fifth argument is drawn from the divine fatherhood. 
Those who have no God may be anxious; but our Father knows our 
wants. 
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Lessons — 

1. Anxiety about the future is {a) unwise; [p) useless; {c) 
heathenish. 

2. Our real wants are few, " Man wants but little here below.'* 

3. Our Father cares, 

W. 

THE PLATFORM. 



ORDER. 



The poet says, " Order is heaven's first law." However that may be, 
no one can doubt its importance. Here are four rules to secure it ;— 

I. — A Suitable Place. — A place for everything, and everything in 
its place. 

II. — A Proper Time. — A time for everything, and everything done 
in its time. 

III. — A Distinct Name. — A name for everything and everything 
called by its name. 

IV. — A Certain Use. — A use for everything and everything put to 
its use. 

Much time would be saved, many disputes avoided, countless 
articles saved from injury or loss, and constant confusion and disorder 
prevented, by the strict observance of these four simple but important 
Tules. 

MATERIAL FOR TEMPERANCE SPEECHES. 
Experience of a Foresters' Lodge. — ^The Rev. Stenton Eardley, 
•of Streatham, thus states the experience of the members of a benefit 
club: — **In the year 1869, ^^^ Foresters' Lodge numbered 120 
members, of whom 22 were abstainers. The total amount paid to sick 
members during the year was £^T, Of this sum the share of the 22 
abstainers, supposing only an equality of health in abstainers and non- 
abstainers, would have been £\'j 15s. 8d. The sum received by them 
was £\ 5s. — In 1870, the lodge numbered 136 members, of whom 
25 were abstainers. The total amount paid during the year to the sick 
was;^9i. If the 25 abstainers had maintained an equality only of 
health with the non-abstainers, they would have received ;^i6 14s. 6d. 
What did they receive? 14s. — In 1 871, the lodge numbered i5^ 
members, of whom 45 were abstainers. The total sick money for the 
year was ;^68. The 45 abstainers' portion, supposing equality 01 
health, would have been ;^20 8s. What did they receive ? Not one 
penny. — In 1872, the lodge numbered 176 members, of whom 37 
were abstainers. The year's sick money was /"104 15s. 4d. The 37 
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abstainers' portion, with equal health, would have been ^^22. The 
sum they received was ;^20 17s. — In 1873, the lodge numbered 175 
members, of whom 44 were abstainers. The year's sick money was- 
;^i47 5s. 2d. The 44 abstainers' portion, with equal health, would! 
have been £yj. The sum they received was ^"23 8s. It is worthy 
of remark that of the ^"44 5s. received as sick money by the abstainers 
in 1872 and 1873 as above, ;^34 14s. 8d. was received by two 
members only. — In 1874, the lodge numbered 158 members, of whom 
45 were abstainers. The year's sick money was /"117 i8s. 8d. The 
45 abstainers' portion, with equal health, would have been ^"33 i8s. 
The sum they received was £\ 8s. — In 1875, the number of members 
was 165, of whom 46 were abstainers. The year's sick money was- 
^^119 IIS. 4. The 46 abstainers' portion, with equal health, would 
have been ^"32 i6s. What they received was ;^8 19s. That is to^ 
say, in seven years the abstaining members of the lodge, supposing 
them to have no better health than their non-abstaining brothers, would 
have received ;^i8o us, sick money. What they did receive was 
j^56 us., thus saving the fund of the lodge to the amount of /"124." 

Reasons for Abstinence. — i. Intoxicating drinks are not neces- 
sary to persons in health. — 2. Because they derange the system and 
occasion a multitude of diseases. — 3. Because a vast amount of pro- 
perty is wasted for drink that might be employed for all that blesses 
man. — 4. Because intemperance is a mighty obstacle to education, 
morality, and religion. — 5. Because total abstinence is a perfect 
remedy, when employed, for all the sins and woes of drunkenness. — 
6. Because abstinence is safe, while the moderate use is perilous. 



WORK AMONG THE YOUNG. 



FISHERS OF MEN. 

" I will make you fishers of men." — Matt, iv, 19. 

Some of Christ's disciples were only poor fishermen ; but He had 
work for them to do, and promised if they would follow Him to make 
them " fishers of men." Simon and Andrew left all they had to follow 
Christ. Explain use of the net. Work of skill rather than strength.. 
When the net is cast the fisherman knows not whether he shall catch 
many or few. 

I. — There is work for all. All may work for Christ ; there is; 
plenty to do if we will only look around to see the sin and suffering in 
the world. First, having received pardon, we should praise God. A 
poor sailor one day said, " To save such a sinner as I am ! He shall i 
never hear the last of it ! " Then, try to save others. 



y 
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II. — Now IS THE TIME TO DO IT. — When Jesus called Simon and 
Andrew, they did not make excuse. They left their nets " straight- 
way ; " that means '* immediately." Some children say, "by-and-bye." 
Old proverb,.** The street of by-and-bye leads to the house of never." 
The time is short ; *' whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might." 

Application. — What are you doing for Christ ? Have you given 
your own heart to Him ? Enforce the necessity of promptitude by the 
story of the wreck of the " London." A young lady was invited to 
take the only place left in a boat that was just leaving the sinking ship. 
Looking at the stormy sea, and the distance she would have to jump, 
she shrank back. ** Jump ! " they cried. She still delayed. The 
boat moved off. ** Come back," she cried. It was too late, and she 
•perished. 

T. Heath, Juk. 



REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTES. 



We have already briefly referred to Dr. Pressens^*s valuable work on 
" The Christianity of the First Three Centuries " (i). The re-issue, at 
about half the price of the former English edition, is now complete, 
and it may, perhaps, help our readers to understand the importance of 
this contribution to our theological literature if we indicate the scope 
of the several volumes. The first deals with the apostolic age of 
Christianity, from Pentecost to the death of St. John. In the second 
volume the author relates the history of the early martyrs, and of the 
fathers and others who undertook the defence of Christianity against 
its first assailants. He enters fully into the discussion of the heresies 
which crept into the Church during the first three centuries, and 
sketches the growth of doctrine. The fourth relates to the internal life 
and practice of the early Church, including interesting details of the 
method of admitting converts, church government, ministry, and 
worship, together with a description of the moral life of that early 
time. It is hard to say which of these volumes is of the greatest 
interest ; but it is impossible to read any one of them without feeling 
how important it is that preachers should, as far as possible, possess 
themselves of the information which they contain, since almost every 
phase of modern theological and ecclesiastical controversy is a repro- 
duction of what the earliest advocates of Christianity had to encounter. 
In his preface to this English edition. Dr. Pressens^ well remarks that, 

(i) " The Early Years of Christianity." By E. De Pressense', D.D. Four vols., 
JOS. London : Hodder and Stoughton. 
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even among the highly cultivated, ignorance extensively prevails as to 
the nature and origin of our religion, and wisely contends that the 
hest method of defence against shallow scepticism is to retrace the 
liistory of primitive Christianity. It would be an admirable idea if lay 
I»:eachers would associate themselves together into companies for the* 
systematic study of these volumes during the winter months. 

Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster have added to their shilling series- 
of Mr. Spurgeon's works an enlargement of his lecture on " Eccentric 
Preachers " (2). We could have wished the book were got up in rather 
"better style, for the matter is in the author's happiest vein. This little 
i^olume will furnish many an amusing anecdote for the platform, while 
the sterling common sense on every page will do good service if it 
prevents young preachers from falling into the not uncommon error of 
supposing that the oddities of eccentric men have been the secret of 
their popularity and power. We sho Id like to quote freely, but our 
space forbids. We must, however, reproduce a few of Mr. Spurgeon's- 
closing sentences : " Had these men been triflers with holy things, or 
jesters upon sacred topics, they would have been worthy of all the 
censure which has been poured upon them ; but they were nothing of 
the kind. Among the earnest they were the most earnest ; no one can 
doubt that. This, indeed, lay at the bottom of the opposition which 
they aroused. Had they been mere jesters the world would not have 
hated them so much as it did, for it loves those who make it sport. 
Had they cultivated a grim feebleness, or had they been content to 
discharge their office with the lifelessnessof routine, they would have run 
no risk of standing in the pillory of scorn, for men may be as powerless- 
as they please in the ministry without fear of being called eccentric." 

A story, dedicated by permission to Mr, Samuel Morley, may fairly 
be assumed to be a suitable book for family reading, or for a Sunday 
School Library (3). Miss Maxted's first attempt at authorship gives 
promise of considerable power, and we could wish she had omitted some 
incidents and characters, so as to have allowed scope for dealing more 
effectively with the rest. The introduction might have been left 
unwritten with advantage. The story is sufficiently interesting, and its- 
execution satisfactory enough to have secured a favourable verdict 
without any plea on the ground of the writer's youth. An earnest and 
devout spirit pervades the book. 

We have been particularly pleased with the new edition of Robin- 
son's " Harmony of the Gospels " (4). It is a remarkable instance of 

(2) " Eccentric Preachers." By C. H. Spurgeon. Price is. London: Passmore 
and Alabaster. 

(3) " The People of Pentonby." A Temperance Tale. By Jessie Mary Maxted* 
Price 2s. 6d. London : Partridge and Co. 
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what can be done by good printing. There are but 184 pages, yet the 
lx)ok is crowded with valuable notes, while the " Tiarmony " itself is 
arranged on a plan which we greatly prefer to any edition of 
Mimpress. 

From the same publishers we have a new Biblical atlas, which does 
not appear a day too soon (5). Biblical criticism and the discoveries 
•of recent explorers have rendered many old maps comparatively 
useless. In the present work the Tract Society has included the results 
of the most recent explorations, and the names of the eminent 
geographers by whom the maps have been supplied, are in themselves 
sufficient guarantee of accuracy, even to the minutest detail. The ? 
volume reached us just as we had announced a course of Sunday ? 
morning discourses on the " Scenes of the Early Triumphs of 
Christianity," and we at once put its usefulness to a severe test. The 
result has been most satisfactory, and fully justifies what is said in the ^t 
preface, that the gazetteer, "by its copious references, serves the 
purpose of a concordance to the local names of Scripture." There are 
sixteen large maps, each of which is accompanied by a lengthy, 
descriptive letterpress. It is just the work for preachers who wish to 
make themselves familiar with the localities mentioned in the Bible. 

Who, among our readers, is in the habit of resorting very frequently 
for texts to that part of the Bible which lies between the last chapter 
of Daniel and the first of Matthew ? Many of our friends, we 
imagine, avoid these books as affording slender spoil for the preacher 
in search of a text. Mr. Wolfendale has, with great labour, gone 
carefully over the minor prophets, and the result is a portly volume of 
upwards of 700 pages (6). The author has steadily adhered to. the 
purpose indicated in his title, and the work is throughout simply 
homiletical, without any pretension to critical or exegetical scholarship- 
The design has been to suggest outlines and hints more or less full, for 
sermons on every verse or paragraph, and we have no doubt the issue 
of this volume will result in the preaching of many a practical and 
useful sermon on portions of God's Word too much neglected. The 
index shows how wide has been Mr. Wolfendale*s range of authors 
consulted and quoted from, while the original matter from his own pen 
is well done. We are glad to notice that, while due regard is had to 
the original purport of the several prophesies, the lessons drawn iisa^ 

(4) " Harmony of the Four Gospels." Edited by Dr. Benjamin Davies. Price 
IS. 6d. London: Religious Tract Society. 

(5) " The New Biblical Atlas and Scripture Gazetteer." By W. and A. K. John- 
ston. Price 5 s. London :' Religious Tract Society. 

(6) *' Homiletical Commentary on the Minor Prophets." By Rev. James Wolfcn 
dale. Price 1 2s. London : R. D. Dickinson. 
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them are emphatically such as we appropriate to the present day. 
Mr. Dickinson, the publisher of this volume, is bringing out others of 
a similar character, his intention bein^ to furnish a complete homiletical 
commentary on the Old Testament. Various authors are engaged in 
carrying out the scheme, thus ensuring variety of treatment. 

We are pleased to receive a third edition of Mr. Andrews' excellent 
memoir of Whitefield (7). This book gives an admirable view of the 
great preacher's life and labours, and we cannot conceive of any 
Christian worker reading it without receiving a healthy spiritual 
stimulus. The points of resemblance and of contrast between the two 
great contemporaries — Wesley and Whitefield — are brought out with 
great clearness in the course of narrative, and in these times of religious 
jealousies and bitterness it is pleasant to read of the friendship existing 
between two men of such opposite habits of thought and theological 
opinion. 

We are compelled to hold over to next month notices of Sweden- 
borg's "True Christian Religion," "The Spiritual Columbus," 
Erskine's " Freeness of the Gospel," and several other works. 

(7) " George Whitefield : His Life and Times." By J. R. Andrews. Price 5s. 
London : Morgan and Scott. 



ILLUSTRATIONS, 



Faith.— What is it?(Heb. xi, i)- The frtiit of the spirit (Gal. 
V, 22). The gift of God (Eph. ii, 8). Abiding (James i, 6). Purify- 
ing (Acts xv, 9). Justifying (Rom. v, i). The Christian's life (Rom. 
i, 17). His victory (i John, v, 4). 

The only thing I have any satisfaction in, as respects myself, is the 
consciousness I have that I love the truth, and, above all things, have 
•desired to know it. — Horace BushnelL 

The great moments of life are but moments like the others. Your 
■doom is spoken in a word or two. A single look from the eyes, a mere 
pressure of the hand, may decide it ; or of the lips, though they cannot 
speak. — Thackeray. 

Like a morning dream, life becomes . more and more bright the 
longer we live, and the reason of everything appears more clear. What 
has puzzled us before seems less mysterious, and the crooked paths 
look straight as we approach the end. — Richier. 

The Little Boy's Faith. — A German boy, who was found about 
5even years ago, friendless, in want, on the steps of a house in New 
York, and was asked " if he was not afraid to be alone in this great 
city," looked up with the simple but beautiful faith of a child, and said, 
** No, Sir ; my father and mother are dead, but God still lives/' 
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Early Volumes. — Has any one for sale copies of the Lay Preacher. 
for 1868, 1870, 1 87 1, or 1872 ? Please state price required. 

Lectures. — I shall be happy to correspond with secretaries and 
others, and arrange for the delivery, after the ist of September inst, of 
lectures in connection with Mutual Improvement Societies, or on be- 
half of School or Chapel Funds. List of subjects and terms on appli- 
cation. 

To Sunday School Unions. — I have recently prepared a lecture on 
" The Teacher's Pencil, and How to Use It," and shall be happy to 
arrange for its delivery in any part of England on very easy terms. 

The T emperance Worker. — I shall be ready to send a specimen 
number of the Temperance Worker to any one forwarding a directed 
half-penny post wrapper. Also to forward back volumes of the Worktr 
(each complete in itself) at the following reduced rates, post free :— 
Cloth copies, is. 6d. each ; paper copies, is. 

It will afford me much pleasure to correspond personally with any 
reader who is willing to assist in promoting an increased circulation,. 
or forward handbills for distribution. 

Great Barr, Birmingham, Frederic Wagstaff. 



Contributions in the shape of terse, suggestive outlines are solicited, 
but correspondents will please to study brevity, and to write on one 
side of the paper only. 

All Literary Communications should be addressed to the Editor — 
Rev. F. Wagstaff, Great Barr, Birmingham. 

Books for Review may be sent to the Editor, or may be left at the 
Office of the Publisher, 39, Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 



The Lay Preacher Volume for 1879, containing the numbers for 
1878, printed on thicker paper, and handsomely bound, is still on sale, 
and may be had post free from the Publisher for 3s. 6d. 

The Theological Quarterly says : ** This is one of the cheapest 
homiletical publications we know of, and must be invaluable to the 
class for whom it is intended ; " and the Fountain says : ** It is well 
worthy the attention not only of lay preachers, but of preachers of 
all kinds." 

The Monthly Numbers will be sent post free for twelve months on 
receipt of P.O.O. for 2s. 6d 

jp, Warwick Lane, London F. E. Longley. 



THE LAY PREACHER, 



A WORD FOR OURSELVES. 



NEXT month the Lay Preacher will have completed another 
volume. For eleven years this magazine has furnished an 
imbroken succession of invaluable hints and helps to those engaged 
more especially in perpetuating the work commenced by our Lord 
Himself. It is still true that " to the poor the Gospel is preached ; '' 
and it is ^i^/^ by those whose hands are fully employed during the 
week in working for their daily bread that this is done. When we 
assumed the management of this magazine, a few months ago, we were 
animated by an earnest desire to contribute somewhat, though it might 
be but little, to aid our lay friends in their Sunday labours. We believe 
we have not altogether failed ; but, with the coming year, we desire to 
do yet better things. To accomplish this, we must again appeal to our 
friends to assist us by promoting a considerably increased circulation. 
The " hard times," through which we have been and are still passing, 
have been terribly trying for all kinds of literature. We are greatly 
encouraged by the fact that, in spite of trade depression, we have more 
than held our own. But we are not satisfied that this should continue. 
We want to double our circulation, and we mean to spare no pains 
to attain that result. To enable us to do this we ask eacA reader forth- 
with to bestir himself on our behalf Some have already done nobly 
in this direction. Others, we feel assured, only want to have the matter 
pressed upon their attention to follow their example. 

Two methods we desire particularly to mention. The first is within 
the reach of every one. Let each reader show his copy of the magazine 
to friends who are engaged in Christian work, and urge them to become 
subscribers. The lay preachers of various religious denominations- 
— and this periodical is emphatically unsectarian — number hundreds 
of thousands. Of these, some are, perhaps, but partially employed in 
the great work of proclaiming salvation by faith in Christ Jesus.. 
Others are so engaged almost every week all the year through. We 
want both classes to read the Lay Preacher, since we supply helps- 
for the platform and the desk as well as for the study and the pulpit, 
and so fulfil the promise of our monthly cover, and furnish ** a maga-^ 
zine for all Christian workers." If every one who at present derives 
benefit from our pages would commence a canvass for new subscribers 
•among his friends and acquaintances, we should begin the new year 
with a greatly increased circulation. We will gladly send a supply of 
canvassing handbills to any reader who will send his address direct to 
the editor, Rev. F. Wagstaff, Great Barr, BiimvnaVva.m. 
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The other method of action may not be within the power of all, 
but it is one which many may adopt at little cost. Why should not 
some hundreds of our subscribers each pay far a yearns numbers of the 
magazine for some young preacher of their acquaintance, to whom its 
contents may prove of great service ? This is already done by severaL 
The editor has, for months past, regularly posted copies to young men 
at the request and at the cost of friends who wish to help them in the 
earlier stages of their work. For an outlay so trifling that few would 
feel it, any one may ensure the regular delivery of the magazine for a 
year, and so benefit some one whose work for Christ will derive 
additional freshness and interest from the material for illustration which 
we provide from month to month. In this matter, too, we venture to 
ask our friends to communicate with the editor direct. 

We take this opportunity to crave indulgence if some of the promises 
with which we began the year have been but imperfectly fulfilled. As 
many of our readers know the editor was, in the early days of the 
year, struck down by a severe illness, which at one time threatened to 
lay him aside altogether, and long prevented anything but the most 
siij)erficial attention to his ministerial and literary duties. From that 
illness we have recovered but slowly, and scarcely a week passes without 
the recurrence of some pain which reminds us that perfect health i$ 
not yet restored. Under these circumstances we have felt unable to da 
justice to the Lay Preacher. But with the new year we hope for 
better things. With the blessing of God we expect to return more 
and more to hard work, and to give greater attention to the several 
departments of this periodical. In hours of weakness and enforced 
idleness, our thoughts have been busy, and in the coming months we 
trust we shall be able to give some of these ideas a more substantial 
form. For example, it had been our intention to embrace a wider 
range of subjects in our articles, and to supply helpful material for 
other kinds of Christian work than preaching. Illness sadly interfered 
with this design, but the purpose has never been lost sight of, and 
we believe it will be in our power to make these fresh features of the 
magazine serviceable alike to those for whom they will be specially 
intended, and to those whose wants have hitherto been more particu- 
larly kept in view. 

The extent to which we may be able to carry out these designs will, 
however, largely depend upon the measure in which our readers respond 
to the appeal we have made above. Let them do their best to aid us 
to obtain a wider field of circulation, and we will spare no pains tc 
make the Lay Preacher all that our predecessors designed when the; 
prepared the way for us to enter into their labours. 
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VIIL— OF THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 

CContinued from page 261.) 

The first general council had affirmed the Proper Deity of Christ, the 
second asserted His Complete Humanity. The question then arose, 
*' What was the relation of these to each other ? " The School of 
Alexandria maintained a running-together, intermingling, or conjunc- 
tion of the two natures. Athanasius declares that there are ** not two 
natures, one to be worshipped and the other not ; but one nature, of 
God the incarnate and adorable Word." Hence it was natural, and 
became common, to call Mary " The Mother of God" (Theotokos), 
The School of Antioch went to the opposite extreme. According to 
them the two natures co-existed and co-operated : the humanity of 
Christ was to be worshipped, but only as the instrument of the Word, 
not as if itself sharing the properties of Deity : the title *' Mother of 
God " they held to be absurd and profane. The great theologians of 
this school were Diodorus of Tarsus (394), and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia (429). The latter maintained that Christ took on Himself 
our humanity, with all its sinful affections ; but overcame these, and 
elevated His manhood to absolute perfection, by the working of His 
Spirit : and that we, too, may attain the like perfection in the same 
manner. He escaped the difficulty of a twofold personality in the 
Saviour by supposing that at the incarnation His human nature lost its 
personality and independence. 

In 428 Nestorius became patriarch of Constantinople. Trained in 
the School of Antioch, he vehemently opposed the title ** Mother of 
God." Cyril, patriarch of Alexandria, as resolutely defended it?. The 
dispute became intensely bitter; and in 431 the General Council of 
Ephesus declared the doctrine of Nestorius and the School of Antioch 
to be heretical. Still, the controversy raged. Theodoret, bishop of 
Cyros in Syria, endeavoured to eftect a compromise, admitting the 
title " Mother of God," but affirming a " union without blending" of 
the two natures. This failed to end the debate. Nestorius died in 
440, but his views spread throughout Syria and Persia. In 498 the 
Persian Church wholly separated from the Church of the Roman 
Empire ; and continues to this day a distinct community, under the 
name of The Nestorians or ** Chaldean Christians." 

After the Council of Ephesus, the School of Alexandria claimed 
that their doctrine was established as orthodox ; and it soon attained a 
startling development. About 444, Eutyches, the head of a monastery 
at Constantinople, began to teach that ** A&ei Go^xJw^ ^NQtWi^^'?>ss\ft- 
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man, that is, after the birth of our Lord Jesus Christ, there was but 
one nature to be worshipped — that of God, who was incarnate and 
made man." He even denied that the body of Christ was pf the same 
essence as ours, which opinion, however, he afterwards retracted. The 
difference between the doctrines of Athanasius and Eutyches was this ; 
according to the former, the one nature of Christ was compounded of 
Divine and human ; according to the latter, it was wholly Divine. 
Theodoret wrote against the doctrine of Eutyches. Dioscuros, who 
succeeded Cjril as patriarch of Alexandria, induced the Emperor 
Theodosius II. to persecute Theodoret. The events that followed 
belong to the general history of the Church and of the Empire. They 
include the notorious "robber-synod'* of Ephesus (449), convened by 
the Emperor to give the sanction of a general council to the Eutychian 
doctrine. It was presided over by Dioscuros ; and its members deposed 
Theodoret, and actually murdered Flavian, patriarch of Constantinople,, 
who had excommunicated Eutyches. Two years later (451) the- 
general council of Chalcedon condemned both Eutychianism and 
Nestorianism. The dogma laid .down at Chalcedon affirms that our 
Lord Jesus Christ is " Alike perfect in Godhead and in manhood ; 
truly God, and likewise truly man consisting of rational soul and body ;. 
of one substance (homoousion) with the Father as to the Godhead, and 
likewise of one substance with us as to the manhood ; in all things like 
to us, yet without sin : as to the Godhead, begotten of the Father before 
the ages ; but likewise in the last days, for us and for our salvation, of 
Mary, the Virgin, the Mother of God, as to the manhood : one and 
the same Christ, Son, Lord, only begotten, of two natures, uncon- 
founded, unchanged, undivided, inseparable." 

The Western Church generally accepted the decisions of the Council 
of Chalcedon ; but in the East the controversy raged more furiously 
than before. The Alexandrian doctrine was now known as Monophy- 
site, /.<?., " of One Nature.'' Sometimes one party, sometimes the 
other, enjoyed Imperial favour ; and blood was freely shed in tumults 
and ecclesiastical revolutions. In 482 the Emperor Zeno issued a 
decree for union, known as the Henoticon ; in which the creed of Con- 
stantinople was declared the only standard of orthodoxy, that of 
Chalcedon was abrogated, and further controversy was forbidden. 
The only result was that for thirty-five years the Roman Church re- 
fused communion with the churches of the East ; and the schism only 
ceased when the Henoticon was abolished. After that the Armenian 
(Monophysite) Church, at a synod held at Fey in in 527, formally re- 
pudiated the doctrines of Chalcedon, and became a distinct eccle- 
siastical community, 
ilfeanivhiie disputes broke out among \V^^ Mouophysites. In 519, 
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Julian, bishop of Halicarnassus, affirmed that the body of Christ was 
so permeated with the Divine nature as to be incorruptible. This view 
found many supporters, who, however, disagreed as to whether the in- 
corruptible body was created or uncreated. Severus, bishop of Antioch, 
on the other hand maintained that the body of Christ was subject to 
decay ; and of those who agreed with him, some accepted the sugges- 
tion of Themistius, a deacon of Alexandria, that there were things of 
which the humanity of Jesus was ignorant (cf. Matt, xiii, 32 ; 
Luke ii, 52). This was generally deemed inconsistent with strict 
Monophysite doctrine. Philoxenus, bishop of Hierapolis, tried to 
appease these disputes by suggesting that the nature of Christ's 
humanity was indeed incorruptible, and exempt from suffering, but that 
He suffered by a submissive act of His Will. 

A question arose about the orthodoxy of the phrase ** God, who 
was Crucified for us," which had been introduced into the Liturgy of 
Constantinople. In 533 the phrase was formally sanctioned by the 
Emperor Justinian ; who, however, three years later began a violent 
persecution of the Monophysites. Finding this to be vain, he con- 
vened another — the fifth — general council (the second of Con- 
stantinople) in 553, for the purpose of conciliating them. At this 
council three popular Nestorian treatises, known as "the Three 
Chapters," were condemned, and the statement " that God was 
Crucified for us'* was declared orthodox. Still, the Monophysites re- 
fused to return to the church while the decrees of Chalcedon were in 
force. 

During Justinian's persecution of the Monophysites, Jacob al 
Baradai, a monk, otherwise called Zanzalus, laboured earnestly to con- 
firm and organize the members of the sect in Syria and Mesopotamia. 
He died in 588, bishop of Edessa, and his memory is embalmed in the 
name of Jacobites, by which the Syrian Monophysites are known to 
this day. Monophysite doctrine has also continued to prevail in Egypt 
and Abysinia. 

In 630 the Emperor Heraclius, for political reasons, made an 
energetic attempt to reconcile the Monophysites with their opponents. 
For this purpose he invited their acceptance of a formula which had 
been propounded about a hundred years before in a book falsely 
ascribed to Dionysius the Areopagite. This was to the effect that in 
the person of Christ there were, indeed, the two natures. Divine and 
human ; but that they were so united as to have but one Will and 
one operation. The compromise was accepted by the leaders of botji 
parties, at a synod held at Alexandria in 633. But Sophronius, 
patriarch of Jerusalem (635), objected that this was inconsistent with 
the doctrines laid down at Chalcedon, Hoivoi\\3l'&, Va^cj^ c>\ "^^tsnr.^ 
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accepted the Monothelete, i.e., " One Will" doctrine ; Maximus Con- 
fessor, an abbot of Constantinople, opposed it, and in a short time 
almost all Christendom was involved in the dispute. Heraclius in vaia 
prohibited all discussion ; and the mutual antagonism of the disputants 
facilitated the Mahometan conquest of Egypt and Syria (638-40). 
The first Lateran Synod at Rome, under Pope Martin I. (649), con- 
demned the compromise ; the Emperor Constans II. (655) enforced 
it by persecution, and his successor, Constantine Pogonatus, resolved 
to settle the question by another general council. This council, the 
sixth, was held at Constantinople in 680, with the co-operation of 
Agatho, bishop of Rome. It decided that in the person of Christ are 
not only two natures, but two wills, and that the human will is sub- 
ordinate to the Divine. After this the Monotheletes only continued to 
exist as a distinct sect in the Lebanon Mountains, where their leader 
was the Syrian Abbot Marun, and where their successors still continue 
to bear the name of Maronites. In 1182, however, the Maronites ab- 
jured their Monothelete opinions, and united with the Roman Church. 

In the sixth century it became usual to render extravagant and 
superstitious reverence to Images and Pictures (Eikons) of our Lord 
and the Saints ; and about the year 700 this practice attained its 
highest pitch, amounting in many cases to actual idolatry. In 726 
the Emperor Leo, the Isaurian, endeavoured to suppress this practice, 
and thereupon began a furious controversy which continued for a 
hundred and sixteen years. In general the emperors and the army- 
took the side of the Iconoclasts — i,e, Image-breakers, while the monks- 
and the populace defended the images. In 732, at a S)mod held at 
Rome, Pope Gregory III. anathematized the image-breakers. In 754 
the Emperor Constantine Copronymus convened a synod at Con- 
stantinople, which decreed the destruction of all images. The monks 
resisted, and the Emperor thereupon endeavoured to exterminate 
monasticism. In 769, another synod at Rome, under Pope 
Stephen III., gave a renewed sanction to the devotional use of images, 
which from that time became universal throughout the West. In 787 
the Empress Irene convened a seventh oecumenical council — the 
second of Nicea, which condemned the Iconoclasts, and approved of 
reverence being paid to images, as distinguished from worship which 
was due to God alone. In 813 the cause of the image-breakers re- 
vived under Leo the Armenian, and again they persecuted their 
opponents. But in 842 another synod at Constantinople, convened b^ 
the Dowager Empress Theodora, restored the use of images, which 
has ever since continued in the Greek Church. 

It is remarked that throughout this stormy period " the supporters 
of imsiges, by universal consent, iwitnbei^d ^.moxi^ their ranks all that 
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was pious and venerable in the Greek Church." Germanus, John 
Damascene, Cosmas, Tarasius, Theophanes, and Theodore and Joseph 
of the Studion, the great hymn writers of the Greek Church, all be- 
long to this period, and with scarcely an exception suffered persecu- 
tion for their opposition to the Iconoclasts. It seems reasonable to 
believe that these saintly men, in defending the propriety of making 
and reverencing images and pictures of the Saviour, imagined " the 
cause, not so much of the Eikons, as of the Incarnation itself, 
to be at stake." 

In connection with this question, whether it was right to represent 
Christ in a bodily form, another discussion arose. " How," it was 
asked, " can the doctrine of two natures and two wills in Christ be 
reconciled with the unity of His person ? " John Damascene (750) 
endeavoured to solve the difficulty by regarding the Divine nature as 
that which constitutes the person ; and by supposing a kind of inter- 
penetration (pericJwresis) and interchange of properties {tropos 
antidoseos) between the two natures. His views were accepted by 
most of the Greek theologians. Nicholas of Methone (1089) speaks 
of the Saviour's " Divine body." In the West these definitions were 
adopted by Anslem (1093), and thenceforward generally accounted 
orthodox. 



HELP FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 



THE GRAIN OF WHEAT. 

A grain of wheat by the roadside fell 

On a busy harvest day, 
And as it was but a single grain, 

It all unheeded lay. 

Deeper and deeper it sank in the ground, 

Pressed down by the passing crowd, 
And there, through the long, long wintry months, 

Lay hid in its earthen shroud. 

When the Springtime came, and the sun shone high. 

And the fields were clad in g^reen. 
Then a tiny blade and two little leaves 

Above the ground were seen. 

And they grew and swelled and upward soared 

Until Autumn's ripening dawn, 
And then that stalk by the wayside waved 

A golden ear of com. 
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A peasant passed by and the ear he spied : 
He plucked the full-ripe grain, 
' I And he sowed it down by his garden side. 

In winter's cold and rain. 

In Spring it came up, full many an ear — 
Not one tiny blade alone, 

But abundant seed to repay the care 
By thrifty peasant shown. 

And so year by year it grew and increased, 
And gladdened each harvest moon ; 

Till at last that grain by the wayside sown 
Became rich fields ot com. 



HELPFUL THOUGHTS FOR WORKING HOURS. 

Encouragement to Tract Distributors. — Some short time since 
a tract was left at a house by a lady who distributes them. It fell 
into the hands of a young girl under seventeen years of age, who 
burnt it. She had been decoyed away from home, and was living in 
apartments provided by her betrayer, who after a tim^ ceased to visit 
her. She was left in debt at her lodgings, with no earthly prospect 
but turning to the streets. Just at this time the same visitor called 
and left another tract, which this young girl was led to read. She at 
once desired to forsake the paths of impurity ; ultimately she was 
brought to the house of a Christian lady, and very shortly she pro- 
fessed to accept Christ as her Saviour. The lady communicated with 
her father, who called upon her ; with a heart overflowing with grati- 
tude, he expressed his joy to God and the earthly friends who had 
-saved his child from further degradation. On being spoken to by the 
lady about his own soul, he told her he had been a long time desiring 
to realize his salvation. After some conversation and prayer, he left, 
and a few days after, the lady received a letter from him to say their 
interview had been indeed blessed, and he could npw realize what he 
had so longed for — " Peace with God through believing'' — and that all 
things seemed to look different. The lady has frequently seen him 
since, and he is now a sincere follower of the Saviour. His daughter 
stayed some time with the lady in question, and is now living with 
some of her family (who are Christians) as companion and helper : 
that brow which might have been indelibly stamped with sin, has now a 
heavenly calm which shows that ** old things have passed away, and all 
things have become new." Wonderful to say, the husband of this 
very lady was converted through the instrumentality of a tract called 
*' The Neglected Bible/' which he picked up in an empty house that 
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they were about to inhabit. The words of truth laid hold of his heart, 
and he was soundly converted to God, and is at the present time living 
for His glory. — The Christian, 

Average Success. — ^There are a great many earnest workers of all 
sorts who would spare themselves much anxiety, and serve God with a 
more quiet mind, if they took this fact into the account in judging of 
the results of their schemes and enterprises for the good of others. It 
would not make them less earnest, but more restful ; no less painstak- 
ing, but more hopeful It is right to aim always at the bull's-eye, but 
it is wrong to expect always to hit it, and a hindrance to success io fret 
when we fail to do so. And so it would be well if they also laid this fact 
to heart— and the number of them is legion — whose only connection 
with the work of doing good on earth is that of criticising results, and 
exclaiming on their poverty and imperfection. They would see, then, 
that variableness and imperfection of result is the inevitable rule in all 
human enterprises ; that a high average of success is the utmost we 
can reasonably expect ; and that it is after all but a paltry excuse to 
make for not trying to do good, that they who do try are but very 
moderately successful in their efforts. — Quiver. 

Open- Air Work. — Does any good come of it ? is a question often 
asked with respect to the visitation of* races and fairs. The following 
cheering instance affords a reply : — " You will be pleased to hear," 
writes a correspondent, " that the race-course work has been owned 
and blessed of God. One man is with us now, an active, earnest 
Christian, whom we found on the race-course a poor debased drunkard. 
A tract was given to him, accompanied by a short, earnest appeal to 
seek Christ, and this led to his conversion. We hope to have him 
with us this year at the races, to assist in distributing tracts and in 
speaking to the people." — Christian. 



Pray without Ceasing. — ^To present a petition is one thing; to 
prosecute a suit is another. Most prayers answer the former. But 
successful prayer corresponds to the latter. God's people frequently 
lodge their petition in the court of heaven, and there they let it lie. 
They do not press their suit. They do not employ other means of 
furthering it beyond the presenting of it. The whole of prayer does 
not consist in taking hold of God. The main matter is holding on. 
How many are induced by the slightest appearance of repulse to let 
^0, as Jacob did not I I have often been struck with the manner in 
which petitions to the Legislature are usually concluded, " And your 
petitioners will ever pray J^ So men ought always to pray to God and 
never faint. Payson says : " The promise of God is not to the act, 
l)ut to the habit of prayer." ' 



ROUGH NOTES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 



DOING GOD'S WILL. 

" Thy will be done, as in heaven, so in earth." — Luke xi, 2. 

These words may be used in two ways : either as an expression of 
resignation or of our desire that we, and mankind universally, may da 
the will of God as revealed in His word and by His Spirit. Both uses 
are important : they often mark crises in our history : they manifest the 
only right attitude of the human spirit towards God. With respect to 
Xht first : to be resigned to the will of God in all things ; to submit 
without bitterness when His will comes in direct conflict with our own 
is most difficult. When things go smoothly, and our own will is done^ 
it is easy to say " Thy will be done ; " but when circumstantial hurri- 
canes sweep away our carefully constructed edifices, when storms howl 
around us, and blast our pleasant fields, when poverty comes after years 
of honest toil, when the rough hand of death snatches away our nearest 
and dearest friends, and we are left disappointed, bewildered, im- 
poverished and alone in our Gethsemanes — it is not easy to bow as 
Christ did to the will of the Fath9r, and say, " Not my will but Thine 
be done." It is only after hard struggling with ourselves that we can 
submit. We seldom fathom our hearts to see how much we mean 
when we utter these words. We often only wish that He would permit 
our will to be done. " You read, ' Thy will be done,' and you say to 
yourself ' Oh, I can pray that,' and all the time your mind goes round 
and roimd in immense circuits and far-off distances ; but God is con- 
tinually bringing the circuits nearer to you, till He says, * How is it 
about your temper and your pride ? How is it about your business and 
your daily life ? ' This is a revolutionary petition. It would make 
many a man's shop and store tumble to the ground to utter it. Who 
can stand at the end of the avenue along which all his pleasant thoughts 
and wishes are blossoming like flowers, and send these terrible words, 
* Thy will be done,' crashing down through it ? I think it is the most 
fearful prayer to pray in the world." — {Beecher.) With respect to 
the second use of the words, we but manifest the disposition which 
ought to be in all God*s intelligent creatures towards Him. Every 
being w^om He has endowed with power to act freely should ardently 
desire to know and do God's will. But this is not so. Men use 
their power of volition to act in opposition to the revealed will of their 
Creator : they break through the beneficent restraints which He has 
thrown around them ; they follow lawless desires and impulses, and in 
their wilful disobedience bring upon themselves wretchedness and 
misery. That this earth is covered with a disobedient, lawless race is> 
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in one sense, in accordance with the will of God, for He could have 
prevented the existence of such a race, or He could destroy it utterly in 
a moment ; but knowing that out of the freedom which he had given 
to mankind, with all its awful perils, and direful results, there might be 
developed beings capable of the noblest service, and sublimest powers, 
He permitted them to work out this earth-drama of rebellion and woe, 
preferring that they should obey Him freely, than that they should 
render mere mechanical service. All things are in accordance with 
the counsels of His will. He brings good oat of evil. Bat the indi- 
vidual actions of men are not in accordance with His will concerning 
them. His will is that they should obey His commandments ; that 
they should act oat the propulsions of His blessed Spirit ; that they 
should have the samQ delights in doing His will as angels in heaven. 
But He will not invade the province of human volition with His great 
power. He seeks to win us from our self-will by love. This is the 
aim of the atonement. Bat men abuse their freedom. They will not 
blend their will with His. They are rebels amid an universe of order. 
All material forces fulfil His will. " Let us consider the inanimate 
creation. What is it doing ? Ask the waves of the ocean, and they 
will answer We are doing the will of God. Ask the eternal hills, and 
their reply will be, We are doing the will of God. Ask the radiant 
stars, and they will answer. We are doing the will of God. Ask the 
sun shining in his strength, and he will say, I am doing the will of 
God. Ask the little flower that blossoms in the morning and fades 
before the evening, and it will reply, I am doing the will of God. Ask 
all living creatures that walk or swim, that fly or crawl, what they are 
doing, and they will answer you in chorus. We are doing the will of 
God. And now let us turn to the one creature that God has made in 
His own image, and consequently free, that is to say, capable of obedi- 
ence or disobedience. Let us ask a man or a woman, ' And you, 
what are you doing ? ' You will generally receive this answer, * I am 
doing what I choose.' What I choose ! Yes, and it is because we 
have done what we choose that falsehood, impurity, violence, cruelty, 
desolation, fill the earth." — (71 Monod,) The actions of men have 
brought horrible diseases, reeking pollutions, destructive tyrannies, and 
murderous words. These have arisen because men have acted in 
opposition to the Divine will. But there is one world where God's will 
is done by beings who are free in their actions, who do not serve 
mechanically but spontaneously, who do His will without constraint, 
ardently, faithfully, zealously, constantly, and ''without asking any 
questions." How is this .? 

I. — They have passed througA some testing period of discipline 
IN which they have seen 'fhe evil of sin, and the beauty of holi- 
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NESS, AND HAVE BECOME FIRM IN THEIR CHOICE OF VIRTUE. EvCrj 

being in heaven has probably passed through some testing process. 
" The safe must first be tried." — {Alford.) God could have filled 
heaven with beings innocent and happy, because they might have been 
physically incapable of sin ; but He has, seen fit to train beings for that 
happy sphere by the knowledge of good and evil ; to raise them to a 
state of virtue in which sin is a moral impossibility. Established 
virtue is a grander thing than innocency. Compare Adam, falling at 
the first temptation, with one of his nobler sons, such as Paul or 
Milton, standing amidst the most powerful persecutions and temptation 
steadfast and unmoved, ready to part with life itself rather than swerve 
from his allegiance to God. Life is free in heaven, for the choice is 
eternally fixed. 

II. — They have a full revelation of the goodness of god, and 

THIS binds THEM TO HIM WITH THE TIES OF GRATITUDE AND LOVE. 

They see the glory of God in its most attractive manifestations. Grod 
can reveal Himself to His perfected children as He cannot to those 
who are under discipline and undeveloped in goodness. Does not an 
earthly father open his heart to a son that has reached maturity as he 
could not when that son was in his childhood ? God's goodness flows 
upon them unceasingly. They see it in their creation, in all the trials 
through which they have passed, in their present happiness ; and this 
awakens in them an intense ardour to devote themselves to His will. 
With hearts a-flame they fly to do His bidding, and cease not to serve 
Him day and night. Is this possible for man while he lives on the 
earth ? Can the will of God be done by this fallen race, encompassed 
by the weakness of the flesh ? Will this earth ever be like heaven ? 
This is the promise of the Father. Perhaps men will ultimately see, 
learning by the experiences of the past, the awful ruin that must arise from 
the actions of beings who do not blend their wills with the will of God ; 
perhaps they will at last see God's love in the cross of Christ, as some 
sainted spirits of this race have seen it, and have awakened in them 
the devotion of perfect consecration to God's will ; perhaps there will 
be a manifestation of God's judgment against iniquity first, and after 
that God's will be done (see Rev. xxi) on this earth. We cannot say 
how it will be accomplished, but God will bring men into oneness with 
Himself. Mankind, still possessing their freedom, shall do His will as 
it is done in heaven. For this we must still labour and pray. 

The constant use of this prayer should 

I. — Lead us to be anxious to know god's will. How often do 
we forget to seek to know God's will in our business, in our pleasures, 
and in our homes. We arrange our plans, and engage in enterprises 
without reference to His will (James iv, i, 15). It should be our chief 
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anxiety to know God's will. If we sincerely desire to know, that we 
may do it, it will be revealed to us (John vii, 17). 

II. — ^Tend to stimulate us to do god's will continually and 
EARNESTLY. We should, as the ancient Rabbis taught, be " as vigorous 
as a panther, as swift as an eagle, as fleet as a stag, and as strong as a 
lion to do God's will," but how slow and reluctant are our steps when 
we enter a Divine way. It is not our " meat to do it " as it was with 
Christ. But may we not, by the use of this prayer, arouse within us 
an enthusiasm for doing it ? Can \ye not seek to be filled with a holy 
zeal for it, making us ready to overthrow and contemn our self-will, 
aiming only to be organs of God's will in the earth ? To be filled with 
a passionate desire to do God's will, will accomplish more than self- 
mortification. Aiming eagerly to do God's will, we shall lose sight of 
our own. We shall also strive to remove everything that tends to 
weaken human action in doing the Divine will. 

III. We shall LEARN THAT OUR BEST PREPARATION FOR HEAVEN IS 

DOING god's WILL ON EARTH (Matt, vii, 21 ; I John ii, 17). This is 
the path of true progress. • Our being will develop itself in all its powers; 
and we shall be ready to enjoy the glorious fellowship of the angelic 
host, for we shall have been doing on earth what they have been doing 
in heaven. Let us, by the power of the cross, blend our wills with 
Grod. Strive to have none but His. Here is the test of our faith ; it 
is here \ve may see how much our profession of Christianity has done 
for us. To give up our self-will is often our largest sacrifice. It was 
asked concerning Job, " Is not the Almighty also the All Merciful ? 
Why should he be chastened who so lovingly turned the gifts of God 
into blessings for others, and walked righteously before all the world ? " 
"That he might be found faithful before God," was the answer. 
*'What more 'could Job bring as a sacrifice unto Him?" "The 
hardest and most precious — His will." — [Krummacher !) Let us 
sacrifice this, and all else will be easy ; our religion will be a dehght, 
our hearts will be at rest, our days will be filled with peace. As Whyte- 
head says — 

" For restless as the moaning sea, 
The wild and wayward will. 
From side to side is wearily 
Changing and tossing still : 
But swayed by Thee, *tis like the river 
That down its green banks Hows for ever, 
And calm and constant, tells to all, 
The blessedness of such sweet thrall,*' 

W. Osborne Lilley. 



HOMILETIC OUTLINES ON THE SECOND 
EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 



THE RECOMPENSE OF SUFFERING FOR THE TRUTH, 

** Which is a manifest token of the righteous judgment of God, that ye may be 
counted worthy of the Kingdom of God, for which ye also suffer. Seeing it is a 
righteous thing with God to recompense tribulation to them that trouble you ; and 
to you who are troubled rest with us.*' — i, 5-7. 

It is not an uncommon spectacle to see vice prosperous and 
triumphant, while virtue is ignored and oppressed. To a superficial 
observer it would seem that all the great prizes of the world — wealth, 
power, social status, gaiety, display, pleasure — were thrown indis- 
criminately and with lavish abundance into the lap of the wicked, and 
that the God-fearing few are left in obscurity to struggle with hard- 
ships, penury and affliction. Nor is it always an easy matter to 
reconcile the sufferings of the good with the goodness and justice of 
God. But all things come round to the patient man. We must look 
to the future for the faithful redress of present grievances. In this 
chapter the apostle ministers consolation to the suffering Thessalonians 
by assuring them of a coming day in which they would be abundantly 
recompensed for all they had to endure, and in which the righteousness 
of God would be publicly vindicated. Observe — 

I. — ^That the maintenance of the truth often entails con- 
siderable SUFFERING. ** The Kingdom of God, for which ye also 
suffer." They who will live godly in Christ Jesus must suffer persecution. 
The world is violently opposed to the Church, and that opposition is 
full of malignant hatred and cruelty. Socrates once said something 
like this — that if goodness were to become incarnate in one man, so 
that that man would be perfectly good, the world would put him to 
death. What Socrates said was realised in Christ. If they have per- 
secuted Me, said Christ to His followers, they will also persecute you. 
It is not the least among the trials of the good that they are obliged to 
come in contact with evil in so many forms, and that they are so 
savagely assailed and oppressed with it. Athanasius regarded the 
suffering of persecution to be a special note of a Christian man, 
observing — " It is the part of Christians to be persecuted ; but to per- 
secute the Christians is the very office of Pilate and Caiaphas." 

II. — That suffering for the truth has a morally educating 
INFLUENCE. " That ye may be counted worthy of the Kangdom of 
God." The believer has no worthiness in himself, nor can he acquire 
any by the merit of .his own works. This worthiness is but another 
word for meetness ; that meetness of state and character, as sinners 
justified and sanctified, without which no man shall enter the Kingdom. 
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Only to such has the Kingdom been promised. And the sufferings 
they endure on behalf of the Kingdom, so far from impairing their 
title, serve rather to confirm and illustrate it. Every Christian grace 
is tested, developed and trained by suffering. *' The least reproach 
augments our glory. Every tear is not only noted and kept in the 
bottle, but made as varnish to add to our brightness and glorious 
splendour. No drop of our blood but wins us a river of glory ; efiEusion 
of it the whole ocean of beatitude.'* When Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, 
was cast to the lions, he exclaimed, " I am God's wheat, and must be 
ground by the teeth of the wild beasts that I may be found His pure 
bread." 

III. — ^ThAT SUFFERING FOR THE TRUTH WILL BE DIVINELY RECOM- 
PENSED. " Which is a manifest token of the righteous judgment of 
God," — i,e,t their sufferings and the constancy with which they endured 
them proved God's justice. A strange assertion ! The people of God 
have often been staggered by the fact that the wicked persecute and 
prosper, and the poor saints are plagued and oppressed. (Ps. Ixxiii, 
1-14 ; Jer. xii, 1-4.) Hut from this very fact the Apostle derives con- 
solation. It is a proof to him of a future state in which all this apparent 
inconsistency will be set right, in which the saint and the persecutor 
will each receive his own proper recompense. 

1 . Suffering will he divinely recompensed in the deliverance of the 
sufferer, " And to you who are troubled rest with us." The word rest 
really means the slackening of strings thai had been pulled tight, — ^To 
the persecuted and afflicted Thessalonians the happiness of heaven is 
held out under the image of rest and relief after suffering. It is, as it 
were, the relaxing of tension after having been stretched on the rack. 
The keenest suffering for the cruth is limited in its duration ; and the 
righteousness of God is pledged to sustain and deliver His afflicted 
ones. The sweet rest of heaven will be all the more enjoyable because 
shared with those who have passed through a similar conflict. 

2. Suffering will be divinely recompensed in the punishment of the 
persecutor. ** Seeing it is a righteous thing with God to recompense 
tribulation to them that trouble you." The punishment of the perse- 
cutor is as just as the relief of the oppressed ; and God has both the 
intention and the power of accomplishing what He thinks just. The 
law of retaliation will be rigidly enforced. The very measure the per- 
secutors have dealt, they are to receive back again ; and the retaliation 
will be all the more terrible because of its unanswerable justice. Truth 
must triumph over all its enemies. It's watchword is '*no surrender." 
The apostate Julian spent his strength in trying to destroy the true. 
Church ; but when he fell on the battle-field, as the blood was gushing 
from his breast and his eyes were closing in death, he hissed between 
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his setting teeth — " Galilean, thou hast conquered !" And the Galilean 
must and will conquer, and all His enemies shall receive their just 
measure of punishment. 
Lessons — 

1. The sufferings of the good afford an opportunity for the display of 

Divine justice, 

2 . Suffering is no evidence of the Divine displeasure. 

3. The glory of the future will infinitely outweigh^ the sufferings of 
the present life, Geo. Barlow. 



OUTLINES FOR THE PULPIT. 



GRATITUDE. 

" Were there not ten cleansed ? but where are the nine ? There are not found 
that return to give glory to God save this stranger.** — Luke xvii, 17, 18. 

Gratitude is one of the highest of the Christian graces ; one most 
pleasant to show, pleasant to receive, and pleasant to feel ; whilst its 
opposite vice, ingratitude, is the basest of crimes, sin in its darkest 
colours and most hideous form. But we have to speak of gratitude to 
God. This involves — 

I. — Thankfulness (Col. iii, 15), but means more than this. We 
must go deeper down into the soul for gratitude. A man may be 
thankful without being grateful, although he cannot be grateful with- 
out being thankful. The less is included in the greater. Gratitude is 
an abiding principle, should grow with our growth of knowledge o£ 
the object loved ; a debt ever increasing, never paid. 

II. — Contentedness. The discontented man cannot be a grate- 
ful man ; the two feelings are opposed and cannot come together. The 
man, who, instead of coimting up his mercies^ counts up the ills of life 
(many of which, yea, most, are of his own creating), that man is a 
stranger to the pleasant feeling of gratitude. 

III. — Humility. See how David praises God for His mercies in 
Ps. xxxvi, 7, and then, in the nth verse, prays against pride. Why 
did he thus pray ? Was it not because he felt that pride would 
endanger the possession of his feeling of gratitude ? The proud man 
cannot be a grateful man ; it is the soul emptied of self that God fills 
with grateful feelings. Nor must we ever forget that we have no cause 
{or pride, whilst we have much to be humbled (see Isa. li, i). 

IV. — Thoughtfulness. The exercise of the memory and thought. 
Forgetfuhiess is ingratitude (see Deut. xxxii, 18 ; Judges iii, 7). Do 
you remember God's mercies of old ; deliverance of ten, twenty years 
ago ? Do you remember the way in which He has led you ? Are you 
thoughtful ? 
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V. — ^Hopefulness. Yes, it looks forward as well as back, and 
takes past mercies as earnest of future mercies yet in store. This 
privilege is peculiar to the converted man ; the worldly man has no such 
hopes, but the believer has. His eye of faith looks far into eternity, 
and sees a heaven peopled with grateful hearts, and this fills him with 
hope. 

VI. — Love. This is its very essence. There is no gratitude to 
God where there is no love ; be sure of that. Judas had none (Matt, 
xxvi, 15). Peter's had grown cold, therefore he was ungrateful, and 
our gratitude and love will go together. David was essentially a 
grateful man ; and had he no love ? See those outbursts of grateful 
feeling in Ps. xxxiv, 3 ; Ixxi, 14 ; cxix, 164. Have you the warmth 
of grateful love which Paul had as he contemplated the riches of his 
divine Master's love, which he had felt himself and of which he was a 
preacher, but which could only find expression in such words as " Oh, 
the depth," etc. (Rom. xi, 33). 

Application. — We invite you to — 

1. Express your gratitude with your lips. T€^ Jesus you are 
grateful. Tell the world you are grateful. Remind your soul of what 
God has done for it ; think how little you deserve, remember how 
much you enjoy. Speak out your gratitude ; its exercise will stimulate 
and refresh (see Ps. viii, 1,2; cxxxv, 3). 

2. Express it in your life. Some cannot express it with their lips, 
all can express it in their life ; and this is the eloquence that God 
approves — this the gratitude He loves to receive. Be it ours to 
jshow it. W. 



THE WONDERFUL LAMP. 

" Thy word is a lamp unto my feet.** — Ps. cxix, 105. 

There are ten different words made use of in this psalm to signify the 
Scriptures. One of these is " Word; " and this Word is compared to 
a lamp. 

I. — ^The wonderfulness pF THIS LAMP. Story of Aladdin. Three 
things make this lamp wonderful : — 

1. The light it sheds, (i) How long it has been shining. (2) 
The distance its light reaches. (3) The power with which it shines. 
No tempest can blow it out. It burns in the worst atmosphere. 

2. The comfort it yields, (i) Under the trials of life — Daniel, 
Paul. (2) In the prospect of death. 

3. The safety it ajfords. The Davy lamp. Our sins are like the 
dangerous gas in the coal-mine ; we need a safety lamp to show us 
where the dangers lie, and help us to escape them. David said, " The 
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Lord is my light and my salvation ; whom shall I fear ? the Lord is 
the strength of my life ; of whom shall I be afraid ? " (see also 
Ps. cxxi, 5-8). 

IL — Our duty respecting it. We should do two things with 
it— 

1. Use it ourselves, " While ye have the light, walk in the light.** 

2. Send it to others. Missionary efforts. 



DENYING CHRIST. 

** I know not the man.'*— Matt, xxvi, 74. 

We will take these words to express that to which man in every age is 
tempted, viz., the denial of Christ. Not by words perhaps, but by 
silence, by a smile, and by approving of the slander. 

I.~ Consider when these words may be regarded as said or 

ACTED. 

1 . In the presence of profane company. 

2. In company who talk of fanatics and overmuch zeal. 

3. In the sphete of business, when we ate led to act on the 
world's maxims. 

4. When refusing an opportunity of practical benevolence we turn 
away the poor, the suffering, the sinning from our door, 

II. — ^WhY should we beware of this TEMPTATION ? 

1. It separates us from all that is holiest and best in life. For 
what is life without truth, love, &c., &c. ? These are inseparable from 
Christ. 

2. // shows the deepest ingratitude. For He acknowledges us who 
** thought it not robbery to be equal with God/' who was " without 



sin." 



3. 2hink of the evil that must follow. 

4. Also of the penalties \that must be paid, (a) It precludes us 
from all communion with Christ, (b) The bitterness of repentance. 
{c) If we deny Him here. He will deny us hereafter. 

The late David Thomas, B.A. 



A GOOD MAN'S PRAYER REFUSED. 

" Let it suffice thee ; speak no more unto me of this matter." — Deut. iii, 26. 

I. — A GOOD man's memory of the past. " Lord, Thou hast begun 
to show Thy servant " (ver. 21). 

II. — ^A GOOD man's prayer. " Let me go over," &c. Recollection 
of past blessings stimulates to earnest desire for more ; a desire for 
possession as well as sight. 
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III. — A GOOD man's prayer refused. *' The Lord would not hear 
me." Sin a cause of unanswered prayer. 

IV. — A GOOD man's consolation. " Behold it with thine eyes." 
Lessons : — 

1 . A good man should comfort himself with the memory of what God 
has done by him and for him, 

2. He should comfort himself by remembering that he is permitted to 
pray, though God may see fit to refuse, 

3. Unanswered prayer an evidence of an all-wise Providence. 

4. // may suffice a good man that, while refused the object of his 
desires on earthy he will not be refused an entrance into heaven, W. 



HUMAN PRESUMPTION BECAUSE OF DIVINE MERCY. . 

"Because sentence against an evil work," &c. — EccL viii, 11. 

Introduction from the preceding part of the chapter. 

I. If god punished evert offender at the moment, there 

COULD BE NO ROOM FOR COMPLAINT. 

1. Because mankind are fully apprised of their duty, God has 
given a revelation of His will. Has made it known by the Prophets ^ 
Apostles, and ministers. It is a sufficient rule ; safe and plain. That 
we cannot understand some parts of it is no excuse ; for enough is 
revealed which can be understood. 

2, Because every sin is a wilful violation of Gods law. As the 
Creator, Preserver, and Redeemer, He has a right to demand our 
obedience. Sins of word, thought, and deed are violations of His 
law. Men sin because they will, not because they cannot help it. 

II. — But god does not execute sentence against an evil 

WORK SPEEDILY. 

1 . Because His love is so great. It is a wrong idea to think that 
God is a vindictive Being, ever thirsting for the life of man, and only 
prevented by the death of Christ. Justice and Mercy not opposed to 
each other. Both attributes are in the same Being. , God's love was 
the cause of Christ's coming, not Christ's coming the cause of God's 
love. " God so loved the world," &c. His love seen — by His preser- 
vation in the midst of aggravated guilt. 

2. Because He has respect for the scLcrifice of His Son, 

3. Because Christ pleads, 

4. Because He desires man to be saved, 

III. — Because punishment is deferred, man presumes. " His 
heart is fully set in him to do evil.'* 

I. This is unthankful. Because a father is kind to his child, that 
child is wicked and rebellious. 
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2. It is presumptuous. Every day the sinner lives, he presumes on 
God's mercy. While God has declared Himself to be " merciful and 
gracious, that will by no means clear the guilty/' A day of reckon- 
ing is coming. ** Who knoweth the power of Thine anger, even 
according to Thy fear so is Thy wrath." " Depart ye cursed," &c. 

Man condemned to die for committing murder, objects. Why ? 
Were you not apprised of your duty ? Yes. Did you not know that 
it was contrary to all law, both human and Divine ? Yes. Did you 
not deliberately and with malice in your heart do the wicked deed ? 
Again he answers yes. Like the man in the Gospel without the 
wedding garment, he is speechless. So with the sinner at the bar of 
God. Knowing what God has threatened, and how easy the terms of 
salvation are, we conclude that there is no inconsistency in the Divine 
sentence — " Because I called and ye refused, I stretched out my hand 
and no man regarded," &c. (Proverbs i, 24-29). 

Robert Burnip. 



THE EXCELLENCES OF THE CHRISTIAN'S ROCK. 

"Their rock is not as our rock.*' — Deut. zxxii, 31. 

Christ is our Rock. His excellency is to be nQted — (i) in respect of 
age, (2) depth, (3) height, (4) breadth, (5) strength, (6) as a shelter 
from the storm, (7) durability. 
Application : — 

1 . Sinner^ will you choose Christ as the rock of your salvation ? 

2. Backslider, you have forsaken the only true ground of hope. 

3. Believer, be satisfied with your choice, and say with David, " My 
heart is fixed.'* " Fixed on His rock will I remain." 

J. Cautherington. 



THE BOW IN THE CLOUD. 

'^ It shall come to pass, when I brin^ a cloud over the earth, that the bow shall 
be seen in the cloud.' — Gen. ix, 14. 

The most beautiful object is the sign that tells of the most dreadful. 
The rainbow reminds us of human guilt and human punishment. Yet 
it is the sign of God's mercy. Let it remind us — 

I. — How WIDELY SIN HAS SPREAD. The earth is filled with it ; it is 
in each nation, each family, for it is in each heart. 

II. — No SIN ESCAPES god's ANGER. All who siutied, however 
widely scattered, perished in the flood. 

III. — God takes notice of every one who is righteous, and 
OF EVERY GOOD DEED. lustauces : Noah, Lot in Sodom^ Joseph in 
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Egypt, Daniel in Babylon. The least servant, the least service, God 
sees and remembers (Heb. vi, lo). How encouraging this is I 

IV. — ^The punishment of sinners often brings suffering to 
OTHERS. All living things perished for man's sin at the flood. So, 
too, the families of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram (Num. xvi), and 
Gehazi (2 Kings v, 27) suffered much. Every child who sins brings 
disgrace and sorrow on his parents and family. 

V. — Other people profit by the blessings given to the 
RIGHTEOUS. Noah's family and many living things were spared for his 
sake. See, also, Jacob and Laban's household (Gen. xxx, 27), 
Joseph and Potiphar's (Gen. xxxix, 5). Every child may thus bring a 
blessing on his home and family. 

VI. — God's covenant of mercy is everlasting. V. 16. The 
rainbow was seen by Ezekiel (ch. i, 28) and John (Rev. iv, 3) in their 
wonderful visions of the throne, and Him that sat upon it. 



SCRIPTURE REFERENCES TO SERVANTS. 

[Many afternoon Bible classes are altogether made up of servants, while many 
afternoon congpregations are mainly composed of persons in that position in life. 
The following notes may be of service in preparing a Bible class lesson or an after- 
noon address. — Ed.] 

Servants : — Christ condescended to the office of, Luke xxii. 27 ; 

John xiii. 5 ; Phil. ii. 7, 
— Should follow Christ's example, i Pet. ii. 21. 
Duties of, to Masters, — ^To pray for them. Gen. xxiv. 12. 

To honour them, Mai. i. 6 ; i Tim. vi. i. 

To revere them the more when they are believers, i Tim. vi. 2. 

To be subject to them and obey them, i Pet. ii. 18 ; Ephes. vi. 5 ; 
Tit. ii, 9 ; Psa. cxxiii. 2. 

To please them well in all things. Tit. ii. 9. 

To sympathize with them, 2 Sam. xii. 18. 

To bless God for mercies shown to them, Gen. xxiv. 27, 48. 

To be faithful to them, Luke xvi. 10 — 12 ; i Cor. iv. 2 ; Tit. ii. 10. 

To be anxious for their welfare, i Sam. xxv. 14 — 17; 2 Kings v. 

2,3- 

To be diligent, prudent, industrious, and attentive, Gen. xxiv. 

34—49, 54—56; xliii. 23, 24; Neh.iv. 16, 23. 
To be submissive, even to the froward. Gen. xvi. 6, 9 ; i Pet. ii. 

18 — 20. 
Not to answer them rudely. Tit. ii. 9. 
Not to serve them with eye-service, as men-pleasers, Ephes. vi. 6 ; 

Col. iii. 22. 
Not to defraud them, Tit. ii. 10. 
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Should be contented in their situation, i Cor, vii. 20, 21. 

Should be compassionate to their fellows, Matt, xviii. 33*. 

Should Serve, — For conscience towards God, i Pet. ii, 19. 

In the fear of God, as the servants of Christ, heartily, as to the Lord, 

and not unto men, Ephes. vi. 5 — 7 ; Col. iii. 22, 23. 
In singleness of heart, with good will, Ephes. vi. 5, 7. 
•Good Servants — Are the servants of Christ, Col. iii. 24. 
Are brethren beloved in the Lord, Philem. 16. 
Deserve the con6dence and favour of their masters, Gen. xxiv. 2, 4, 

10; Gen. xxxix. 4, 5 ; Prov. xxvii. 18. 
Bring God's blessing upon their masters. Gen. xxx. 27, 30 ; Gen. 

xxxix. 3. 
Adorn the doctrine of God their Saviour in all things. Tit. ii. 10. 
Have God with them, Gen. xxxi. 42 ; Gen. xxxix. 21 ; Acts vii. 9, 

10. 
Are prospered, protected, guided, and blessed by God, Gen. xxiv. 

7, 27 ; xxxi. 7 ; xxxix. 3 ; Matt. xxiv. 46. 
Are mourned over after death. Gen. xxxv. 8. 



THE PLATFORM. 



USEFUL HINTS TO PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 

The qualifications for a successful speaker are (says Mr. Henry 
Pitman, in his " Hints on Lecturing "), i. Knowledge of his subject ; 
2, Earnestness ; 3, Correct and distinct pronunciation ; 4, Pleasing 
address. A person is inexcusable who attempts to expound a subject 
he does not understand, and the first qualification is only to be attained 
by study. The second requires careful practice. "Begin quietly, 
and warm up as you proceed. Every syllable should be audible at the 
end of the room. This is impossible if you speak very rapidly. 
Open the mouth well; sound every consonant, especially the final 
ones ; and use the lips freely. The vowels will almost take care of 
themselves. Modulate the voice, cultivate the melody of speech ; but 
avoid " a sing-song" style. Your aim should be not only to instruct, 
but to please. Modulation is as charming in speech as in music. 
We tire of a long piece of music when played in one key. Avoid 
mannerisms, exaggerations, and afifectation. Let your language be 
simple." 

Breathing. — It should be remembered that the lungs are something 
like a bladder in construction, in so far, at least, as they may be ex- 
panded considerably. On rising from your bed in the morning, place 
yourself in an erect posture, with the shoulders thrown back. Now 
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inhale all the air you can, so that no more can be got in ; then hold 
your breath, and throw your arms back, holding your breath as long 
as possible. Repeat these long breaths as much as you please. If 
done in a cold room all the better, because the air is denser, and will 
act much more powerfully in expanding the chest. Such exercise 
taken regularly will enlarge the capacity of the chest and strengthen 
the lungs. 

Use Plain Words. — We may say in Latin-English, " Felicity 
attends virtue; " but if we use Saxon-English, " Well-being arises from 
well-doing," it is a far better wording of the same idea. And mark 
the strength, expressiveness, and majestic movement of the following 
lines from the *' Destruction of Sennacherib,*' in which nearly all the 
words are Anglo-Saxon : — 

" For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passM ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxM deadly and chill, 
And their hearts heaved but once, and for ever grew still ! " 

Perseverance and Simplicity. — ^The entire work of teaching may 
be said to be included within the scope of these two texts : — " In the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thine hand : for 
thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either this or that, or whether 
they both shall be alike good " (Eccles. xi, 6). "Jesus saith unto 
them, Have ye understood all these things ? They say, unto Him, 
yea. Lord " (Matt, xiii, 51). In the first of these texts there is in- 
culcated the duty of perseverance, and in the other we are reminded 
of the necessity of making our teaching sii;nple in order that it may be 
understood. 

Quotations. — Be sure that you are quoting correctly, whether from 
the Bible or any other book. Many persons introduce sentences as 
Scriptural that are not to be found in the Scriptures. Be sure you are 
quoting the passage as it is in the Bible ; some preachers make such 
blunders that the very Sunday School children are ready to laugh at 
them. 



One Word. — Harlan Page once went through his Sabbath school to 
take its spiritual census. Coming to one of the teachers, he said, 
** Shall I put you down as having a hope in Christ ? " The teacher 
frankly replied ** No." " Then," said Mr. Page, tenderly, *'l will put 
you down as having no hope." He closed his little memorandum book, 
and went on to the next class. He said no more to the young man ; 
but that was enough, " No hope." God's Spirit strove with the teacher s 
soul, until he found a hope at the cross of Jesus. 



REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTES. 



We frankly acknowledge ourselves to be among those who fail to 
comprehend the peculiarities of Swedenborgianism. That the 
theology of the New Church is not better understood, is certainly 
not the fault of its English friends, who have, especially of late years, 
spared neither trouble nor expense in printing and circulating the 
writings of their great founder. As we write, there lies upon our table 
a bulky volume of more than 800 pages (i), which is but one, and 
that far from being the largest of his theological works. Phis book 
was the last he wrote, and may be described as containing the substance 
of all his theological and philosophical productions. The volume is 
the more remarkable as the production of a man who has passed his 
eightieth year. We have read many parts of it with profit, and all 
with interest. 

Both pleasure and profit have been the greater, because the 
perusal was preceded by a careful reading of what its author modestly 
terms a '* sketch " of the great theologian's life (2). The eccentric 
but most devout and earnest life of the Swedish philosopher is here 
delineated in a manner which cannot fail to convince even the most 
sceptical of the intense earnestness and reality of those convictions 
and opinions which Swedenborg wrote in so prolix and diffuse a style. 
As George Dawson used to say of him : *' However you may judge of 
this man, you cannot do otherwise than admire him as teaching that 
a man may be at once simple and profound ; a Bible believer and a 
humble Christian soul." We are personally indebted to Mr. Isaac 
Pitman, of Bath, for sending us this book, which is printed in the 
phonetic style of spelling of which that gentleman is the founder. We 
have acted upon his suggestion, and have read the book most 
thoroughly from beginning to end before pronouncing an opinion. 
Now that we have done so, we unhesitatingly pronounce it one of the 
most interesting we ever read. 

Mr. Pitman also sends us a re-print, in phonetic type, of the first 
book printed in England (3). The book itself is a curiosity ; but the 
matter will amply repay any one for the trouble of deciphering the 
unusual spelling. 

Theological controversy is more and more concentrating itself upon 

(i) " The Trae Christian Religion.** By Emanuel Swedenborg. Price 2S. 6d. 
London : James Speirs, Bloomsbury Street. 

(2) " Emanuel Swedenborg, the Spiritual Columbus.'* A sketch by U. S. E. 
Price IS. London : F. Pitman. 

(3) " The Game of the Chessc : a Moral Treatise on the Duties of Life** Price 
IS, London: F. Pitman. 
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the questions that immediately surround the atonement, and the nature 
of the Divine desigps in human redemption. We, therefore, welcome 
the new edition of Erskine's work on " The Freeness of the Gospel " 
{4). It is a book which calls for repeated and thoughtful perusal ; 
and we specially commend to the attention of our friends the chapters 
headed, "Forgiveness the means not the end contemplated by the 
Gospel ;" " The True Meaning of Justification by Faith ;" " Sympathy 
with the Mind of God ; and " The Consistency between Forgiveness 
and Future Judgment." Those who read the published letters of the 
writer, a few years ago, will find the present book just such as those 
exquisite epistles would lead them to expect. 

The next book on our table is interesting as an indication of the 
ever-widening influence of the Word of God (5). It gives us the 
familiar words of Our Lord's Prayer in a great variety of languages 
and dialects, from the Ancient British to the " Negro-English ** of 
Surinam. The volume, it should be stated, is got up by Messrs. 
Gilbert and Rivington, foreign and oriental printers, of St. John's 
Square, Clerkenwell. 

Those who believe that the Rev. Joseph Cook is as profound a 
thinker and as great a scholar as he assumes to be — and we are not 
among the number — will possibly find the last-issued volume of his 
" Monday Lectures " interesting (6). The book is beautifully printed ; 
but Mr. Dickinson has sent us, and will we hope still send us, many 
works a hundred times more valuable. 

Those who want a cheap memento of Mr. Gough's visit to England 
should purchase Messrs. Morgan and Scott's edition of his famous 
''Orations " (7). To speak of these productions is a work of supere- 
rogation. It is enough to say that the printers and publishers have 
done their work well, and we have no doubt thousands of copies will 
be sold. 

A collection of interesting observations on the weather is sure to 
attract attention now (8). Mr. Longley has produced a book for the 
times, full of useful and entertaining matter. The writer has not 
only given us the results of his own observations, but has gleaned all 

(4) ** The Unconditional Freeness of the Gospel." By Thomas Erskine. Price 
3s. 6d. Edinburgh : Douglas. 

(5) '* The Lord's Prayer in One Hundred and Thirty-One Tongues.** London : 
St. Paul's Publishing Company, Paternoster Square. 

(6) " Marriage. With Preludes on Current Events.'* By Joseph Cook. Price 
IS. 6d. London : R. D. Dickinson. 

(7) "The Orations of John B. Gough." Revised by Himself. Price is. 6d. 
London : Morgan and Scott. 

(8) " The Weather and Climatic Changes.** By Observacor. Price 6d. London : 
F. E. Longley. 
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kinds of ancient and modem weather-lore from many out-of-the-way 
sources. The explanatory statements about sunspots, magnetic storms, 
and the science of meteorology, are specially interesting. 

Mr. Longley, it should also be mentioned, is doing good service with 
his ** Home World,'' and especially with his " Church and Home," 
series of papers for localisation. The former is a capital illustrated 
family paper, and the latter affords an opportunity for every society or 
congregation to have its own local organ at little cost, if not actually 
with a profit. 

One of our own contributors has just produced a pleasing little 
work with a somewhat fanciful title (9). Nearly three hundred para- 
graphs, varj'ing in length from a couple of lines to two or three pages, 
afford as many striking thoughts. The subjects are very various, and 
scores of speeches, not to speak of helps for sermons, ought to be the 
result of the possession of this book by any lay preacher. The 
points are pithy and taking. Our advice is, " Buy the book, and make 
free use of it." 

'' The Christian Workers' Quarterly," edited by the Rev. S. Weir, of 
Skibbereen, Ireland, is, we believe, but little known in this country. 
It may be had of Mr. Weir, post free, for is. 6d. yearly, and will well 
repay perusal. The October number contains, among other good 
things, some weighty words on " The Pastor and the Flock," by the 
Rev. Thornley Smith, a name well known to the readers of the lay 
Preacher. 

From Mr. J. H. Kenward, Chapel Street, Edgware Road, London, 
W., we have received three pamphlets, which we recommend, 
especially to all interested in the Temperance movement. They are 
all from the pen of Dr. Norman Kerr, and deal with the following 
subjects : — " How to Check Drunkenness " (id.) ; '* The Mortality 
from Intemperance " (3d.) ; and " Unfermented Wine a Fact " (3d.). 
Early in this month (November) will be issued the 1 5th annual 
edition of "Graham's Temperance Guide" (London: Tweedie). In 
addition to its usual features, the ** Guide" for 1880 will contain an 
engraving of the London Temperance Hospital, with important 
descriptive article ; a concise summary of the operations of the 
principal Temperance organisations during the past year ; the Tem- 
perance Question in Parliament, in the Church, and among the 
Doctors ; valuable Temperance statistics, &c., &c. 

Dr. Farrar's " Life of St. Paul " (London : Cassell) is Ukely to 
prove as successful as his well-known " Life of Christ." We are glad 
to hear that an illustrated edition is likely to be issued next year. 

(9) "Sheen from my Thought Waves." By W. Osborne Lilley. Price as. 
London : Haughton and Co. 
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No trait of character is more admirable than a thoughtful indepen- 
dence of the opinions of others combined with a sensitive regard to the 
feelings of others. 

The Lighthouse Keeper (Phil, ii, 5). — "We remember," says 
one, " to have read a traveller's conversation with the keeper of the 
lighthouse at Calais. The watchman was boasting of the brilliancy of 
his lantern, which can be seen ten leagues at sea, when the visitor said 
to him, * What if one of the lights should chance to go out ? ' * Never ! 
impossible ! ' with a sort of consternation at the bare hypothesis. 
* Sir,' said he, pointing to the ocean, * yonder, where nothing can be 
seen, there are ships going by to every part of the world. If to-night 
one of my burners went out, within six months would come a letter — 
perhaps from India, perhaps from some place I never heard of — saying 
that on such a night, ai such a hour, the light of Calais burned dim ; 
the watchman neglected his post, and vessels were in danger. Ah, 
sir ! sometimes on the dark nights, in the stormy weather, I look out 
to sea, and I feel as if the eye of the whole world were looking at my 
light 1. Go out ! burn dim I no, never ! ' " 

The City of Refuge. — During the rebellion in Ireland, in 1798, 
the rebels had long meditated an attack on the Moravian settlement at 
Grace Hill, Wexford county. At length they put their threat into 
execution, and a large body of them marched to the town. When they 
arrived, they saw no one in the streets nor in the houses. The brethren 
had long expected this attack, but, true to their Christian profession, 
they would not have recourse to arms for their defence, but assembled 
in their chapel, and in solemn prayer besought Him, in whom they 
trusted, to be their shield in the hour of danger. The ruffians, hitherto 
breathing nothing but destruction and slaughter, were struck with 
astonishment at this novel sight. Where they expected an armed 
hand they saw it clasped in prayer ; where they expected weapon to 
weapon, and the body armed for the fight, they saw the bended knee 
and humble head, before the altar of the Prince of Peace. They heard 
the prayer for protection ; they heard the intended victims asking mercy 
for their murderers ; they heard the song of praise, and the hymn of 
confidence in the " sure promise of the Lord." They beheld in silence 
this little band of Christians ; they felt unable to raise their hands against 
them ; and, after lingering in the streets, which they filled for a night 
and a day, with one consent they turned and marched away from the 
place, without having injured an individual. In consequence of this 
signal mark of protection from Heaven, the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring villages brought their goods, and asked for shelter in Grace 
Hill, which they called '* the City of Refuge." 



PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 



Lectures. — I am prepared to arrange for the delivery of Lectures 
on the following and other subjects, in connection with Mutual Im- 
provement Societies, or on behalf of School or Chapel Fimds, &c. 
Terms an application : — 

Wycliffe and Tyndale: their Work and Times. 

Dr. Guthrie and the Free Church of Scotland. 

Wooing and Wedding; or Courtship and Marriage. 

The Teacher's Pencil, and how to use it. 

Domestic Arrangements in the East (Diagrams), 

How to Make Money. 

Some Hymns and Hymn Writers. 

An Odd Hour with Odd People. 

Popular Delusions. — (Temperance; with Diagrams^ 

An Hour with the Sign Boards. 

What Saith the Scriptures ? 

The Fathers of the Temperance Movement. 
Great Barr^ Birmingham. Frederic Wagstaff. 



Early Volumes. — Has any one for sale copies of the Lay Preacher 
for 1868, 1870, 1 871, or 1872 ? Please state price required. 



Contributions in the shape of terse, suggestive outlines are solicited, 
but correspondents will please to study brevity, and to write on one 
side of the paper only. 

All Literary Communications should be addressed to the Editor- 
Rev. F. Wagstaff, Great Barr, Birmingham. 

Books for Review may be sent to the Editor, or may be left at the 
Office of the Publisher, 39, Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 



The Lay Preacher Volume for 1879, containing the numbers for 
1878, printed on thicker paper, and handsomely bound, is still on sale, 
and may be had post free from the Publisher for 3s. 6d. 

The Theological Quarterly says : '* This is one of the cheapest 
homiletical publications we know of, and must be invaluable to the 
class for whom it is intended ; '* and the Fountain says : '* It is well 
worthy the attention not only of lay preachers, but of preachers of 
all kinds." 

The Monthly Numbers will be sent post free for' twelve months on 
receipt of P.O.O. for 2s. 6d 

jp, Warwick Lane, London. F. E. Longley. 



THE LAY PREACHER. 



SPECIAL MISSIONS. 



ONE of the most important topics discussed at the meetings of the 
Congregational Union at Cardiff, in October, was the question 
of Special Missions for the revival of the spiritual life of the Churches. 
No subject could more profitably employ the attention of Christian 
people, of whatever denomination, when met together for fraternal 
conference. It is impossible to feel satisfied with the existing state of 
our Churches as a whole. Without sharing in the opinions of certain 
croakers who would have us believe that religion is nearly dead in the 
land, we have no hesitation in afiirming that the tone of our religious 
life is very far from being what it should be. Of this we have proof in 
the recklessness with which Christian men have during the last two or 
three years surrendered themselves to the influence of that wicked 
passion for war which has so terribly disgraced the nation. Jingoism 
would have been stamped out long ago had it not been for the counten- 
ance it received from men whose religious profession should have 
ensured better things. To obtain a radical cure for this and other 
evils which sadden every thoughtful heart, we need a quickening of 
spiritual life in all our Churches, so that the national conscience may 
no. longer tolerate evils at which it has hitherto winked, if it has not 
absolutely approved them. 

The question then arises, how is this revival of spiritual life to be 
secured ? Certainly not by a resort to artificial and extraneous means* 
The professional " revivalist " has wrought evil enough. Let us have 
done with the tribe. We believe the Congregational Union did a wise 
thing when it unanimously recommended the several county associa- 
tions to consider the question of Special Missions, '* with a view of 
determining whether they should take steps within their several limits 
for the conducting of such missions by competent and well certified 
persons P It is not another gospel, but the Gospel which is needed to> 
arouse the consciences of men. It is not another spirit, but the Spirit 
— ^that Holy Spirit whom Christ Himself declared He would send to 
His followers — that is needed to quicken the Churches. And what we 
require everywhere is that the men who are already engaged in 
Christian work — laymen as well as ministers — should, with earnest 
prayer, consecrate themselves afresh to the great work of preaching 
Christ. As the resolution originally stood, it seemed to confine the 
recommendation to " ministers ; " but at the suggestion of the editor 
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of the Lay Preacher, the mover readily substituted the word 
" persons," as nothing could have been further from his intention than 
to suggest that laymen are not fitted for this work. On the contrary 
we believe the Rev. G. S. Barrett, who moved the resolution, and all 
his ministerial brethren at Cardiff, would readily admit that great 
numbers of the latter class are as fitted for this special work as the 
former. 

But it ought to be distinctly understood that work of the kind 
indicated calls for the exercise of peculiar qualifications. It is not 
enough that a man be a Christian and an efficient preacher. He needs 
a baptism of wisdom as well as of zeal ; he requires to be well provided 
with judgment and tact as well ag earnestness. All other things being 
equal, the man who possesses a large share of what we venture to call 
consecrated common sense will be the best man for Special Mission 
work. But what is wanted above all things is that our churches — and 
we speak now of the entire body of Christ — should realize the fact that 
religion is a thing of life as well as of creed ; that it is an influence 
that must pervade the whole of our being, body, soul, and spirit ; that 
no one is a true follower of Christ who does not yield himself altogether 
*' a living sacrifice unto God." It is the realisation of this truth that 
is needed. When all of us — ministers and laymen — ^preachers and 
people — have come to see this, we shall not wait long for a higher tone 
of spiritual life within the Church, and the dense dark mass of spiritual 
death around us will be illumined by *' the lights of the world." 



ON PREPARATION FOR THE PULPIT. 



There have been few more effective speakers, whether in the pulpit 
or on the platform, than the late Dr. Thomas Guthrie. The follow- 
ing paragraph, from his " Autobiography," is worthy the attention of 
every preacher : — 

" When I went to Arbilot I knew pretty well how to speak sermons, 
but very little about how to compose them ; so I set myself vigorously 
to study how to illustrate the great tnlths of the Gospel, and enforce 
them, so that there should be no sleepers in the church, no wandering 
eyes, but everywhere an eager attention. Savingly to convert my 
hearers was not within my power ; but to command their attention, to 
awaken their interest, to touch their feelings, and instruct their minds 
was — and I determined to do it. With this end I used the plainest, 
simplest terms, avoiding anything vulgar, but always, where possible, 
employing the Saxon tongue — the mother tongue of my hearers. I 
studied the style of the addresses which the ancient and inspired 
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Prophets delivered to the people of Israel, and saw how, differing from 
dry disquisitions, or a naked statement of truths, they abounded in 
metaphors, figures, and illustrations. I turned to the Gospels, and 
found that He who knew what was in man, what could best illuminate 
a subject, win the attention and move the heart, used parables or illus- 
trations, stories, comparisons drawn from the scenes of nature and 
familiar life, to a large extent in His teaching : in regard to which a 
woman — type of the masses — said, * The parts of the Bible I like best 
are likes' Taught by such models, and encouraged in my resolution 
by such authorities, I resolved to follow, though it should be at a vast 
-distance, these ancient masters of the art of preaching; being all the 
more ready to do so, as it would be in harmony with the natural turn 
and bias of my own mind. I was careful to observe by the faces of my 
hearers, and also by the account the more intelligent of my Sunday 
class gave of my discourses, the style and character of those parts 
which had made the deepest impression, that I might cultivate it. 
After my discourse was written, I spent hours in correcting it, latterly 
always for that purpose, keeping a blank page on my manuscript op- 
posite a vvritten one, cutting out dry bits, giving points to dull ones, 
making clear any obscurity, and narrative parts more graphic, throw- 
ing more pathos into appeals, and copying God in His works by adding 
the ornamental to the useful. The longer I have lived and composed, 
I have acted more and more accordmg to the sayings- of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in his * Lectures on Painting,* that God does not give excel- 
lence to men but as the reward of labour. To this, with my style of 
delivery and self-possession, and command and flexibility of voice 
and power of throwing myself into the characters I was depictings 
thereby feeling their emotions, expressing them in such language, 
and looks and tones as they would themselves have done — I at- 
tribute the ' popularity ' which I early gained and maintained for 
well-nigh forty years of a public ministry." 



The Essence of Falsehood. — It should be .pointed out with 
continual earnestness that the essence of lying is in deception, not in 
words ; a lie may be told by silence, by equivocation, by the accent on 
a syllable, by a glance of the eye attaching a peculiar significance to a 
sentence ; and all these kinds of lies are worse and baser by many, 
degrees than a lie plainly worded y so that no form of blinded conscience 
is so far sunk as that which comforts itself for having deceived, because 
the deception was by gesture or silence instead of utterance, and finally, 
according to Tennyson's trenchant line, *' A lie which is half a truth 
is ever the worst of lies." — Ruskin. 



HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 



VIII.— OF THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 

(^Cuncluded Jrom page 287.^ 

The Western Churches were happily free from the distractions of the 
Monophysite controversy. But about 785 two Spanish bishops, 
Elipandus of Toledo, and Felix of Nogella, endeavouring to meet 
Mahommedan objections to the Divine Sonship, devised what was^ 
known as the Adoption theory. They held that Christ was naturally 
the Son of God, only in reference to His deity ; but that in respect of 
His humanity He was properly a Servant of God, as all of us, and onljr 
** made*' Son hy adoption. Thus, according to His divine nature, He was 
the Only-Begotten, and according to His human nature, the First- 
Begotten. The adoption of His humanity into Sonship commenced 
with His miraculous conception, was more fully manifested at His 
baptism, and was completed at His resurrection. This theory was 
condemned by Pope Hadrian I, in 786, as akin to Nestorianism. It 
was also strongly opposed by Alciun, the most eminent theologian of 
his age (ob. 804). Charlemagne convened two synods, in 794 and 
799, to discuss the question, at both of which it was condemned as 
heretical. After the death of its authors^ it soon became extinct. It 
reappeared, however, in the writings of several mediaeval theologians. 

The discussions of the schoolmen on the person of Christ, as on 
other topics, are amazingly subtle and hard to understand. Peter 
Lombard, Bishop of Paris (ob. 11 64)— whose " Four Books of Sen- 
tences" became the pet standard of orthodoxy in the middle ages, and 
was solemnly sanctioned by the Lateran Council in 12 15 — had asserted 
that " the human nature of Christ was impersonal." In 1 1 80 Walter 
of St. Victor accused Lombard of maintaining " that Christ had be- 
come nothing !" This imaginary " Nihilian heresy" sorely exercised 
the scholastic divines. They also debated when and how the union 
of the divine and human natures took place ; in what manner Christ was 
born of the virgin ; whether the divine and human nature continued 
in union when His body lay in the grave ; whether the blood shed on 
the cross was separated from the divine nature, &c. 

The Mystics, on the other hand, laid stress on Christ as the Divine 
representative, or restored prototype of humanity. Tauler (1361) says, 
" Since even the meanest powers and bodily senses of Christ are sa 
united to His divine nature that we may say, God saw, heard, 
suffered, we enjoy the advantage that, in consequence of our union 
with Him, all our works may be sanctified. As truly as God became 
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man, so truly has man become God by grace, and this human nature is 
changed into what it has become — into the divine image." Ruys- 
brock (1381) says, " Christ had His divinity and humanity by nature : 
but we have it when we are united to Him in love by grace." The 
Deutsche Theologie (anon., printed 1516), " Where the life of Christ 
is, there is Christ Himself." 

The Reformers, Luther, Calvin, Zuingle, &c., held firmly by the 
doctrine of the person of Christ as laid down by the first four General 
Councils. The Augsburg Confession (1530) states the Protestant 
belief as follows : — " The Word, that is the Son of God, assumed 
human nature in the womb of the blessed Virgin Mary ; so that there 
are two natures, divine and human, inseparably conjoined in unity of 
person ; one Christ, very God and very man, bom of the Virgin 
Mary." 

Between the Lutheran and Calvinist churches, there was, however, 
a grave diversity of opinion about the mutual relations of the Divine 
and human natures. The Lutherans supposed, on the basis of John 
Damascene's " intercommunication of properties," that the glorified 
humanity of Christ partakes of his divine Omnipresence. The 
-Calvinists and Ziiinglians rejected the theory of John Damascene, and 
regarded the ubiquity of Christ's human body as absurd. The Heidel- 
berg Catechism (1560) explains that, although the human nature is 
not, like the divine, everywhere present, yet the latter exists in as well 
as out of the former, and remains f)ersonally united with it. This dis- 
pute is intimately connected with that about the " Real Presence" 
in the Lord's Supper. 

Some Lutheran mystics inclined to the views of the Monophysites. 
Schwenkfeld (1561) affirmed that, " The flesh of Christ is not 
that of a creature ; for it is not derived from God in the same 
manner as God is the Creator of all that is bodily, but in a higher 
manner. God creates other men without Him'self, but . not so Christ." 
It is difficult to understand Schwenkfeld's exact meaning ; but it seems 
to be that the material body was not of the nature^ but only the 
temporal form of Christ's humanity. 

Melchior Hofmann (1532), and Menno Simonis (1536-61) adopted 
views savouring strongly of Docetism or Vaientinianism. They held 
that Christ " did not derive His flesh and blood from Mary, but 
brought it from heaven." This opinion found much favour with the 
early Anabaptists ; and for maintaining it in England Joan Bocher was 
-burntini550. 

Michael Servetus (1553) held opinions which have been described as 
" Pantheistic Unitarianism." Christ, according to him, was simply a 
man filled with the divine nature. Nevertheless, he calls Him, in dis- 
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tinction from all other men, " The natural Son, begotten of the very- 
substance of God." Faustus Socinus (1604) revived the opinion of 
the Ebionites and Alogians. He admitted that Jesus Christ was super- 
naturally conceived and born of the Virgin ; so that He was thus truly 
the Son of God ; but insisted that, as to His nature, He was simply a 
man to whom God gave extraordinary revelations, raised Him to 
Heaven after His death> and committed to Him the government of the 
church. Socinianism rapidly became the prevailing creed in Poland 
and Transylvania ; but after about half-a-century it almost as rapidly 
declined. In England it gained ground considerably in the eighteenth 
century ; but has of late, by the abandonment of the supernatural 
features of its creed, generally merged into pure Deism. 

During the eighteenth century a widespread disbelief in the super- 
natural spread over Germany, and, under the names of Illumination 
and Rationalism, almost effaced the distinction between nominal 
Christianity and mere Deism. Even Socinianism made too large de- 
mands on the faith of its votaries ; and Jesus Christ was simply 
accounted a man of transcendent virtue. These opinions are still 
widely prevalent in Germany ; they are avowedly held by a large section 
of the French Protestants, and are privately entertained by many in 
France, Spain, and Italy, who do not outwardly dissent from the 
Church of Rome. 

Meanwhile, the Moravians (since 1727) have strongly insisted on 
the proper Godhead of the Saviour ; using language which seems 
to accord better with the Monophysite than with any other doctrine 
of the Incarnation, though as a theory they would certainly repudiate 
it. His blood, wounds, &c., appear in some of their hymns as objects 
of adoration. 

Swedenborg (1772), rejecting altogether the ecclesiastical doctrine 
of the Trinity, maintained " that God is only one person, and that this 
one Godhead is Christ, who manifests Himself in a threefold form ; 
the Father is the principle, the Son is the form, the Spirit the activity 
of the manifested God." ** Jesus is bom of the Holy Ghost and of 
Mary. Inasmuch as His divine nature is that of the Father, His body 
also possessed a divine nature. That which was human was converted 
into the divine by suffering and temptations. The human, which He 
received from Mary, is gradually laid aside, and the heavenly body 
substituted for it. It is this divine body which He took with Him to 
Heaven." 

Many modern speculative philosophers strenuously defend the idea of 
Incarnation, or the unity of God with man ; but do so in such a 
manner as to suggest that they regard the historical Christ as a mere 
myth. The old ecclesiastical definitions, however, still hold their 
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ground, both in the Reformed and Unreformed Churches, with the 
exceptions before mentioned. But the most profound theologians of 
the age are generally agreed that those definitions however correct 
as far as they go, are not suflScient adequately to set forth the great 
mystery of God manifest in the flesh. 



ROUGH NOTES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 



OUR DAILY BREAD. 

" Give us day by day our daily bread." — Luke xi, 3. 

Our Lo^d did not ignore man's physical necessities. Many in their 
zeal for the salvation of the soul have forgotten how imperative bodily 
needs are, and that the body, being the medium of the soul's manifes- 
tations and activities, must be cared for and sustained, if the soul is to 
receive that culture which it requires 'in this present life. Christ's 
religion encircles and embraces the whole round of human life ; and 
He places every need in its proper order. There is nothing epicurean 
or materialistic in His teachings. The body is to be the servant of the 
soul. Physical needs are to be subordinated to the higher necessities of 
the spiritual nature. He would make all things minister to our 
spiritual growth, leading us to take our earthly needs, about which our 
Heavenly Father, " who knoweth our frame," has perfect cognisance, 
and who, in giving them to us, can add His blessing, which will make 
them fruitful in spiritual good, and helpful in keeping us near to Him. 
We may learn from this petition — 

I. — To RECOGNISE GOD AS THE GIVER OF ALL TEMPORAL GOOD. Wc 

are naturally disposed to forget God. " We are heart-atheists by 
nature." — (Rutherford.) We are inclined to depend solely upon 
secondary causes for our daily bread — upon commerce, upon the culti- 
vation of the soil, upon human ingenuity and toil, and overlook 
altogether the work of the great First Cause and His fatheriy provi- 
dence. It is, doubtless, more difficult now, in the conditions of life 
which surround us, to feel that our bread comes directly from the 
hands of our Creator, than it was for those who lived in the days of 
Christ. Our bread comes to us as the result of a vast machine of 
labour and commerce ; theirs came direct from the divine bounty of 
nature. How much toil and trading has been expended on a 
common meal before it can' be spread upon our tables I Labourers 
in China, Jamaica, Africa, and America ; peasants on the fields of our 
•own native lands ; sailors bringing their preciotis freights across the 
sea ; traders in many marts, and busy hands nearer home, have all to 
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be employed before our daily wants can be supplied. We dread no 
famine now. The markets of the world are open to us. Failure in 
our own crops would not produce much scarcity of bread. We have 
also means of accumulation which were unknown to the men of 
Christ's day. They had no banks, no railway shares, no government 
securities, no foreign loans ; their storehouses were very often invaded 
by the robber, and all their hidden gains swept away in a moment. 
*' Where " (this prayer) " was first uttered, in a majority of the 
instances of those that heard it, it was a question every day where they 
were to get the sustenance of that day. They lived within a hand-^ 
breadth of starvation. They had no stores. They had laid up nothing 
in advance. They had no wealth. Their food at best was but a 
handful of grain. It was very slender compared with our table- 
bounties. They lived all the time in intimacy with famine. And 
when Chiist taught them to say to God, * Give us this day our daily 
bread,' He touched a chord that was always vibrating in their hearts^ 
By faith it brought them, in respect to the want which nature presses 
most closely upon men, into direct connection with the sovereign pro- 
vidence of God in the affairs of this world." — {Beecher?^ It is not so 
with us. We have to make an effort to break through many interme- 
diate processes of economic laws and commercial activities before we 
can simply look up to God as the giver of our daily bread. Being 
farther from the simplicity of nature, we seem farther from God. But 
we should cultivate a spirit of dependence upon Him. Behind all 
natural forces, laws " of supply and demand," and commercial enter-^ 
prise, there are the open hands of the Father and His benevolent heart. 
The rich should cherish this spirit, or spiritual barrenness, base 
ingratitude, and a blighting trust in uncertain riches will come. The- 
rich " need this prayer, because, although they have the bread, yet they 
need the blessing ; and what they have now may perish or be taken 
from them ; and as the preservation is a f)erpetual creation, so the con- 
tinuing to rich men what God hath already bestowed is a continual 
giving it,"— {y. Taylor.^ But especially is this petition a poor man's 
prayer. It is more easy to breathe it when the pinch of poverty is^ 
felt. In the homes of luxury, where the tables abound with sumptuous 
living, where real hunger is never felt, and no fear of want ever standi 
as a spectre at the door, it is, doubtless, difficult to utter this prayer 
with earnest simplicity ; but it is not so where the father has toiled hard; 
to gain honest bread for his family and failed, and the wife's pale face- 
tells of long hours of suffering, as she asks where the next meal for the- 
crying children is to come from ; or where the godly widow and the- 
fatherless are left penniless — then this prayer becomes a real heart-cry ; 
and> we believe, never breathed in vain. God has promised His- 
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children bread (Ps. xxxiv, lo; xxxvii, 3, Is. xxxiii, 16.) '.'When 
JVIr. Hern lay upon his deathbed, his wife, with great concern, 
masked him what was to become of her and her large family ? He 
answered, * Peace, sweetheart ; that God who feeds the ravens will not 
starve the Hems." — {Seeker,) Some, doubtless, bring poverty upon 
themselves, and deservedly want amid the rich affluence of the divine 
ibounty, but the godly poor will ever be fed. Earthly fathers will go 
ivithout for their children, and will the rich God let His children 
4Starve ? Who, even in this age of lower worship and unbelief, has seen 
the righteous forsaken or his seed begging bread ? What marvellous 
instances have we all heard of ansv^rers to this prayer I It should be a 
family prayer ; the children should be gathered around, as the father, 
priest in his own house, lifts up his voice to Heaven and recognises 
God as the giver of all temporal good ; it will teach them to depend on 
Him, and that ** God's providence," even if they have no other wealth, 
" is their inheritance.*' 

II. — That we should not separate our bread-getting from our 
PIETY. Many do this. Prayers, they suppose, are for sacred hours, 
and not when the sweat stands upon the brow. They have a different 
set of principles for the workshop and the sanctuary ; they divorce their 
business from their religion ; their labours and schemes are without 
any recognition of God. It is this which often brings such wide- 
spread commercial ruin ; a godless commerce leads to selfish competi- 
tion, reckless speculation, and flagrant dishonesties. It becomes as 
unsubstantial as the floating isles of the Derwent Lakes, skating and 
tossing with every breeze, and sometimes sinking suddenly to appear 
no more. Our piety should ever regulate our pursuits, and sanctify 
our toils. He who truly breathes this prayer will not take his bread 
from the hands of the devil. There is nothing in this prayer to lead 
to idleness. God gives to those who are found in the way of honest 
labour. To have given temporal blessings without our toil would have 
-greatly increased the real evils of life. Some have desired a state of 
things such as the Mahommedan expects to find in his paradise, where 
the wonderful tree Tftba supplies every need if there be only a wish felt ; 
" a branch of it will reach to the house of every true believer ; it will 
be laden with pomegranates, grapes, dates, and other fruits of surprising 
bigness, and of tastes unknown to mortals. So that if a man desire to 
eat of any particular kind of fiiiit, it will immediately be presented 
him, or if he choose flesh, birds ready dressed will be set before him 
according to his wish. They add that the boughs of this tree will spon- 
taneously bend down to the hand of the person who would gather of 
its fruits, and that it will supply the blessed not only with food, but also 
with silken garments, and beasts to ride on, ready saddled and bridled, 
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and adorned with rich trappings, which will burst forth from its fruits. 
— (6^. Salr,) But food without work, however pleasing to the imagi- 
nation and satisfactory in paradise, would be altogether ruinous to man- 
kind in this world. Pious work is life's music. Food is sweet that 
comes as the result of labour, and even when the labour seems fruit- 
less, the toil itself is fruitful in blessing. Adam had to keep the garden 
in Eden. When God gives work he gives bread. 

" Get leave to work 
In this world, 'tis the best you get at all ; 
For God, in cursing, gives us better g^fts 
Than men in benediction. God says, Sweat 
For foreheads, men say * crowns,* and so we are crowned, 
Ay, gashed by some tormenting circle of steel, 
"Which snaps with a secret spring. Get work, get work. 
Be sure 'tis better than what you work to get." — E, B. Browning. 

III. — To CHECK THE SPIRIT OF AVARICE, AND LIVE MORE SIMPLY 

UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF FAITH. The true meaning of this prayer is 
that we may have what is necessary for our real wellbeing. The word 
epioMsion has been, however, variously rendered. " It has been trans- 
lated ' necessary for our subsistence ' (Vulgate) ; * suitable for our 
subsistence ' (Machnight) ; ' suflScient for the morrow, or for future 
life * (Grotius) ; the meaning, however, is fixed by an analogous 
expression ; periousion means more than enough, and as epi often indi- 
cates equality or adaptedness, epiousion means just enough, a transla- 
tion which agrees with the context." — (Angus,) Luther somewhat 
enlarges its meaning. He says, ** I mean by it everything that 
belongeih to the want and supply of our life — that is, meat, drink,, 
clothes, dwelling, garden, lands, flocks, money, wealth, happy 
marriage, virtuous children, faithful servants, upright and just magis- 
trates, peaceful government, wholesome air, quietness, health, modesty, 
honour, true friends, faithful neighbours, and other things of the like 
kind." But it is evident that it is a prayer for necessities, and not for 
superfluities. A true child of God cannot pray for great wealth or 
expensive luxuries. ** When will a man be satisfied ? *' was once asked 
of a hoary sage. " When he has a little more than he has*' was the 
answer. But that is never. There is such a craving for more in 
every breast that few pray for " food convenient for them." " That 
prayer," said the Interpreter, " has lain by till it is almost rusty ! Give 
me not riches (Prov. xxx, 8) is scarce the prayer of one in a 
thousand. Straws, and sticks, and dust with most are the great 
things now looked after." — {Bunyan,) Our little hearts are insatiate. 
** It is not sufiicient for a kite's dinner, yet the whole world is not suf- 
ficient for it." — {Hugo,) And avarice creeps upon us insidiously, and. 
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gains strength with our years. . Time wears other passions ^own, but 
this is vigorous in old age. Our truest happiness is being in childlike 
restfulness upon the divine goodness day by day, not encumbering 
ourselves with cares, nor destroying our spiritual sensitiveness with 
sensual indulgences, but curbing our desires within "the bounds of the 
enough ; " taking for each day, from our Heavenly Father's hand, our 
daily work and our daily bread ; remembering, too, that we do not live 
by bread alone, but by the Word that proceedeth from the mouth of 
God, that the heart and the soul need their bread as well as the 
physical frame, and that only as we daily feed on Christ, the Living 
Bread, can we live for ever. W. Osborne Lilley. 



OUTLINES FOR THE PULPIT. 



SEEKING THE LORD. 

" Seek ye the Lord while He may be found, call ye upon Him while He is near. "^ 
— Isa. Iv, 6. 

I. — What is implied in seeking the lord ? Seeking supposes 
the absence, either total or partial, of the object sought. 
\. Forsaking and confessing sin, 
2. Be pent ance and faith, 
(i) It implies that we are a distance from Him, 

(2) It implies spiritual life, as there can be no voluntary act with- 
out life, so neither any spiritual exertion without spiritual life. Those 
that seek are alive to Him, 

(3) It implies strong desire. Seeking Chfist supposes love to Him. 
II. — Where is there the greatest possibility of finding 

HIM ? 

1. In youth, before cares and anxieties of life commence. Eccl. xii, i. 

2. Now, " Behold now is the day of Salvation,'* " Seek while He 
may be found." " My Spirit shall not always strive with man,** 

III. — How SHOULD we seek THE LORD ? 

1. Sincerely in prayer, call ye upon Him, 

2. Earnestly. 

3. Per sever ingly, seek till we find, 

4. If we expect to seek successfully we must give up everything^ 
abandon all our idols, 

IV. — What SHOULD we seek the lord for? 

1. Pardon and forgiveness of sins, 

2. Holiness of heart and life, 

3. All the graces and fruits of the spirit, 

W. J. Cotterell* 
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THE LOVE OF THE FATHER. 

I John iv, 7» ai. 

Passing by all questions as to the connection of this section of the 
Epistle with the other portions of it, and even of the verses in it with 
each other, think about its great lessons. 

I. — God is love. God is powerful, Ac, but love is the essential 
and predominant quality of His nature, just as light is of the sun, and 
.heat of fire. In all that He says and does, He is governed by love ; or 
rather in God love is embodied and acts. But it is love, not unright- 
eous partiality or unwise weakness that speaks and acts in Him. It is 
a love that knows how to chastise as well as to caress, and is therefore 
true love. 

II. — His love has been manifested in his dealing with us : 

1. In the Person whom He sent to effect His purpose in regard to us. 
Not even an archangel, but His Son! 

2. In the task and obligations He laid upon Him. He was to die, 
that we might live ; He was to be the propitiation for our sins. 

3. In doing all this spontaneously. All careless statements of the 
Atonement which represent it as the cause of God's love towards us are 
utterly unture ; it was the Love found out by which it might flow fcHlh 
to us without sacrificing justice and the well-being of the universe. 

III. — All love has its source in god (verse 7, 19). We love, 
not only God, but one another, because He has sent His Spirit into 
the hearts (James i, 17; Gal. v, 22). All true love (i>., all self- 
sacrificing affection in mothers, patriots, &c.) comes from God, just as 
all light comes from the sun. From the beauty and blessedness of the 
streams we may infer the beauty and blessedness of the mountain (i 
Timothy i, 2, " blessed," happy). 

IV. — ^The indwelling of god in any man is certain to show 
ITSELF. It will do so in at least two ways : — 

I. In love towards men, and especially in love towards Christians 
(Gal. vi, 10). If we love any father, we shall certainly be kiiidly in 
feeling towards his children, and ready to help them if they need 
help. (2 ) In trust toivards God. We are never afraid of those of whose 
love for us we are sure. God's pardoned children, when they leam 
really to know Him, trust Him in all things and at all times. They 
know that death will be only their Father's messwiger to call them 
home. For them even the day of judgment has no terrors. They 
know that He has forgiven them all their trespasses, and that on the 
throne of judgment will sit their Elder Brother who loved them and 
gave Himself for them. 

This being so, we may be sure of two things at least : — 
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1. If we see love in any man's character and life we may he sure that 
he has been born again, and thai the Spirit of God is in him. 

2. If we he professing Christians, And yet neither really love our 
fellowmen, nor trust in God, there is proof sufficient and conclusive that 
onr profession is false. R. A. Bertram. 



CHRIST KNOCKING. 

" Behold I stand at the door and knock,** &c. — Rev. iii, 20. 

A DOOR is a striking figure of the sinner's heart. It is the place Christ 
wants to enter, and where He stands knocking. It can be closed or 
opened to Him. It can be barred and bolted. The bars and bolts may 
become rusted. The longer it is kept closed the harder it is to open. 
In the text Christ is presented to us as waiting to enter. 
I. — Christ seeking an entrance. 

1. lie comes personally. A personal Saviour to a personal sinner. 

2. He knocks plainly. By blessing and trial. By mercy and judg-^ 
ment. 

3. He waits patiently. Has waited long, is waiting still. Compare 
Cant. V, 2. ^ 

II. — ^The conditions upon which he will enter. 

1. Giving heed to His voice. He speaks by His Word, by His 
Spirit, and by His servants. 

2. Opening the door. An act of our own free will. 

3. These conditions are universal. " If any man." The condition, 
the same for all sorts and conditions of men. 

III. — The blessings he promises. 

1 . That He will abide there. He comes not to sojourn, but abide. 

2. That He will share our lot. ** Sup with us." Apart in all our 
concerns. (Isaiah Ixiii, 9). 

3. That we shall share His lot. "Sup with Him." This is the 
crowning blessing. Fellowship with Him in His sufferings. Grace, 
work, and glory. By-and-bye sit down with Him at the Marriage 
Supper of the Lamb. Daniel Macmillan. 



CHRISTIAN CONFLICT AND VICTORY. 

" He that overcometh shall inherit all things ; and I will be his God and he 
shall be My son." — Rev. xxi, 7. 

Christian life has several aspects in which it may be viewed, each 
diflferent, true, and appropriate, and this shows the fitness of those 
Scriptural names used to describe it. Thus it is called " wrestling " 
(Eph. vi, 12), "a race" (Heb. xii, i), **a way " (Matt, vii, 14), and 
a warfare ; and this is the phase presented to us in the text. 
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I. — ^The christian's conflict. 

1. 2 his conflict is unavoidable^ because we cannot serve God consis- 
tently without it. " We live in a world of evil influences," of our own 
corrupt evil nature, &c. 

2. This conflict is sometimes both necessary and beneficial. This may 
seem a strange proposition (2 Cor. iv, 17-18), but a world without trial, 
like a world without hills, would be very tame. They are necessary, (i) 
To develope our soul's power (Rom. v, 3-5), as physical do those of 
the body. (2) To enlist our interest and attention in things divine 
(Psalms cix, 67-71). (3) Keep us humble and penitent at the feet 
of God ; instance Nebuchadnezzar. 

3. This conflict is with a triad of enemies, (i) The world, its 
maxims, amusements, customs, oppositions. (2) The flesh, our carnal 
nature, its affections and lusts. (3) The devil. 

4. This conflict is a life-long one, one that is not mere parade, and 
knows no furlough, but one of ceaseless, sleepless vigilance. 

II — ^The christian's victory. 

1. This is conditional {i Cox. ix, 24-27), yet sure to persevering 
faith (Rom. viii, 31-39). 

2. Will be complete (see verse 4) ; no need of capitulation, or pur- 
gatory to complete. 

3. Will be glorious. The Christian life is often a series of victories; 
his path is strewn with conquered foes, but the text refers to the final 
victory at death (i Cor. xv, 55-57), and here the Christian's victory is 
more glorious than either Alexander's or Napoleon's (Prov. xvi, 32). 

III. — ^The christian's reward. The words "shall" and "will" 
are all in the future ; true ** Godliness is profitable," &c. ; yet the text 
speaks only of the future, and of this only will I speak. This is a 
three-fold one, viz. — 

1. Divine favour. " I will be his God," the greatness shown by 
three things. ( i ) Its blessed state as seen even here by contrast with 
those without it (Eph. ii, 12). (2) The glories and ideas contained 
in the names of the Deity. 

2. Divine Sonship, " He shall be my son." (i.) There is a sense in 
which all are God's sons, viz., by creation and preservation. (2) There is 
also a sense in which all God's people are sons (2 Cor. vi, 17-18, Rom. 
^iii, 14). 3. But the sonship of the text includes far greater bless- 
ings than these (i John iii, 2), for here we are sons from home, 
bereft of many of the highest glories and benefits of sonship. 

3. An unlimited inheritance, " Shall inherit all things." (i) It is un- 
limited (a) as regards space (John xiv, 2) ; (b) in the duration of its joys, 
/r) substance (Mat. vi, 20) ; and (d) compass (i Cor. iii, 21-23). 

John Gerrard. 
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FEEDING GOD'S SINGERS. 

Kindness to animals is a theme never out of place with children. 
The winter time may be specially appropriate for teaching the little 
ones to care for the birds, who sadly need crumbs when the ground is 
frozen and covered with snow. A good text for a short sermon may 
be found in Neh. xi. 23, " For it was the king's commandment con- 
cerning them that a certain portion should be for the singers, due for 
every day.'* Divisions: i, The birds are God's singers; 2, GodV 
singers must be fed ; 3, God requires us to feed them. 

WHAT THE SNOW TEACHES. 

If the coming winter be anything like the last, we shall see plenty of 
snow. Children are always pleased to see the white snow-flakes, 
and they are always ready to listen to whatever is interesting 
about the snow-flakes, and they are always ready to listen to whatever 
is interesting about the snow. Take as a text, Ps. cxlvii. 16, 17, &c» 
we have — 

1. The snow speaking of God's goodness, " Like wool; " /.^., soft 
and warm ; it helps to keep the earth warJn and to make it fruitful. 
(Isa. Iv. 10). 

2. It reminds us of God* s promise. See Gen. viii. 22. 

3. It tells us of God's power. " Who can stand before His cold ? " 

4. // speaks to us of purity. How white it is ! See Job ix. 30 ;. 
Ps. li. 7 ; and Isa. i. 1 8. 

Or we may take the same subject without a text, and represent the 
snow as having six words for us : 

1 . Obey, It is prompt in obedience. " He saith to the snow, Be 
thou on the earth." (Job xxxvii. 6). 

2. Praise, Ps. cxlviii. 7, 8. God's praise is set forth (a) in its 
beauty, {b) its usefulness, and {c) its power. 

3. Worship, Read DanieFs description of the " Ancient of Days " 
whose garment was ** white as snow" (Dan. vii. 9); also the account of 
the Transfiguration (Mark ix. 3), and John's words (Rev. i. 14). All 
speak of the purity of Jesus. 

4. Believe, Will God pardon sin ? Hear what He says, Isa. i. 18. 
" Sin has left a crimson stain ; He washes white as snow." 

5. Pray. Ps. li. 7. 

6. Work, See Isa. Iv. lo-i i. Snow has its part to do, and so have we.- 

" In flakes of a feathery white, 

It is falling so gently and slow ; 
Oh, pleasant to me is the sight 
Of the silently falling snow. 
Snow, snow, snow, — 
The fall of the feathery snow. ' 
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" The earth is all covered to day 
With a mantle of radiant show ; 
And it sparkles and shines in the ray. 
In crystals of glistening snow I 
Snow, snow, snow — 
The sparkling and glistening snow ! " 

** How spotless it seems, and how pure : 
I wish that my spirit were so ; 
And that while my soul shall endure 
It, might shine far more bright than the snow. 
Snuw, snow, snow — 
Were my heart but as pure as the snow !*' 



THE PLATFORM. 



A FEW THOUGHTS ON INFLUENCE. 

No one is without influence. It is a thing of which we cannot divest 
ourselves ; we cannot escape from it ; it follows us like our shadow ; 
it surrounds us like the atmosphere ; it proceeds from us like our 
breath ; it is essentially positive in its nature ; and the only question is, 
shall we exercise it for good or for evil ? — Note several things essential 
to increase our influence for good. 

1. Knowledge. — Ignorance always narrows a man's influence. We 
never trust much to the judgment of one who is unacquainted with the 
subject in which we are interested. Even when his motives are 
sincere, we hesitate to accept or follow his advice. 

2. Refinement. — Gentleness is power. It can be cultivated, though 
some have it naturally more than others. The Bible bids us think on 
" whatsoever things are lovely T There are some men and women who 
mean to do good, but they try to do it in such a rough, ungainly way 
that people are repelled. The influence of their efforts for good is 
weakened by their ungracious manners. We do our work all the more 
speedily and effectually for doing it pleasantly. 

3. Sympathy. — ^Tp feel with others is the first step towards securing 
a way to their attention ; for if the heart is not interested we shall have 
little chance of reaching the head. It has been well pointed out by 
many writers that if we would plant for eternity, it must be in men's 
hearts. . 

4. Activity. — ^Action will excite others to action. Example is 
better than precept. Our sermons and speeches may be very powerful, 
but others, whether young or old, will be more easily affected by what 
we do than by whs^t we say. 

5. Consistency. — Nothing undermines a Christian's usefulness like 
inconsistency between his profession and his practice. The unstable 
excel in nothing ; and nothing is ever gained by compromise. 

6. Usefulness. — ^Without this everything else is comparatively 
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useless. When once a man is seen to act from some interested motive^ 
he may say good bye to his influence. 

7. Responsibility. — By this we mean a sense of our accountability 
to God. This takes away the fear of man that brings a snare. It 
gives courage to the timid ; restrains the impetuous ; stimulates the 
inactive ; and stirs to the very depth the soul of every man. 
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Thoroughly orthodox, but yet fresh and suggestive, are Mr. Bour- 
dillon*s " Readings on St. John " (i). Each portion is no longer than 
might be read at family worship, for which purpose the work is evi- 
dently designed, but it would be easy to take the author's remarks on 
any section of the Gospel as the foundation of a longer exposition. 
Local preachers who possess this volume will find the short chapters 
exceedingly useful as indicating a line of familiar and practical ad- 
dress, by means of which the spiritual meaning of Scripture could be 
brought before a congregation in an impressive and profitable manner. 
There is no pretence of homiletical treatment, and indeed the author's 
avowed purpose has rendered that impossible. The style is exceed- 
ingly simple and direct ; and though at places we are unable to agree 
with Mr. Bourdillon's interpretation, we everywhere find ourselves at 
one with his spirit of earnestness and devotion. John records at very 
great length the words of our Lord, and very much that we learn from no 
other Evangelist. This the author ha$ evidently kept in mind, as also 
the fact that the foiirth Gospel was written when the religion of Jesus 
was no longer a new thing. 

The next book on our list this month is more scholarly in its 
character, though professing to be only " An exposition for English 
readers" (2). In a little over 200 pages we have a new translation,- 
and a model exposition of the Epistle to Philemon, the spirit, design, 
and special character of which are admirably sketched in a well-written 
introduction. To the translation is added a paraphrase — that is, Mr. 
Drysdale has . put into the form of a modern English letter all the 
points of the original epistle. This is doijie so admirably, and throws 
so much light upon the text, that we could wish the author would 
undertake to handle other portions of the New Testament in the same 
manner. A brief extract will suffice to indicate the style. On verse 
1 6, alluding to the powerful pleading of Paul for the recognition of 
the slave Onesimus as ** a brother beloved," the author says : — '* To 

(i) "Family Readings on the Gospel according to St. John.'* By the Rev. 
Francis Bourdillon, M.A. Price 4s. London: Religious Tract Society. 

(2) "The Epistle of Paul to Philemon." By the Rev. A* H. Drysdale, M.A. 
Price 2s. 6d. London : Religious Tract Society. 
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realise the power of these principles, we have only to think of the 
marvellous changes they had wrought in the Apostle himself. Bom 
and bred, as he was, a very Jew of the Jews, his pride of race had 
succumbed before the over-mastering power of the conception that all 
men are full brothers according to the flesh ; and his bigotry of religion 
had yielded to his gospel commission to call on all men everywhere to 
become brothers together in the Lord. The world had heard the 
sentiment before, * I am a man, and I regard nothing with indifference 
which affects my fellow-man.' But in one like the Apostle it ceased 
to be a mere sentiment, and was translated into visible fact. Over- 
leaping the barriers of nationality, he delighted to own himself ' the 
Apostle of the Gentiles.' He recognises in the Phrygian Onesimus a 
brother in need, and proceeds to deal with the bondman as a very 
brother indeed. For to the once haughty Pharisee, that would have 
disdained to sit at meat with any other than a co-religionist, there is 
now, for Christ's sake, * Neither circumcised nor uncircumcised, Jew 
nor Greek, Barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free.' The converted 
slave is nothing less to him than a * brother in the Lord.' He has not 
scorned to instruct the heathen servant in the 'mysteries of the 
kingdom ; ' and he will not shrink from saying to the servant's master, 
you must ' receive him as myself.' These are the triumphs in the 
Apostle's own soul of the wonder-working alchemy of the Gospel of 
Christ. Do they not enable us to forecast the transforming results of 
its influence on the laws and forces of social life ? Before the vigorous 
operations of such convictions as these, what forms of slavery can pos- 
sibly stand ? or what reasons avail for their continuance and support ? " 

It is becoming a very common practice to present books to young 
people who act as collectors for missionary societies. If it were the 
custom to do something of the kind to older people who offer them- 
selves as members of missionary working parties, &c., we think no 
more suitable volume could be found for the purpose than Miss 
Whately's " Home Workers for Foreign Missions *' (3). In the guise 
of a pleasantly-written tale, the authoress — herself z foreign worker in 
the mission field — ^has given some sketches of character which, if read 
in certain quarters, will make many ears tingle. Her stories of stingy 
donations, sensational taste, and foolish scruples and excuses, are, we 
can well believe, " all from life ; " and we trust their publication will, to use 
the words of the writer, " warn people how easily they may fancy they 
are zealous for God's cause, when, in fact, it is their own pleasure." 

" Biblical Things not Generally Known " (4), of which we reviewed 

(3) "Home Workers for Foreign Missions." By E. Jane Whatcly. Price 
IS. 6d. London : Religious Tract Society. 

(4) Biblical Things not Generally Known." Secoad 'Series. Price 4s. 6d. 
London : Elliot Stock. 
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the first volume in our January number, is now completed. The lack of 
arrangement — either topical or textual— is, as we remarked before, a 
drawback to the usefulness of the volume, and is only partially com- 
pensated for by the copious indices which appear at the end of the 
second volume. But the compiler has gathered a rich store of infor- 
mation, each paragraph being more or less illustrative of some passage 
of Scripture, every part of the Old Testament, and nearly every por- 
tion of the New, being represented in the index of texts. The book is 
not a mere collection of anecdotes, but every page contains matter 
worth reading, and preachers will find abundant material for pulpit 
use in these two volumes. We intend j:o quote from the work in 
future numbers, and are glad to note that a third volume is promised, 
^^ devoted to the treatment of difficult texts.*' 

Mr. Longley announces an attractive programme for " Church and 
Home " for the coming year. Of new features, one of the most im- 
portant will be " Golden Thoughts on the International Lessons," 
which, judging from the specimens we have seen, will be exceedingly 
well done. Emilie Searchfield will continue her ever-welcome stories, 
and each number will contain the substance of an American sermon, 
a piece of music in both old and new notations, &c. Details were given 
on the cover of the Lay Preacher last month. 

Whether the American Sunday School Times, at 2d. weekly, will 
successfully compete in this country with its English namesake at -^d., . 
or Xht Sunday School Chronicle at id., remains to be seen. We only 
know that it is henceforth to be published in London by Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton, simultaneously with its appearance on the 
•other side of the Atlantic. We have seen it occasionally for 
some years, and have always found it full of suggestive matter. From 
the same publishers we receive the Scholar's Quarterly , price 4d., which 
is also an English edition of a Philadelphia periodical. We have 
had nothing of the kind here before, and the specimen forwarded for 
review seems to be just the thing for teachers. Eight pages of music 
at the end are alone worth the money. 

The Rev. G. W. McCree has told in a pleasing manner the story of 
a London philanthropist of a former generation, whose deeds might be 
emulated with advantage in the present (5). 

Under the title of ** Now and Hereafter," the Religious Tract and 
Book Society of Scotland has issued some anonymous ** verses regarding 
the Word, Sacraments, and Prayer.'* The sentiments are certainly far 
better than the poetry ; but we fail to see what end is served by their 
publication. 

(5) "Thomas Wilson, the Silkman : A Life for Business Men." By G. W. 
McCree. Price 3d. London: E. Marlborough and Co. 



PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 



Lectures. — I am prepared to arrange for the delivery of Lectures 
on the following and other subjects, in connection with Mutual Im- 
provement Societies, or on behalf of School or Chapel Funds, &c. 
Terms on application : — 

Wycliffe and Tyndale: their Work and Times. 

Dr. Guthrie and the Free Church of Scotland. 

Wooing and Wedding; or Courtship and Marriage. 

The Teacher's Pencil, and How to Use It. 

Domestic Arrangements in the East (Diagrams). 

How to Make Money. 

Some Hymns and Hymn Writers. 

An Odd Hour, with Odd People. 

Popular Delusions. — (Temperance; with Diagrams,) 

An Hour with the Sign Boards. 

What Saith the Scriptures ? 

The Fathers of the Temperance Movement. 
Great Barr^ Birmingham, Frederic Wagstaff. 
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Early Volumes. — Has any one for sale copies of the Lay Preacher 
for 1868, 1870, 1 871, or 1872 ? Please state price required. 

Contributions in the shape of terse, suggestive outlines are solicited, 
but correspondents will please to study brevity, and to write on one 
side of the paper only. 

All Literary Communications should be addressed to the Editor — 
Rev. F. Wagstaff, Great Barr, Birmingham. 

Books for Review may be sent to the Editor, or may be left at the 
Ofl5ce of the Publisher, 39, Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 

The Lay Preacher Volume for 1880, containing the numbers for 
1879, printed on thicker paper, and handsomdy bound, is now ready 
and may be had post free from the Publisher for 3s. 6d. It would 
make a valuable Christmas present. 

The Theological Quarterly says : '* This is one of the cheapest 
homiletical publications we know of, and must be invaluable to the 
class for whom it is intended ; '* and the Fountain says : '* It is well 
worthy the attention not only of lay preachers, but of preachers of 
all kinds." 

The Monthly Numbers will be sent post free for twelve months on 
receipt of P.0.0. for 2S. 6d 

jp, Warwick Lane, London* F. E. Longley. 
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